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OCEAN SHIPPING. 

Because of the certainty that with anything like 
wise treatment by government and business the 
foreign trade of the United States will greatly in- 
crease after the war, and because of the resulting 
fact that traffic men will be needed to take care of 
the actual handling of this new business, so that 


there will be additional traffic positions and that 
traffic men whose attention has heretofore been en- 
gaged solely with railroad business will now be 
forced to interest themselves in ocean shipping, The 
Traffic World has arranged for a series of articles 
that will be of help to the man who is confronted 
with the necessity of informing himself along such 
lines, 
The articles will be written by Grover G. Hueb- 
ner, assistant professor of transportation and com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, whose course of 
traffic lessons, written especially for us, have been 
funning for the last two years. We shall begin 
publishing the new articles early next year: after 
the course of traffic lessons is finished. The first 
one will deal with the growing importance of ocean 
shipping. Others will deal with the measurement 
of ocean traffic and tonnage, the organization of 
ocean freight service, ocean shipping papers, ocean 
freight rates and tariffs, the services of ocean 
treight forwarders, packing and marking of ocean 
shipments, marine insurance and ocean freight ship- 
Ping, federal regulation of .ocean service and 
charge: These topics are, of course, subject to 
© may be added to, but they furnish an idea 
at we offer. 

Professor Huebner needs no introduction to the 
Teaders of this magazine, who can have no doubt 
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as to his ability to deal with transportation ques- 
tions. As to his special fitness to discuss the sub- 
ject of ocean shipping, we call attention to the fact 
that for ten years he has conducted a course on 
ocean transportation at the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania ; he is joint author with Professor E. R. John- 
son of the text book, “Principles of Ocean Trans- 
portation ;” he acted as special statistician on Pan- 
ama Canal traffic and tolls for the Panama Canal 
Commission for two years and ‘as such collected 
data used in the determination of Canal tolls and 
in preparation of measurement rules applicable at 
the Canal; he wrote the sections on foreign trade 
in the History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce 
of the United States, published by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, which was written 
jointly by E. R. Johnson, T. W. Van Metre, D. S. 
Hanchett and himself; he is conducting a course in 
foreign trade methods at the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce; jointly with Professor E. 
R. Johnson*he wrote the unit on ocean shipping 
for the Business Training Corporation of New 
York; and he has written many technical papers at 
different times on shipping and foreign trade. 

It is already part of our function to chronicle the 
activities and discuss the problems of the United 
States Shipping Board, though this department has 
not occupied much space lately by reason of the 
fact that the attention of the Shipping Board has 
been given almost solely to_the war. But it will 
soon resume the function for which it was created 
in peace times and will doubtless furnish news of 
interest and value to_those concerned in any way 
in export or import business. We shall at all times, 
in addition to these and other special features, en- 
deavor to keep abreast of the foreign trade situa- 
tion for the benefit of our readers. 


THE STATE COMMISSIONERS 

We are printing elsewhere in this issue a com- 
plete report of the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway and Utilities Commissioners— 
that is, it is as complete as far as it is possible to 
carry it this week. Anything of importance to our 
readers done too late to publish this week will be 
printed next week. 

The convention, so far as the subject of railroad 
regulation is concerned, is much more important 
than usual and the commissioners seem so to re- 
gard it. This is because of the railroad situation, 
due to the fact that the carriers have been under a 
temporary form of war control and that the war 
which brought this system of regulation into being 
is now at an end. 

The war plan of regulation has ignored the state 
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commissions. They have fretted under the treat- 
ment given them, but because none wished to be 
held responsible for trying to circumvent any plan 
of the administration for the conduct of the war, 
even when the necessity for some particular meas- 
ure was not apparent, there was little disposition to 
voice objection to what were generally held to be 
improprieties, or even illegalities. But now the war 
is over and the lid, so to speak, is off. The com- 
missioners are taking advantage of that fact to 
make heard their protest. There would seem to be 
no doubt as to as to the general feeling among them 
that the Railroad Administration has gone too far 
and that it must be curbed now that the “win the 
war” cry can no longer be raised. 


RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS. 

The elections over and peace in sight, questions 
of domestic concern will soon begin receiving close 
attention, even if the terms of permanent peace set- 
tlement are still far in the future. During the war 
the executive branches of the government were 
duplicated in practically every part. Great execu- 
tive departments were created, the greatest being 
the Council of National Defense, of which the War 
Industries Board, with Bernard Baruch at its head, 
is a'subsidiary. Other great executive departments 
are the Food, Fuel and Railroad administrations. 
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If the courts were constrained to define the grade 
or quality of the Food Administrator, the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, or the Director-General of Railroads, 
they would have to say either that they are “in- 
ferior officers,” the appointment of which Conc ress 
had seen fit to vest in the hands of the President 
alone, after it had created their places, or thai the 
Congress had done something not authorized by 
the Constitution. As officers, their constitutional 
status is inferior to that of all commissioned officers 
of the army, navy and marine corps and the con- 
suls. The appointments of the officers mentioned, 
by the terms of the Constitution, are made “by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.” The 
three big officials mentioned were appointed by the 
President alone, because the Lever law and the 
federal control law, by their terms, placed the power 
of appointment in the hands of the President alone. 


‘Congress, to keep its legislation within the bounds 


of the Constitution, branded them as inferior off- 
cers because neither Congress nor the President 
can be assumed to regard the Constitution as a 
mere scrap of paper. That congressmen—senators 
and ‘representatives—do not regard the officials 
mentioned as “inferior officers,” although they have 
upheld that fiction during the war, may be inferred 
from the fact that Senator Overman, a Democrat, 









and Senator Weeks, a Republican, have introduced, 


the former a bill (S. 4968) and the latter a concur- 
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Distinguishing these departments from the ones 
of earlier creation is the fact that the heads thereof 
have not been appointed “by and with the advice 
and. consent of the Senate.” At the time of their 
creation they may not have been regarded as great 
executive departments, but in practice they have 


rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 21), each looking to 
after the war reconstruction of the executive or 
administrative branch of the government of the 
United States. 

- In each of the pieces of proposed legislation, the 
transportation problem is specifically mentioned in 


: ing, 1 
become much greater than some of the executive 4 separate paragraph. In the Weeks resolution, J and} 
departments, such as the Department of Commerce, he Interstate Commerce Commission is mentioned §f 48 t¢ 
Department of Labor, Department of the Interior by name. In the Overman bill it is covered by a rng 
and Department of Agriculture. In many of their general item concerning “inland transportation by J Vouk 


activities they have trenched on the work and re- 
sponsibilities of the older executive departments, 
although their heads have not been appointed “by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” as 
provided in the Constitution, which says, speaking 
of the President: “He shall have power, by and. 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators.present 
concur; and he shall nominate and by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate shall appoint am- 
bassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers 
of the United States whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established by law; but the Congress may, by law, 
vest the appointment of such inferior officers as 
théy think proper in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments.” 


rail and water.” Neither places the transportation The 
problem at the head of the list of things to be con- § posed 
sidered in the reconstruction of the administrative rm 
or executive branch of the government. Railr 
There is a radical difference between the two tse 
proposals. The Weeks resolution proposes the § that ; 
preparation of a reconstruction program by a legis- ae 
lative commission composed of twelve men, six sen- § becau 
ators and an equal number of representatives. The ng 
caucuses of the two “big political parties, under the J autho 
Weeks resolution, would choose the twelve law- —. 
makers who would propose changes in the laws for 
the reconstruction of the executive branch of the 
government devastated by the war. The Overman 
bill would create a body to be known as the Fed- 
eral Commission.on Reconstruction, to be composed 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Three Schools of Railway Physi- 
cians.—Those who are thinking on 
what to do with railroads and their 
regulation after the war promise to 
divide into three camps. The first 
will be those who desire to preserve 
the good things of competitive sys- 
tem, slough off the foolishnesses there- 
of and save the $50,000,000 the peo- 
ple have invested in the jurisprudence 
built up by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission during the thirty years 
of its life. The second will be com- 
posed of those who are not particular 
about the regulatory part of the question, but believe the 
government should not expect the owners of the property 
to submit to a limiting of their profits without assuming 
a reciprocal burden in assuring them some profits at all 
times. The third party will be composed of those who 
believe that government ownership and operation is the 
panacea for all ills, notwithstanding the exploded state 
shop experiments of the French revolution, the Sevres pot- 
tery shop being the chief reminder thereof, although the 
Western Railroad of France is regarded as a legitimate 
successor to the atelier nationaux idea. The first men- 
tioned, in a broad way, think the benefits of the competi- 
tive system can be saved by a few amendments to the act 
toregulate commerce. The chief of the amendments would 
be one which would authorize the pooling of equipment 
and rails, or tonnage alone, or earnings on particular kinds 
of tonnage, whenever the Commission might be of opin- 
ion that that would serve the public interest. That would 
take care of the wasted ton-miles now commanded by the 
prohibition against short-hauling through routes. Another 
amendment would forbid the construction of railroads ex- 
cept upon a certificate of convenience and necessity issued 
by the Commission. That is so paternalistic that it causes 
gasps among those who revolt at the idea of government 
ownership and operation, but some of the opponents of 
government ownership know that hundreds of millions 
have been spent on blackmailing parallel lines for which 
the public is now paying. Therefore they accept that as 
one of the ills to be borne rather than tolerate the other 
ills. The third amendment, closely related to the preced- 
ing, would provide supervision over the issuance of stocks 
and bonds. Perhaps that amendment could be drawn so 
as to make the preceding one unnecessary. A fourth 
amendment would be for federal incorporation, necessary 
on the theory that that is the only way unified regulation 
would be possible. 


The Federal Regulation Pfan.—The second party is com- 
posed of those who will favor federal incorporation and 
federal regulation, merging of the railroads in a given 
tegion (presumably those in the districts created by the 
Railroad Administration) and the guaranteeing of a small 
dividend on the stock issued by the federally-incorporated 


companies. That guarantee would be made on the theory 
that inasmuch as the government regulated the profits, by 
means of rate orders, it should see to it that the regulated 
Corporation always earned something for its stockholders, 
because it had been deprived of the inherent right of capi- 
tal to manage itself so as to obtain a return for its serv- 
lces. Although there is nothing definite in the way of 
authority for saying so, the impression is fairly definite 
that that plan will be found to be the one proposed by the 
men who really own the railroads—not necessarily by those 
who, before their seizure, operated the properties for the 
Owners. The idea that the railroads would never be re- 
turned to their owners in the form in which the govern- 
Ment took them over has been assiduously spread during 
the tenure of the government. Nearly every publicist, 
*specially those who know least of the actual regulation of 
the railroads, has given voice to the thought that they 
Would never be returned to their owners in the form in 
Which the government took them. That idea has been 
much circulated, although there is not a word in anything 
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Congress has done to create it. It has been discussed 
among those who believe in the first-mentioned plan with 
the result that it has been pointed out that amalgamation 
of corporations has been set down as unnecessary, because, 
if pooling is to be authorized, there can be such a union 
of very strong and comparatively weak roads that the 
public can be given the benefit of amalgamation without 
being committed to an eternal union of now separate prop- 
erties, which at some time in the future might be con- 
sidered not desirable. Supervised pooling, it is the convic- 
tion of those who advocate the first plan, will give all the 
benefits of unification without the scrambling of existing 
corporate entities. A merger of companies is not neces- 
sary to bring about the elimination of wasteful operation. 


Government Ownership Plan.—As to the government own- 
ership and operation party, there is this general belief: 
It is composed of men who know little about the handicaps 
of the system of transportation built up under the laws 
commanding competition. The fundamental proposition of 
government ownership men is that American railroads are 
a failure. The owners of the railroads, it may be intimated, 
have fostered a conviction of that kind in the minds of 
half-baked economists. Their propaganda, during the ten, 
five and fifteen per cent advanced rate cases, helped cre- 
ate the thought that American railroads are financial, if 
not operating, failures. President Wilson is believed to 
hold that view, notwithstanding the fact that steadily from 
1893 the net of the railroads, in every three or five year 
period, has shown a steady climb instead of a decline. The 
three-year period ending with June 30, 1917, shows the 
highest net the railroads ever achieved. The rent the gov- 
ernment is to pay for their use for the winning of the 
war will be a tremendously higher return upon their capi- 
tal than they ever earned when they had unlimited rate- 
making powers. The high rent President Wilson proposed 
to pay for the use of the railroads (for he is now regarded 
as the real force back of the federal control legislation) 
was regarded with amazement: by opponents of that legis- 
lation, such as Senator Cummins and John J. Esch, the 
men who are to become chairmen of the interstate com- 
merce committees when the two houses of Congress are 
reorganized. There are those who believe the owners of 
the railroads will not regard the advocates of government 
ownership with horror if the latter will enroll among 
themselves men like the President, who believe the public 
in a money sense has shamefully treated the carriers and 
that it is incumbent on Congress now to do the justice 
the rate regulatory bodies did not hand out to the carriers. 
No one has ever tried to take a poll of Congress with a 
view to-ascertaining how many out-and-out government 
ownership men there are among the elected law-makers. 
There is an impression, however, that their number is 
few, especially among the members of the majority party 
and among the men of real substance in the party that is 
about to step down and out so far as the control of the 
legislative machinery is concerned. 


Proposed Legislation.—At this time there is only one 
definite proposal before Congress in any way relating to 
the railroads and their regulation. That is Senator Cum- 
mins’ bill, $5020, repealing the tenth or rate-making sec- 
tion of the federal control law. If the American adminis- 
tration were a “responsible government” in the-sense in 
which those words are used by those who differentiate be- 
tween the rigid and flexible cabinet types, then President 
Wilson and his whole administration and his party fol- 
lowers in Congress would now be out of office. The Presi- 
dent asked for a vote of confidence and did not obtain it. 
Those who framed the constitution of the United States 
did not believe in that kind of hair-trigger responsibility to 
the will or whims of the people. They deliberately pro- 
vided definite terms of office so that there would be time 
for thought between voting and acting. In England, the 
Cummins bill would be one of the “government’s” pro- 
posals and in a fair way to enactment into legislation with- 
in a few weeks after the result of a general election were 
known. Americans may be veritable Mercuries in busi- 
ness, but they are snails in legislation, hence, unless the 
men favoring the Cummins bill are willing to use hold-up 
methods, or the President is willing to give up the rate- 
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making power, there is not much chance of action for 
months to come, possibly not before the spring of 1920. 


The Proposed Class Scales.—One of the clearest thoughts 
on the mileage class scales that has yet been developed 
is that there is no real resemblance between them 
and the New York-Chicago scale, or the various 
seales that have been prescribed by the Commission. 
They are mileage scales pure and simple. They are not 
made, as the New York-Chicago scalé was devised, on the 
commercial fact that New York and Chicago are great 
markets, created, not by the railroads, but by the natural 
trade routes and that all that the railroads could do in 
the way of making rates was to recognize the fact that all 
the points between those cities must bear some kind of 
relation to either one or the other of those cities. A 
scale based on the transportation facts existing at Chi- 
cago and New Orleans, it has been suggested, would be 
akin to the New York-Chicago scale. A scale based on 
the commercial facts at Norfolk and at New Orleans would 
be another scale that might bring about a reasonable re- 
lation at points between those cities. The proposed scales, 
however, are for miles only, the assumption being that 
the 1,000-mile scale for use in the southeast would fit com- 
mercial conditions created by the fact that Norfolk and 
New Orleans are on the water and when normal condi- 
tions return their rates fer all-rail transportation will be 
dictated, to a considerable extent, by the ships that will 
ply from Norfolk to New Orleans, not directly, but by 
means of loops from one port to another. The suggestion 
is made that the tentative scales propose that business was 
created for the railroads, instead of the railroads for busi- 
ness. Under war conditions, nearly every man who dis- 
cusses the subject is willing to admit, the most “scientific” 
rates can be made to work. But, it is suggested, when the 
British ships begin carrying goods for the merchant again, 
the rail rate from manufacturing points in Ohio to des- 
tinations in the southeast will be influenced by those Brit- 
ish ships that go to New Orleans—or else the shops in 
Ohio will become convenient frames for use in hanging the 
products of industrious spiders. 


FREER’S RESIGNATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The resignation of Guy M. Freer from the eastern traffic 
committee, announced November 11, leaves the eastern 
and southern committees with attenuated shippers’ repre- 
sentation. No one has been, found for either place. - The 
Railroad Administration officials asked Mr. Freer at the 
time he told them he would have to return to his work 
in Cincinnati to find someone to fill the vacancy created 
by his retirement. He has suggested a number of men. 

This question of shippers’ representation may be con- 
sidered at the next meeting of the National Industrial 
Traffic League. Their power on the committees is not 
great, but there is believed to be a general feeling that 
it should be continued. However, the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce cannot afford to give Mr. Freer indefinite 
leave of absence and Mr. Freer cannot afford to give up 
his place in Cincinnati and devote himself to serving the 
interests of shippers generally in Official Classification 
territory. He cannot be a dollar a year man. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if railroad employes are government men, the 
services rendered by the shippers’ representatives have 
been without warrant of law. The law makes it impos- 
sible for the United States to receive gifts of that kind. 
That statute is the reason for the existence of the dollar 
a year men. That is the way the law is evaded. In that 
way the government obtains free service. 

At the time Mr, Freer accepted membership on the 
committee the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce gave him 
three months’ leave of absence. That time expired No- 
vember 12 and he made his arrangements to return to 
Cincinnati November 15. He accepted the assignment 
with the understanding that he could not remain more 
than three months, so the resignation was no surprise 
except to those who thought the Cincinnati commercial 
body might make a further sacrifice in behalf of all the 
commercial bodies and shippers in Official Classification 
territory. Mr. Freer did not ask for further leave. On 
the contrary, he declined to make any move in that 
direction. 
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Shipper members of some of the committees have de. 
clared, in discussing the subject, that the scheme might 
be made workable if the railroad members of the eoy. 
mittees would take cognizance of the fact that the way 
to dispose of a subject is to act promptly and not assume 
that the shippers’ representatives have no other work to 
do. In other words, they have intimated that the railroaq 
members, having no other work to do, are able and do 
proceed upon the assumption that it is no loss of time 
if they do not dispose of a subject at the meeting called 
for that purpose. The men representing shippers, having 
other work to do, have insisted upon disposing of ques. 
tions, without adjournment. 

But even greater diligence, it is believed, will not result 
in making the system a readily workable one. 

Only one suggestion has been made looking to making 
the regional committees a feasible scheme. That is to 
have them raised to the dignity of regional Interstate 
Commerce Commissions, to which there is decided oppo- 
sition among those who know that there is hardly any 
rate question that could be finally disposed of without 
bringing it to Washington, whether the bringing be of 
first instance or on appeal. 


TARIFF SUPPLY IN HANDS OF DIS- 
TRICT FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
COMMITTEES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Shippers who have been unable to obtain tariffs in the 
usual way, probably because the local traffic officials have 
too much of an idea that, as more than one of them 
has expressed the thought since the railroads went under 
government control, they “have the shippers where they 
want them” may use the following circular letter from 
Director Chambers directed to. the three big territorial 
committees as authority for demanding what they have 
heretofore been entitled to receive 


“In the past it has been customary for tariff bureaus 
to furnish copies of tariffs to shippers or others entitled 
to them upon request of a member or issuing line for 
which the bureau acts as agent. It appears that the prac 
tice of different railroads in making such requests is not 
uniform, and I now desire to place this matter in the 
hands of the District Freight Traffic Committees. 

“Will you please instruct all District Freight Traffic 
Committees and bureau agents in your respective terti- 
tories to the effect that hereafter bureau tariffs shall be 
furnished to representatives of public commercial bodies, 
shippers or others entitled to them upon request or in- 
dorsement of any District Freight Traffic Committee, as 
it will usually be most practicable for the party desiring 
the tariffs to make this request through the committee 
in whose district he is located, regardless of where the 
tariffs are published. 

“In this connection I attach copies of a ruling made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and of a letter 
written by the acting secretary of the Commission 0 
Aug. 11, 1915, the latter referring particularly to tariffs 
to so-called claim bureaus. 

“It is not intended that this.shall in any way change 
the present practice of furnishing tariffs free to public 
bodies or actual shippers and charging for them whel 
sent to others, such as claim bureaus. 

“The district committees are in position to know who 
are entitled to tariffs and will make proper use of them, 
and I am sure we can rely on their judgment without 
attempting to lay down any definite rules.” 


ADOPTS TIME SETTLEMENT AGREE- 
MENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In General Order 53 Director-General McAdoo indorsed 
and adopted the settlement of time agreements entere 
into between Regional Directors Smith, Markham, Holdet, 
Bush, Winchell and Maher with the Order of Railroa 
Telegraphers and Brotherhood of Railway Clerks Switeh- 
men’s Union and United Brotherhood of Maintenance ° 
Way Employes. 
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National Convention of Railroad Com- 
missioners’ Convention 


Many Important Topics Discussed and Radical Action Taken As To the Attitude of the 
R. R. Administration Towards the State Commissions 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The National Association of- Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, opening its 1918 annual convention in Wash- 
ington, November 12, made it clear that one of the effects 
of the coming of peace is to release the state commission- 
ers from the obligation they had voluntarily taken on 
themselves not to oppose the will of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, even When what they have all the time thought 
to be the rights of the states, were invaded without ap- 
parent justification in the necessities of the war. 

The annual address of Charles E. Elmquist, acting presi- 
dent of the association, printed elsewheer in this issue, 
was clear and firm in the assertion of the rights of the 
state regulators in certain respects and was taken by his 
hearers as a declaration of independence. 

He was warmly applauded and was congratulated by 
many after the session. His speech was an indictment 
of the Railroad Administration for not keeping its word 
as to certain promises made to the state commissioners. 
The President himself was excused from blame on the 
ground that he had been too busy with other and larger 
things to give railroad regulation his minute attention, 
but his agents were not spared. Turning from his manu- 
script at one point, he expressed the hope that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would postpone consideration 
of the new standard mileage scales as proposed by the 
Railroad Administration, until business has had a charcs 
to adjust itself to the new peace conditions. He said the 
scale could by no means be considered a war measure. 

The same spirit prevailed in the report of the special 
committee on war service, Mr. Eastman, of Massachu- 
setts, chairman. This report is printed in full elsewhere 
in this issue of The Traffic World. 

Chairman Daniels, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, made the customary address to the convention. 
He was listened to with close attention. In his speech 
could be detected, it was thought, a note of quiet satisfac- 
tion with the situation and there was an outspoken ex- 
pression to the effect that the Commission was not dead 
and had never been so. He made some suggestions as 
to the policy that might be observed in the future regu- 
lation of the carriers. 

Director-General Mcdoo was to have addressed the con- 
vention, but it was announced that he was indisposed and 
that Director Prouty would speak in his stead some time 
in the course of the meetings. Postmaster-General Burle- 
son had also been invited to speak, but he was uncertain 
as to whether he would be able to find time. 

The committee on public ownership and operation made 
no definite recommendations, because of the war situation 
and rapidly changing conditions. 

It asked that it be continued. Its report, with many 
others, was received and ordered printed. Its chairman 
is Mr. Irvine of New York. Mr. McChord, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, read the report of the com- 
mittee on safety of railroad operation, of which he is 
chairman ; F. J. H. Kracke, chairman, that of the com- 
mittee on safety of operation of -public utility eompanies; 
C. S. Cunningham, of Michigan, chairman, that of the 
committee on railroad service, accommodations and 
Claims; and Mr. Jacobson of Minnesota, chairman, that 
of the committee on car service and demurrage. These 
Teports are printed elsewhere in this issue. 

m. night there was a conference of members interested 
of pl aga mileage scales to discuss a proper course 
a eal Tra B. Mills of Minnesota presided. After a 
Raiira _ ission filled with bitter condemnation of the 
i. a Se and its purpose in proposing the 
instruct ‘ conference, on motion of Mr. Helm of Kansas, 
. Senet the chair to appoint a committee to prepare 
he | ution to submit to the convention expressing to 

nterstate Commerce Commission the opinion that 


now is an inopportune time to consider the adoption of 
the seales, and stating reasons why. Mr. Lewis of Iowa 
favored the motion, but made the point that it ought to 
be made clear that the state commissioners in no way 
admitted that the Railroad Administration had jurisdiction 
over state rates. “The war is over now,” said he, “and 
I think we are ready to begin another one.” 

The only discordant note in the conference was sounded 
by Mr. Lewis of Indiana, Mr. Lee of North Carolina and 
Mr. Eastman of Massachusetts. Neither Lewis nor East- 
man is yet affected by the propcesal for mileage scales, 
but the former said Indiana, though asserting its juris- 
diction over state rates, had been moving toward a de- 
gree of uniformity with neighboring states, and did not 
like to appear in the attitude of opposing something that 
promised more general uniformity. He thought there 
might be something to be gained from this temporary 
centralization of authority. Mr. Lee expressed agreement 
with him. He did not think the commissioners ought to 
go on record as opposing the principle of a uniform scale. 
Mr. Eastman suggested that the resolutions be not too 
sweeping against all moves toward uniformity of class 
rates, for he thought that when the eastern territory was 
taken up, his community might find itself the gainer by 
the proposal. " 

Mr. Burr of Florida made a fiery speech in which he 
told of the recent conference he and oathers held with 
the Director-General while the consolidated classification 
hearing was on at Atlanta. He said he would the next 
day offer a resolution asking the Interstate Commerce 
Commisison to sit informally and hear the state commis- 
sioners on the question of the propriety of the proposed 
scales. He said he thought the time had come to strike. 

Some doubt was expressed as to whether the Commis- 
sion had any discretion as to what its conduct should be 
under the request of the Director-General, but Mr. Elm- 
quist and others insisted that the Commission would be 
within its rights in hearing the matter and deciding that 
the time was not proper for the putting in of such scales. 

U. G. Powell of Nebraska said that a distance scale in 
a certain territory would be impracticable and that the 
proposed western scale would ruin business in his state. 
He said railroad men were holding a conference in Kan- 
sas City this week to iron out the rough spots in the 
proposed scale and that the plan was to recommend its 
adoption soon. 

Mr. Jackson of Wisconsin said the effect would be, to 
kill jobbing business in every western city except Chicago 
and he thought the western scale must have been devised 
by Mr. Barlow of Chicago himself. 

Mr. Helm said the proposal for these class scales had 
its foundation in the Memphis-Southwestern case and that 
if the case goes to a hearing the railroads will at first 
pretend that they are not pushing it and then, when asked 
for advice, will appear with trunks full of evidence which 
the shippers will not be prepared to meet. He said the 
evident purpose of the men around the Director-General 
was to raise rates to the highest possible level and have 
them in effect when the roads finally revert to their pri- 
vate owners. 

The chair appointed the following as members of the 
committee provided for by the Helm motion: Helm of 
Kansas, Burr of Florida, Jackson of Wisconsin, Lewis 
of Iowa and Taylor of Nebraska. 


Wednesday’s Session. 


The state commissioners at their meeting November 13 
adopted the report submitted by the Helm committee, ap- 
pointed the night before, expressing to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Director-General their dis- 
approval of the attempt to put mileage class scales into 
effect at this time and advocating a plan by which at 
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the proper time the federal Commission and the state 
commissions may co-operate in such a scheme. 

The text of the report of the Helm committee as finally 
adopted was as follows: 

“Whereas, The Director-General of Railroads has caused 
to be prepared and sent to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission certain proposed schedules of mileage scales of 
standard class rates for application, intrastate and inter- 
state, within defined Western and Southern percentage 
territories, and has announced that similar schedules will 
be presented for application in other parts of the coun- 
try, and, further, that the Director-General has requested 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, after a full inves- 
tigation, to advise him what ought to be done in reference 
to the establishment of such scales, and whether such 
uniform scales can be properly applied at this time within 
the respective defined Western and Southern percentage 
territories and, if so, whether the scales proposed are 
reasonable for the respective territories; and 

“Whereas, The Director-General has invited the various 
state commissions to consider whether the scales pro- 
posed are properly constructed and inherently reasonable, 
for application within their several states, and as indi- 
vidual commissions or through some body representing 
all the commissions in the affected territory, to express 
their views to the ‘Director-General or Interstate Com- 
merce Commission concerning the proposed action of the 
Director-General; therefore, 

“Be it resolved, That the National Association of Rail- 
way and Utilities Commissioners, representing all com- 
missions in the United States, does hereby declare to 
the Director-General and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that it is the opinion of this association that the 
present is an inopportune time to undertake to establish 
uniform standard scales of distance class rates to apply 
upon all traffic within the territories as defined in the 
suggestion of the Director-General, and, as reasons for 
this opinion, we desire to call attention to the fact that 
the state commissions are charged with the duty, under 
the statutes of their several states, of prescribing and 
establishing reasonable schedules of freight rates within 
their several states. These commissions cannot and do 
not subscribe to the view that these commissions can 
be required in times of peace to surrender their juris- 
diction over such matters. 

“We further believe that the present abnormal condi- 
tions, due to the war, resulting in the establishment of 
abnormal and excessive unit costs of all items of expense 
which have been incurred in the operation of the car- 
riers, and the disturbed conditions of business in general, 
make it inadvisable to enter upon an investigation for 
the purpose of establishing in the territories in question 
standard scales of rates revolutionary in character until 
conditions have again betome normal. 

“We believe that when the time is again favorable for 
the consideration of such matters the work of readjust- 
ing and establishing uniform schedules of rates for appli- 
cation on intrastate and interstate’traffic should be taken 
up by the Interstate Commerce Commission, in co-opera- 
tion with the several state commissions and that, after 
full investigation, orders should be made by these com- 
missions covering their respective jurisdictions, establish- 
ing, as far as practicable, lawful uniform schedules of 
rates for the purpose of preventing unlawful discrimina- 
tion and making progress in the direction of establishing 
scientific scales of reasonable transportation charges.” 


Mr. Burr of Florida, who, in the course of the Helm 
report, had expressed the thought that the people were 
the court of last resort in rate-making and that it was 
time for them to get on the bench and judge the case, 
offered his promised resolution inviting the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to sit informally and hear the state 
commissioners while they are here on the subject of the 
mileage scales and inviting members of the Director-Gen- 
eral’s staff to be present if they desired. It was tabled 
by a vote of 38 to 6, on the theory that the commissioners 
had already adopted a method of procedure in the Helm 
resolution, that it might cause unnecessary hard feeling 
and that the state commissioners could hardly be prepared 
at this time to present the details of the case to the fed- 
eral Commission. The Indiana members were not present 
when these resolutions were considered. 

A resolution, offered by Mr. Powell of Nebraska, ap- 
proving that part of the Commission’s express report rec- 
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ommending to the Director-General that if any further 
increase in express revenue is necessary it should pe 
obtained by a reduction in the percentage of express 
charges now paid to the railroads and requesting mr 
McAdoo not to increase interstate express rates now, was 
adopted. 

Director Prouty, of the Division of Public Service anq 
Accounting, addressed the commissioners as the repre. 
sentative of the Director-General, who, it was said, the 
day before, was indisposed, but who, Mr. Prouty now said 
was prevented from appearing because of duties connected 
with the Treasury Department. Many of the commission. 
ers expressed the feeling that the Director-General was 
trying to avoid them. 

Mr. Prouty was plainly at a disadvantage in answering 
the many questions fired at him. It appeared in some 
matters that he was not in agreement with his associates 
and in others that he did not know or could not say what 
the position of the Director-General was. He advised 
that, whatever the commissioners might think as to their 
rights in the matter of state regulation, they ought not 
to fight about that now, but to try to co-operate to get this 
done, even submitting to the Railroad Administration for 
approval things that they might think they had power 
to decide. The commissioners did not seem to take kindly 
to this. Mr. Helm wanted to know if, now that the war 
was over, state commissioners must continue to take up 
questions with the traffic committees. Mr. Prouty said 
it was never expected that state commissioners should 
go to the traffic committees. They should confer with 
him or with Mr. McAdoo. Mr. Burr said-Luther Walter, 
Mr. Prouty’s assistant, had actually referred the Florida 
commission to a district, traffic committee. Mr. Prouty 
said Mr. Walter was wrong to do so. Mr. Helm said 
undoubtedly, whatever Mr. McAdoo’s wishes had been, 
matters had been so handled. 

Mr. Wilson of Nebraska thought there ought to be a 
definite announcement of administration policy as to juris- 
diction. Mr. Prouty said he was in favor of that, but 
Mr. McAdoo had not made any such announcement. He 
said the staff of the Director-General was not in agree 
meat on the question of jurisdiction. He said that up to 
this time the Railroad Administration had done every- 
thing it thought should be done in handling the railroads 
during the war, regardless of the question of jurisdiction, 
but that, now that the war was over, pressure in this 
respect might be expected to grow less. He said the 
purpose from now on would be to render the best pos- 
sible service for the least possible money. He said his 
own opinion was that the state commissions had _ the 
same functions now that they always had, but that this 
was a legal question, into which he preferred not to enter. 
He said he believed the railroads would never again be 
permitted to initiate their own rates. Rates would be 
made by the Interstate Commission,. in co-operation with 
the state commissions. He favored a uniform classifica- 
tion and he said no one in the Railroad Administration 
was committed to the class mileage scales as proposed. 
There was no disposition to make a further advance in 
rates. Rafes, he said, were high enough, and if there 
were any slack to be taken up the government itself 
ought to do it. He said he would like to get together 
with the state commissions on a uniform system of ac- 
counting. 

The field part of the valuation work, he said, would 
take about another year and the office part still another 
year. 

Thursday’s Session. 

The state commissioners in their méeting November 
14, adopted more resolutions. One of the most important 
of the whole convention was offered by W. L. Ranson of 
New York. It expressed the desirability of action beins 
taken forthwith by the President or the Director-General 
to recognize the authority of the states over intrastate 
matters, but stated that in any event it was the duty of 
the states to exercise their authority. The resolution stated 
also that consideration ought to be given by the President 
and Congress to legislation defining the future status of 
the railroads, and that whatever plan of operation 18 
adopted, the powers of local tribunals should be safe- 
guarded. ‘ 

Mr. Helm of Kansas made a speech on this resolutiol 
before it was adopted in which he said the time had come 
to demand and not merely to supplicate and adopt resolu: 
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tions. He thought’a committee ought to be appointed to 
wait on Mr. McAdoo and tell him an understanding was 
desited. He said Mr. McAdoo had promised the state 
commissioners that they would be allowed to function as 
ysual under war operation, and had said he would issue a 
bulletin to that effect. Such a bulletin, he said, had been 
dictated by Mr. McAdoo and Commissioner Aitchison had 
peen authorized to circulate it. It reached Judge Payne’s 
desk, he said, and there it died. 

Mr. Hall of Nebraska thought the states ought to take 
their jurisdictional questions into court, as his state had 
doe? Mr. Helm said he thought the railroad administra- 
tio may have desired to co-operate with the states, but 
that the men charged with the details of government opera- 
ti were not of that mind and had desired to put the state 
commissions out of business. 

Mr. MacLeod of Massachusetts thought federal control 
inthe main had been successful, and that it had not really 
had a fair chance. Mr. Clendenning of Ohio thought the 
commissioners were treading on thin ice in threatening to 
goto the mat with the Director-General. He thought Mr. 
McAdoo ought to have a chance, now that peace had come, 
to alter his policies to fit new conditions. 

President Elmquist said the responsibility for bringing 
about reductions in rates seemed to rest with the state 
commissions, which should make a study of the situation. 

Another resolution by Mr. Ranson was adopted continu- 
ing the Special War Committee to consider after-the-war 
problems. 

A resolution offered by Mr. Shaw of illinois was adopted 
préviding for co-operation between the state commissions 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission as to intrastate 
rates when discrimination might be caused. The resolu- 
tion authorized the Special War Committee to confer with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with a view to get- 
ting proper legislation enacted. 

Postmaster-General Burleson addressed the convention 
on government operation of the wire companies. He made 
no reference to a change in the plan of control, now that 
the war is over. So far as anything he said to the con- 
trary was concerned, he seemed to regard his control as 
permanent. As was later pointed out by Mr. Hill of New 
York, his address was disappointing to the commissioners, 
who had hoped they might get some helpful information 
from him. Mr. Hill offered a resolution to the effect that 
the war purposes of government control of the wire com- 
panies had been served as far as it-was possible for them 
to be served, and that the state commissioners were em- 
barrassed by the assumption of control by Mr. Burleson. 
It asked that federal control cease as soon as practicable 
and the military necessity had ended. The phrase in 
regard to military necessity was added by amendment. 
After some debate, the resolutions were adopted. 


Commissioner Clark made a few remarks congratulating 
the convention on its intelligent treatment of subjects con- 
sidered. Commissioner Aitchison, chairman, read the re- 
port of the Committee on Statistics and Accounts of Rail- 
toad Companies, 

It was decided to hold the next convention at Indianap- 
olis, Ind., the second Tuesday in October,-1919. 


A special committee made a report on organization of © 


the Washington office and budget, which was adopted. Mr. 
Haynes of Indiana was chairman of the committee. It was 
decided that Mr. Elmquist, who is the Association’s valua- 
tion Solicitor, should also be general solicitor, with an 
assistant, the office to act as a general clearing house for 
the state commissioners in obtaining information and to 
appear before congressional committees and bureaus and 
departments of the government on business for the state 
Commissions as far as practicable. 


The Association on November 13 elected the following 
officers: President, C. E. Elmquist, Minnesota; first vice- 
poesttent, C. M. Candler, Georgia; second vice-president, J. 
“ Eastman, Massachusetts; secretary, James B. Walker, 
tines York (re-elected); assistant secretary, L. S. Boyd, 
naan of the Interstate Commerce Commission (re- 
ton lowing is the text of the Shaw resolution looking 
cima Cooperation between the state and federal commis- 
th It appearing desirable in the public interest that au- 

orization should exist for effective co-operation between 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission and the commis- 
sions of the several states having jurisdiction over intra- 
state railroad rates in cases’ where discrimination between 
interstate and intrastate rates might otherwise exist; and 

“Whereas, Such co-operation can now be secured only 
to a limited extent, and then only by voluntary action, for 
which no provisions exist in the statutes; and 

“Whereas, The Interstate Commerce. Commission, in 
its annual report for the year 1916, among its recommenda- 
tions to Congress, recommended as follows: 

“<“That, without abdication of any federal authority to 
finally control questions affecting interstate and foreign 
commerce, the Commission be authorized to co-operate 
with said Commission in efforts to reconcile upon a single 
record the conflicts between state and interstate rates;’ 
and 

“Whereas, It is believed that legislation along these 
lines will go far to meet the requirements of any such 
rate situations; 


“Be it resolved, That the Special War Committte be, 
and it is hereby, directed to confer and co-operate with 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission in bring- 
ing said matter before the federal Congress and the Di- 
rector-General of Railroads, with the view of securing the 
necessary statutory authority for effective co-operation be- 
tween the Interstate Commission and the regulatory com- 
missions of the several states. 


“Be it further resolved, That it shall be the duty of said 
committee to inform the members of this association, from 
time to time, of any such legislation proposed for enact- 
ment by the federal Congress, and that such notification 
shall be full and timely and that all members of the 
association shall have full opportunity to appear and be 
heard on all such proposed legislation, and to take such 
action in regard thereto as they may deem best for the 
public interest.” 


Following is the Ransom resolution continuing the Spe- - 
cial War Committee: 


“The National Association of Railway and Utilities Com- 
missioners, assembled in- annual convention during the 
week of the ending of the war, declares its belief that the 
return of peace brings imperative need for affirmative 
and constructive policies, on the part of the national and 
state governments, in readjusting railroad and public util- 
ity rates, service, finance and management to a peace 
basis. The association desires that the state public utility 
commissions, in behalf of the people of their respective 
states, shall render all possible aid in bringing about 
these readjustments on a sound and forward-looking basis 
which will assure the continued protection of public rights 
and the preservation of state authority over matters best 
administered through knowledge of local needs and con- 
ditions. 

“For the acceptable solution of these after-the-war prob- 
lems, this asscciation pledges to the President of the 
United States and to the Congress the continued co- 
operation of the members and representatives of this as- 
sociation, along the’ lines and in the spirit which has 
characterized the patriotic service of the Special War 
Committee created at the last annual meeting of this 
association. To that end it is hereby 


“Resolved, That the Special War Committee be con- . 
tinued as a special committee of the association, with 
power on the part of the President to appoint two addi- 
tional members and to fill vacancies at any time existing 
in its membership; that, in addition to the functions indi- 
cated in the-resolution creating such special committee, 
the committee shall be charged with the duty of acting 
along: similar lines with respect to the railroad and public 
utility problems arising out of war-time conditions and 
incident to their readjustment to a normal basis; that 
the special committee as constituted under this resolution 
shall be charged with the duty of conferring with the 
appropriate federal and state authorities and with each 
state commission, and of making appropriate suggestions 
as to the form and substance of legislative, executive and 
judicial action with respect to after-the-war conditions 
affecting railroads and utilities under the jurisdiction of 
any of the state commissions, it being understood that 
such special committee shall act in behalf of this associa- 
tion, but that no action of the special committee shall 
be deemed to bind any state or state commission or mem- 
ber thereof.” 
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ADDRESS OF C. E. ELMQUIST 


(Delivered before the convention of the N. A. R. U. C. at Wash- 
ington, November 12.) 


When the convention met in annual session in October, 
1917, the nation was at war. The mighty energy and 
limitless resources of the republic were being devoted 
to its successful prosecution. The demands of our army 
and navy and of the civilian and military population of 
our allies for food, material and supplies of all kinds, had 
placed colossal burdens on American industry and Ameri- 
can transportation systems. Strenuous exertion and self- 
denial were evident everywhere. New construction and 
improvements contemplated by the railroads had been 
abandoned. “Business as Usual” was junked, and “Un- 
usually Busy” was the order of the day. 

Having to some extent anticipated this strain, the car- 
riers had already organized a central board with head- 
quarters at Washington. Five eminent railroad presidents 
composed it, with Fairfax Harrison aS chairman. Curtail- 
ment of expenditures of money was called for. Restric- 
tions in freight and passenger service were required. The 
demand went forth for more generous distribution of 
equipment and motive power among carriers, heavier load- 
ing and more prompt unloading of cars, and shipment of 
freight by the shortest line, irrespective of billing in- 
structions. The emergency demanded that the railroads 
be operated as a unit, and the board was endeavoring to 
meet this demand. 

They appealed to the state commissions for co-operation, 
and the response was prompt and effective. There were 
no slackers in our camp. Every one of these organiza- 
tions, from its chairman down to its assistant office boy, 
worked patriotically and nobly in the cause. Their knowl- 
edge and experience, their familiarity with local needs 
and desires, their nearness to the people and the places, 
made them a potent factor in the struggle. By word and 
example they soon created among the citizens of the 
states a wholesome public sentiment and a spirit of con- 
sideration for the carriers and of co-operation with them. 

For the purpose of more perfectly co-ordinating the 
powers and activities of state commissions with the 
railroad board and the federal government, the convention 
created a special war committee of five members, made 
up as follows: Max Thelen of California, chairman; 
Travis H. Whitney of New York; Frank H. Funk, Illinois; 
Joseph B. Eastman, Massachusetts; Ralph W. E. Donges, 
New Jersey; Edward C. Niles, New Hampshire, ex officio. 
This committee organized in November and proceeded at 
once to establish a proper working basis with the rail- 
road board. Though differing from the carriers,on many 
service and economic questions, they subordinated their 
own views and co-operated harmoniously in securing the 
changes in practices and operation necessary to the speedy 
transportation of troops, equipment and supplies and the 
conservation of money, material and labor. They were 
performing a useful and necessary public service, and it 
seemed at that time that state commissions were an im- 
portant arm of the military and regulatory branches of 
the government. 

This was the situation when the President took over the 
possession and control of the steam railroads on the 
twenty-eighth day of December, 1917. Immediately upon 
the assumption of federal control the commissions ten- 
dered their support and assistance to the President and 
the Director-General. Without’exception the state efficers 
believed that government operation could be made suc- 
cessful if properly conducted, and, moreover, they felt 
that they should be a part of the public organization which, 
had been called upon to operate these important instru- 
mentalities of commerce. It was fully realized that the 
actual operation should be left to experienced railroad 
men, but the commissioners felt that their experience, 
knowledge and thorough understanding of service and 
lecal conditions should be utilized by the Director-General. 
Indeed, this impression was strengthened by that part of 
the language of the President’s proclamation which states 
that control was assumed. “to the end that such systems 
of transportation be utilized for the transfer and trans- 
portation of troops, war material and equipment to the 
exclusion, so far as may be necessary, of all other traffic 
thereon; and that so far as such exclusive use be not 
necessary or desirable, such system of transportation be 
operated and utilized in the performance of such other 
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services as the national interests may require and of the 
usual and ordinary business and duties of common gap. 
riers.” And the following paragraph, which reads: 


Until and so far~as said director shall from time to time 
otherwise by general or special orders determine, such systems 
of transportation shall remain subject to all existing statutes 
and orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission and to 
statutes and orders of regulating commissions of the vari 
ae Fn which said systems or any part thereof shall he 
situated. 


And the following, taken from the President’s message 
to Congress, Jan. 4, 1918: 


The common administration will be carried out with as little 
disturbance of the present operating organizations and _ per. 
sonnel of the railways as possible. * * * It is necessary that 
the transportation of troops and of war materials, of food and 
of fuel and of everything that is necessary for.the full mobilizg. 
tion of the energies and resources of the country should be first 
considered, but it is clearly in the public interest also that the 
ordinary activities and the normal industrial and commercial 
life of the country should be interfered with and dislocated as 
little as possible, and the public may rest assured that the 
interest and convenience of the private shipper will be as care- 
fully served and safeguarded as it is possible to serve and 
safeguard it in the present extraordinary circumstances, 


Naturally the advent of government operation gave rige 
to important legal and practical considerations. Did fed. 
eral control operate to suspend all existing state and 
federal laws which had been passed with respect to pri 
vately operated railroads? Did it divorce the federal] and 
state commissions from all regulatory powers? Did it 
prevent the exercise of the powers of taxation or the or. 
dinary police powers of the states? Did the exercise of 
the war power over railroads vest in the President origi- 
nal and exclusive power over rates, service and practices? 
These, and many allied questions, were being asked, 
Representatives of the carriers very promptly rallied un- 
der the banner of exclusive control by the President, and 
they permitted it to be known that in their opinion the 
federal and state commissions had lost all jurisdiction 
over the railroads which had been taken over by the 
government for military purposes. Thus the status of 
hundreds of pending cases before federal and state com- 
missions was left in doubt, and the public was not in 
possession of information as to the proper method to be 
employed in securing the redress of grievances which were 
entertained against the railroads. 


At this juncture, and solely for the purpose of having 
the status of federal and state commissions clearly under- 
stood, eighteen representatives of these commissions met 
the Director-General at Washington on Jan. 15, 1918, at 
which time the whole problem was discussed. At the 
close of this conference the Director-General intimated 
that he would issue a statement to the public outlining 
his position, but this has not been done. However, the 
testimony of the Director-General before the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce January 21, in 
support of the federal control bill, sheds light upon the 
question. Among other things he said: 


As it stands today the state commissions are exercising pre- 
cisely their same functions. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is exercising its same functions, and, for my own part, 
I believe as little disturbance should be made as possible in 
those matters. Yet at the same time it is very essential that 
the President should exercise his full powers as the public 
necessity requires. * * * As I said to the state commls- 
sioners who called on me the other day, the ordinary procedure 
will continue to be observed; that the advice and suggestion and 
assistance of these commissions could be made of great value 
in the management of the railroads; but the purpose of the 
President was and is not to exercise any power he possesses 
to override the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and various state commissions except in cases. were it 1s 
clearly necessary to do so to meet the war emergencies or {0 
serve the public interest. * * * Why it would be foolish for 
the federal government to undertake to pass upon local ques- 
tions, for instance, laying a side track to an industrial plant, or 
other such affairs. For my part, I am willing that state com- 
missions shall continue to exercise their powers. They are not 
going to be interfered with at any time except in cases where it 
is clearly: necessary for the public interest and for the purposes 
of the war. Their powers should not be allowed to override 
the judgment of the federal government as to what the war 
necessity may be in the management and control of these 
railroads. 


In testifying before the House committee on January 23 
the Director-General in part said: 


As to intrastate rates, I think that the state commissions 
ought to continue to consider such questions as they arise. 
Quesions affecting local conditions are coming up from time to 
time, and they ought to hear them and pass upon them; an 
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so long as their views and judgment do not run counter to the 
ommon interest they will be regarded and accepted just as 
heretofore. I had a conference with, I think, about twenty 
representatives of the state commissions recently, and I told 
them that I thought they ought to go forward just as usual, 
and in fact the President’s proclamation so provides—and heat 
cases and exercise their powers as they, have heretofore done, 
always. of course, with the understanding that the President 
has the power to override any. decision they may make when 
ne thinks it necessary to do so in the public interest. 


The Director-General expressed his opinion upon the 
subject of rate control before the committees of the House 
and Senate. Speaking upon this point before the House 
committee on January 23, he said: 


Now as to the rate-making power, I think the President un- 
doubtedly has the power to control rates during the time of 
federal possession under the present law. I think, on the other 
hand, that that power ought not to be exercised, and I am sure 
it will not be exercised except in. such cases as may be neces- 
sary in the public interest. I think it will be very unwise for 
the federal government to undertake through the Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads, who merely represents the President in this 
control, to pass upon all the rates in the country either de novo 
or as questions may arise concerning them. I think that the 
agency of the Interstate Commerce Commission ought to be em- 
ployed, and that it ought to hear these questions from time to 
time as the public interests require, and that the views of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or their judgment as to what 
ought to be done in the circumstances ought to prevail, and I 
think would undoubtedly be permitted to prevail except in so 
far as it might be wise for the President to modify or to 
change them. * * * Now that applies to interstate rates. 
As to intrastate rates, I think that the state commissions ought 
to continue to consider such questions as they arise. 


Before the Senate committee on January 23 he testified 
as follows: 


Let me say that the regulation of rates is a very complicated 
question. We have a fabric built and interwoven by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the various state commissions 
over a period of many years. It is not only a question of the 
amount of the rate but of the effect of the rate upon different 
communities. Those rates have relation to the ecanomic status 
and the industrial activities of the country. Ithink that any man 
who undertook lightly to disturb that rate structure would he 
doing a very foolish thing, and naturally the President would 
not undertake to exercise the power he has under the law to 
destroy or disturb rates lightly or unnecessarily. 


In discussing the question of the economies which might 
be expected from unified federal operation, the Director- 
General testified before the House committee as follows: 


Iam hopeful that no deficiency will result. I am expressing 
a hope, of course, when I say that it may be possible through 
economies that can be practiced under combined and coordi- 
nated operation of the railroads of the country to overcome 
any advances that may have to be made in wages and for the 
extra cost of material and supplies owing to the very high 
prices prevailing throughout the country. I again say I express 
that hope, and I think there are good grounds for that hope. 


The federal control act, approved March 21, 1948, gave 
the President the power to initiate rates, fares, charges 
and classifications by filing the same with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and authorized the Commission 
upon complaint to hear and determine the justness and 
reasonableness of such charges. Intrastate rates were not 
mentioned in the act, but section 15 provided that— 


_ Nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, 
impair or affect the existing laws or powers of the states in 
relation to taxation or the lawful police regulations of the 
several states, except wherein such laws, powers or regulations 
may affect the transportation of troops, war material, govern- 
ment supplies or the issue of stocks and bonds. 


The right to make intrastate rates emanates from the 
police powers of the states, and the decisions which sup- 
port this proposition of law are too numerous to mention 
at this time. The proclamation and address of the Pres- 
ident to Congress, the testimony of the Director-General 
before the Senate and House committees, and the language 
of the federal control act, gave rise to the belief that 
the functions of the federal and state commissions would 
not be disturbed unless they directly interfered with the 
transportation of troops, war material and supplies, or 
the operation of the railroads for military purposes; that 
no change in the rate structure of the country would 
be made unless it was imperatively needed as a war 
measure, and in such event commissions would be con- 
sulted before the rates were initiated and that through 
4 unifiei system of operation there was good reason to 
hope that economies would: be put into effect which would 
pe care of any increase in wages or other operating 

8. 


But the facts are otherwise. The Railroad Administra- 
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tion has questioned the exercise of the most ordinary 
police powers of state commissions. It initiated rates 
which destroyed schedules that had been prepared by 
the states, and it has deliberately sought to deprive the 
states of the exercise of any jurisdiction over intrastate 
rates, fares and charges. Wages of train employes have 
been increased about $635,000,000 over the wages received 
in 1917, and there are now pending before the wage 
board applications which, if granted, will add another 
three or four hundred millions to the operating cost of 
the railroads. Demurrage charges and freight and pas- 
senger rates have been increased so as to bring in not 
less than $800,000,000 per annum, and it was recently an- 
nounced that at least $25,000,000 of increased charges 
will be added to the express rates. At no time prior to 
the introduction of these rates did the Railroad Admin- 
istration consult with state commissions or shippers with 
reference to the reasonableness of the rates or as to the 
effect which the added rates would have upon the busi- 
ness or the industries of the country. Within the past 
ten days the Railroad Administration has submitted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for its consideration 
standard scales of class rates which will apply to both 
state and interstate commerce, thus indicating an inten- 
tion of bringing to a uniform basis all freight and passen- 
ger rates on all lines of railroad. Of course, this proposed 
scale is not a war measure, nor does it seem to be de- 
signed to increase revenue. It will disturb many ship- 
pers who have hitherto borne all increased rate charges 
patriotically and uncomplainingly. It is intimated that 
state commissions may be permitted to criticize this scale 
or make helpful suggestions looking to an improvement 
in the schedule, but only in an advisory capacity, as in 
the case of an individual shipper. 

It should be distinctly understood that not a single word 
in this or any other address to be delivered before this 
convention is intended to reflect on the integrity or the 
high purpose of the President of the United States. The 
great problems of national and international policy have, 
since the taking over of the railroads, so consumed his 
attention that he could not take cognizance of these 
minor matters. , 

To subordinates fell the work of originating the poli- 
cies and directing the operations of the unified railroad 
systems. Most of these men were former railroad em- 
ployes, and, whatever their motives, they repeatedly ham- 
pered the activities and usefulness of the state commis- 
sions. They promulgated rules, rate orders and practices 
that quickly deprived the people of the land of rights 
and privileges’ secured by years of struggle. The in- 
crease and unification of rates, charges and classifications 
seemed their dominant passion. They cracked the egg- 
shell boundaries of states and scrambled intrastate and 
interstate rate schedules into an omelette. Before the 
liberty motor could be perfected or the unsinkable ship 
made safe for democracy, they had visualized and fabri- 
cated a structure so nearly resembling the plan suggested 
by the railroads before the Newlands committee that he 
who runs may read. ' 

With very few exceptions the state commissions are 
of the opinion that the Railroad Administration has ex- 
ceeded the powers conferred upon it by the act of Con- 
gress. It has been -generally recognized, however, that 
during the period of the war there should be no litigation 
of these questions. 


This was the situation during the war. While the ne- 
gotiations over the terms of final settlement may be 
slightly prolonged, peace has already become almost a 
practical reality. Acts unquestioned as “war measures” 
may be investigated as “peace measures.” We have 
reached that time when it is our privilege and duty to 
discuss transportation problems in terms of peace. Let 
us consider a few of these problems: 


1. Wpon the cessation of hostilities state commissions 
should proceed to exercise the powers conferred upon them 
by law in such a way as not to interfere with the obliga- 
tions assumed by the government to meet the standard 
return or to successfully operate the roads. The new 
conditions of operation must, of course, be recognized 
and considered as part of the evidence in proceedings. 
The fact, however, that commissions suspended many of 
their activities during the war, and hesitated to engage 
in litigation with the federal government over questions 
of jurisdiction should not be taken as an indication that 
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they will or should do the same thing in times of peace. 
Technically, the nation is at war until the peace treaty 
is agreed to, but. for practical transportation purposes 
we are at peace, and the wise rules and practices which 
have grown up in the country should be restored without 
any unnecessary delay. 

2. The proposed scale of standard class rates should 
be given prompt and immediate consideration by this con- 
vention. Rate standardization seems to be the hobby of 
the Railroad Administration. The shippers have made 
many sacrifices during this war and have borne unusually 
heavy transportation burdens. Their efforts to reconstruct 
their affairs on a peace basis should not be hampered by 
any scheme of rate-making which is not necessary to 
the successful operation of the railroad lines. Idealistic 
schemes are the hobby of the scientific man, but when 
put into effect they frequently go hard with the one who 
pays the freight. Standardization is generally toward 
higher levels. 

3. The public, and most regulating officials, are satis- 
fied that the rates which were established in normal times 
failed to meet the demands and increased operating costs 
during the war. Efforts will be made to readjust these 
rates upon a peace basis, but this will not be an easy 
task on account of the many changes which have been 
made in operating conditions. It is to be hoped that the 
Railroad Administration will undertake a study of this 
question with the view of making such reductions as the 
conditions may warrant. In the absence of such an ac- 
tion, and even if it is undertaken, it is certain that many 
of the large shippers will file complaints charging that 
the rates upon their particular commodities or classes 
are unreasonable. Large shipping organizations are 
equipped with men who.are able to assist in this inves- 
tigation, but the general public is not represented. The 
state commissions should avail themselves of this op- 
portunity to make a close study of the operating accounts 
now maintained by the carriers, and to prepare data to 
be used in proceedings before either the railroad com- 
mittees or state and interstate commissions. In the east- 
ern and western rate advance cases the co-operative work 
of the commissions resulted in substantial savings to the 
public. Many of your commissions have expert account- 
ants who have long made a study of railroad accounts, 
and it would be well to set them to work on this job. 


4. The announcement recently made by the Director- 
General of a $25,000,000 increase soon to be made in 
express rates prompts the suggestion that a careful ex- 
amination should be made of the cost to the railroads of 
doing the express business. The question will be dis- 
cussed in the report of the Special War Committee. It 
goes without saying, however, that unified control of both 
railroads and express presents an unusual opportunity for 
making a close study of the cost of carrying the latter. 
The result of such an investigation will be helpful in 
determining whether the express business should be con- 
ducted by the railroads, by the government or as it is at 
present. So long as_the Railroad Administration can 
change at will the terms of the contract as to division 
of the gross earnings, there is slight hope of any sub- 
stantial reduction in the express charges. 


5. At present, the power-to fix wages and rates rests 
in the hands of the Director-General. As _ heretofore 
stated, that power has been exercised by increasing. wages 
over $635,000,000, and rates in a sum greatly exceeding 
that amount. In the future adjustment of the railroad 
situation careful thought should be given to the advisa- 
bility of uniting the wage and rate making power in the 
hands of one body. The public is willing to pay rates 
that will allow liberal compensation to employes of the 
railroads. When the Adamson bill was before Congress 
Senator Underwood offered an amendment for the purpose 
of placing the wage-making power in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Undoubtedly this ques- 
tion will be given prominence in the near future, and this 
association should give it serious consideration. It is 
too important to be passed upon hastily, and therefore 
it may be wise to refer the matter to an appropriate 
committee. ,; 

6. The report of the Special War Committee will deal 
with the subject of street and electric railways. Many 
of these companies have found it hard to meet expenses 
during this period of high operating costs, and they have 
been embarrassed by the restrictions imposed by local 
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franchises. Under the circumstances it has been oy. 
tremely difficult to maintain the standard of service. Per. 
haps the time has come for our association to consider 
the advisability of recommending a change in the contrag 
relationship of these utilities. One of the methods sug. 
gested is that state laws or constitutions be modified go 
as to give all state commissions jurisdiction over rates 
of utilities and that an indeterminate permit, free from 
all local limitation as to rates, be issued upon the surrep. 
der of the existing license or franchise. This plan seems 
to have worked out satisfactorily in Wisconsin. 

7. The Special War Committee will also deal with the 
telephone and telegraph question. The government has 
been in control of these properties only since August 1, 
and necessarily but few changes in rates or operating 
conditions have been perfected. The Postmaster-Genera] 
claims that he has jurisdiction over rates, and that it js 
his purpose to standardize toll and exchange rates 
throughout the country. A rate committee has been ap. 
pointed, and it is our understanding that it will be en. 
larged by the addition of two members from the state 
commissions. The act giving the President authority to 
take over the telephone plants for military purposes re. 
served all the police powers to the states. Thus we are 
confronted with the same practice as well as the same 
legal problem that we have met in dealing with the Rail- 
road Administration. With the suspension of hostilities 
it will be no longer necessary for the government to op- 
erate the telephone plants for war purposes, and it would 
therefore seem to be the duty of state commissions to 
proceed to hear, try and determine service and rate com- 
plaints as heretofore. There is no need of gett‘ng into 
a conflict with the government over questions of juris- 
diction unless the public interest or some substantial prin- 
ciple is involved. While members are in Washington they 
should visit Mr. Burleson and the men who have taken 
charge of the work for the government. In governmental 
activities the representatives of the corporations are al- 
ways on the ground. State commissions can well follow 
their example. Frequent contact with government officials 
will be helpful to the cause of regulation, and will tend 
to establish a proper comradeship and understanding be- 
tween those who represent the states and those who rep- 
resent the nation. 

8. The Bureau of Standards is a government depart- 
ment which should be cultivated by state commissions. 
In the scientific study of service, standards, accounting 
and other questions relating to utilities, it is, and should 
be, closely allied to the states. A representative of this 
bureau will appear before our convention and explain the 
purpose of that board and the plan it has of co-operating 
with the state commissions. As far as possible we should 
all strive toward uniformity in service, rates, standards 
and accounting of public utilities. Absolute uniformity 
is not possible, because operating conditions vary greatly 
in different parts of the country. Nevertheless, the re 
ports of the Bureau of Standards, which are based upon 
scientific investigation by impartial men, are worthy of 
careful consideration. I trust that this association will 
give some time to that subject. 

Under the law the railroads must be returned to private 
ownership twenty-one months after the exchange of ratifi- 
cations of peace. One of the most important problems 
to be dealt with during the reconstruction period is the 
disposition to be made of the railroads. Operation by 
the government has forced attention to the question of 
public ownership. All students of transportation prob- 
lems realize that the railroads must either continue under 
government control, be restored to private ownership in 
the same condition in which the roads were when taken 
over, or be returned to private ownership under a modi- 
fied plan. This question will be fully discussed in the 
report of the Special War Committee. In all probability 
the carriers will themselves unite upon some plan and 
present it to Congress. Whether the roads are to be 
privately or publicly operated, due regard must be givel 
to the issue of securities, the change and establishment 
of rates, and the necessity of some form of local regula: 
tion over local affairs. In the consideration of these 
problems state commissions should take an active part. 
It is to be hoped that this convention will decide upo 
a course of action -which will enable the commissions 1 
appear before the congressional committee either to criti- 
cize, suggest amendments to, or approve of any pial 
which may be under consideration. 
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While we have defeated the military machine that 
sought io overpower and dominate the world, we are 
apparently far short of having caused the world to be 
made safe for civilization. The anarchy in Russia, now 
sweeping over Germany with death and destruction in 
iis wake, is a storm signal that we need all heed. Re- 
adjustments of prices and wages to a peace basis in this 
country may cause unpleasant disturbances. As public 
officers, we are all sworn to obey and uphold the laws 
and the constitutions of our several states and the nation. 
This obligation, like that of citizenship, should not be 
accepted thoughtlessly. It carries a grave responsibility. 
All of you have made sacrifices during the war—sacrifices 


of sons and money, of food, energy, property and con-. 


yeniences. Bureaucratic orders have been issued, and by 
you accepted uncomplainingly. The sole thought has been 
to help the country. No demand remains uncomplied 
with, When the pro-Germans and pacifist elements threat- 
ened the success of our military efforts, you unhesitatingly 
met every call to patriotism, without giving a moment’s 
thought to the effect which such action might have upon 
your personal fortunes or social relations. “My Country!” 
was the watchword of your actions. 

Now that war is over, “My Country” must still be the 
watchword of your actions. The storm may be severe 
and the danger great; you will not falter in the perform- 
ance of your duty. The days following the Civil War 
are the darkest pages in our history. Selfishness and 
cupidity seemed to be rampant, and great fortunes were 
porn out of the misery of a defeated people. The op- 
portunities for fraud and corruption were never more in- 


viting than they wil be during the reconstruction period - 


which is now upon us. We should profit by the experi- 
ence of the past and seek in every way to prevent any 
injustice to the people of our beloved land. State officers 


should take the front line trenches during the period of - 


reconstruction and assist in punishing the evildoer, in 
cultivating the proper relation between those who toil and 
those who employ labor, those who produce things, 
whether on the farm or in the factory, and those who 
conserve the products of labor, and to utilize the wide 
experience which, through public favor, they have been 
permitted to gain in an effort to bring about a proper 
solution of the transportation and utility problems of our 
country. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL WAR COM- 
MITTEE 


(Read by Chairman Eastman at the meeting of the National 
Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners.) 

This committee was created under a resolution of the 
National Association, unanimously adopted at the conven- 
tion last year, which authorized the president “to appoint 
immediately a Special War Committee of five members, 
which shall be charged with the duty of conferring with 
the appropriate Federal and State authorities and with 
each State commission, and of giving advice and sugges- 
tions as to what each commission can do affirmatively and 
constructively to help the nation in the present emergency; 
and to select agents to carry out its objects and to make 
effective ihe offers of co-operation made by the president 
and the executive committee.” The resolution also made 
the president of the association ex-officio a member of the 
committee. ; 

Immediately upon its appointment the Special War Com- 
mittee organized and selected as its secretary the solicitor 
of the Valuation Committee and the present acting presi- 
dent of this association, Hon. Charles E. Elmquist, of Min- 
hesota. ‘Ve should be derelict indeed if we did not, in 
beginnine this report, record our deep appreciation of the 
Work which our secretary has done. If the committee has 
been of use to the Nation and to the States, the credit is 
largely his. Under most difficult conditions, with the situa- 
lon chancing from day to day, he has been indefatigable 
in his efforts to keep the committee and the commissions 
fully informed and to represent the public interest before 
he Washington authorities. 

Ryn committee has been handicapped by the habit which 
€ government has developed of taking its members into 
€ naticnal service. Our first chairman, Max Thelen, of 
aliforn : became surveyor of contracts in the War De- 
artmen: last June, and Ralph W. E. Donges, of New Jer- 
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sey, became a Lieutenant-Colonel and member of the board 
of assessors of the same department. Shortly afterward 
Edward C. Niles, of New Hampshire, president of the 
Association, was taken over as Manager of Short Line Rail- 
roads by the Railroad Administration, while more recently 
Christopher B. Garnett, of Virginia, has been commissioned 
Lieutenant-Colonel and is chairman of the board of con- 
tract adjustment of the War Department. The present 
committee is only in part the committee which was.orig- 
inally appointed. We have felt keenly the loss of the men 
whose services the government has claimed, but have tried 
to carry on the work with the same fidelity and energy 
with which they began it. 

Since its organization, the committee has held ten meet- 
ings in Washington and has issued many bulletins of in- 
formation and advice, with which the members of this 
Association are familiar. In the performance of its duties 
it has conferred or corresponded at various times with the 
President, the Secretary of War, the Director-General of 
Railroads and his staff, the Postmaster General and his 
staff, members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Director of the Council of National Defense, the Capital 
Issues Committee, the Railroads’ War Board, the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, the National War Labor Board, and other sim- 
ilar bodies. The fact was impressed upon all that the one 
dominating, controlling desire of the State railroad and 
utilities commissions was to help win the war, and that 
they and their trained organizations were at the command 
of the Federal government for the accomplishment of 
that end. 

A mere resume of the work which the Special War Com- 
mittee has done would, we think, serve little purpose. The 
members of the Association are informed in’ regard to the 
quantity and quality of that work by the bulletins which 
have been issued, and this convention is more concerned 
with the future than it is with the past. The opportunity 
should not be lost, however, to express our belief, founded 
on information from all over the country, that the State 
commissions have a record, since the war began, in har- 
mony with the spirit and needs of the times, 

They have helped their country by allowing and facil- 
itating reductions of service needed for the conservation 
of labor and fuel; by refraining from requirements, reason- 
able under ordinary conditions but wasteful of capital and 
energy in time of war; and by permitting without undue 
delay or controversy increases in rates fairly demanded by 
the rapid advance of wages and prices and necessary to 
relieve utilities of more than their fair share of the burden 
of war conditions. On the positive side, they have also 
helped.their country by special investigations and proceed- 
ings directed toward the more efficient handling of freight 
by both carriers and public, the conservation and better use 
of electrical energy and of labor, provision of transporta- 
tion facilities for war industries, co-operation with fuel ad- 
ministrators, and the like. They have responded loyally to 
every call for assistance made upon them by those more 
directly connected with the prosecution of the war, and it 
is our only regret that such calls have been too few and 
that those in authority have too seldom appreciated the 
capacity for assistance which the commissions possess. 


It was inevitable that in the war emergency radical 
changes should have been deemed necessary in the conduct 
of the affairs of the transportation and utility companies. 
It was inevitable that these changes should have raised 
perplexing questions of practice and of policy affecting the 
future as well as the present. It was equally inevitable 
that these questions should have caused doubt and anxiety 
to the State commissions, for they have occupied a difficult 
position. On the one hand has been the earnest desire not 
to interfere with measures, however drastic, which were 
essential to the prosecution of the war. On the other hand 
has been their duty to safeguard the public and to protect 
and preserve rights established after long struggle in the 
past. It is with some of the more important of these vital 
questions that the committee wishes to deal in this report. 

The spirit in which these questions are approached is 
important, and it may not be amiss to suggest certain 
general principles which ought, in our judgment, to guide 
in their consideration. These are: 

First: ‘The country has been engaged in a gigantic task. 
Every nerve and energy has been in action and it has 
exerted a force, directed across the water, which few con- 
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ceived it could exert in so short a space of time. Those in 
authority have been and are still under dire strain and 
responsibility, and the force exerted abroad has diminished 
the fund available for use at home. Shortage of labor and 
materials is a constantly disturbing factor. It is not to be 
expected that either the old or the new machinery of 
industry should move perfectly. We ought not to be too 
prone to criticize, and such criticism as we offer should 
be directed toward fundamental errors in policy, rather 
than toward defects in practice ‘which are the natural 
result of the grievous times in which we are living. 

Second: Every effort should be made to secure desired 
results by friendly co-operation. No principle or right 
vital to the public interest ought to be surrendered, but 
this is no time for antagonism or litigation if either can 
reasonably be avoided. 


Third: Jealousy of jurisdiction ought not to enter in. 
It is of no possible consequence whether State commissions 
gain or lose power so long as the rights of the public are 
preserved. We are only a means to an end, and if that 
end can be aecomplished as well or better in some ‘other 
way there is no good reason why anybody should object. 
The welfare of the public is the test and nothing else 
matters. 

Passing from this preliminary discussion to the con- 
sideration of special questions: 


Railroads. 


On December 28, 1917, the President took over the pos- 
session, use, control and operation of all the railroads of 
the country engaged in general transportation, including 
controlled water lines, and provision was made by Con- 
gress for the operation of these transportation systems 
while under Federal control and for the just compensation 
of their owners in an Act approved March 21, 1918. Con- 
trol is to continue during the period of the war and for a 
reasonable time thereafter, not exceeding twenty-one 
months. 


The situation has been productive of uncertainty and 
unrest. The Act of Congress provided that the carriers, 
while under Federal control, should be “subject to all laws 
and liabilities as common carriers, whether arising under 
State or Federal laws or at common law, except in so far 
as may be inconsistent with the provisions of this Act or 
any other Act applicable to such Federal control or with 
any order of the President.” It was also provided that 
nothing in the Act should be construed “to amend, repeal, 
impair, or affect the existing laws or powers of the States 
in relation to taxation or the lawful police regulations of 
the several States, except wherein such laws, powers, or 
regulations may affect the transportation of troops, war 
materials, Government supplies, or the issue of stocks and 
bonds.” 

The language quoted leads to the inference that Congress 
did not intend to reduce State regulation to a nullity, but 
wished to preserve it, so far as it did not interfere in any 
proximate and tangible way with the transportation of 
troops and munitions, and that this regulation which it 
sought to preserve included authority over intrastate rates, 
for the regulation of rates is undoubtedly an exercise of 
police powers. The interpretation placed upon the Act by 
the Railroad Administration, however, has apparently been 
very different. We say “apparently,” because no authori- 
tative and comprehensive statement upon this subject has 
been made either by the Director-General or by his immed- 
iate legal advisers. In practice it has been assumed by 
the Railroad Administration that the President, acting 
through the Director-General, has power to initiate intra- 
state as well as interstate rates, regardless of the pro- 
visions of State statutes, and that the State commissions 
have no power of review over rates so initiated. They 
have been filed with the State commissions “for informa- 
tion only” and not in accordance with State statutory pro- 
visions. In the case of service, the practice has varied, 
but it has seemed to be the assumption that the power of 
the Director-General over service and accommodations is 
complete and that the State commissions may exercise au- 
thority, if at all, on sufferance only. In certain instances 
their authority has been directly challenged, even in mat- 
ters of purely local concern. Recently, for example, rep- 
resentatives of the Illinois Central Railroad under Federal 
control have formally declared that the Board of Railroad 
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Commissioners of Iowa “has no power to render an ordy 
effective in any way affecting the property in any Manner 
connected with the use and operation” of that railroad, and 
that all its property “is in the possession and under th 
control of the United States Government; that said contr 
and possession are exclusive of all other controls and py 
session.” 

Confronted by this situation it has been the belie! of this 
committee that the State commissions ought not to embg. 
rass the government, at least while the war contitued, py 
litigation, but should seek the adjustment of differences by 
friendly negotiation, and endeavor in every way, regari. 
less of jurisdictional questions, to aid in making Feder 
operation a success. We have acted from the beginning 
upon this belief, and it is our information that this ha 
been very generally the attitude of the State commissions 

You are familiar with what has taken place and only, 
brief reminder is necessary. On December 27, 1917, the 
president of this Association wrote the Director-Gener 
tendering the hearty co-operation of the State commission; 
and stating that their organizations were at his commanj 
for the service of the country. This was followed by, 
conference at Washington on January 16, and by a furthe 
conference at White Sulphur Springs on June 6, at whic 
as many as thirty states were represented. The Director. 
General was told that the State commissions wished to, 
of all possible assistance, but were perplexed by doubt ani 
uncertainty; that shippers and the general public wer 
calling upon them for relief, while many railroad officials 
challenged their jurisdiction. The following paragraph 
from the .resolutions then presented idicates the remedy 


suggested: 


The state commissions do not desire to work at cross-pur 
poses with the national railroad administration. We know that 
in unity there is strength and we want to help present a com: 
mon frant in this hour of need. We believe that most of th 
difficulties which now portend would be swept away if you 
would issue a general order or in some other way set fort 
clearly and definitely your conception of the relationship be- 
tween the national railroad administration and the state com 
missions. We believe that a definite plan can be worked out 
under which, waiving for the time bothersome questions of 
jurisdiction, the states will know definitely your views on whal 
they should do and what they should not do. While we cannot 
prevent any passenger or shipper from raising issues of juris: 
diction, and while we cannot bind even the commissions, wé 
can say to you that such a plan, worked out between ourselvej 
and definitely announced by you, would undoubtedly receiv 
the hearty and loyal support of most of the state commissions 
and would go far to prevent questions of jurisdiction being 
raised from other sources. 


Subsequently, at the Director-General’s recommendation) 
this matter was taken by the War Committee with Judg 
Prouty of his staff and a definite draft of a general ordet 
on the plan suggested was prepared. 


Up to the present time, neither this general order nd 


any order with similar intent has been issued by the 
Director-General. But even if one should be issued, whil 
the situation would be clarified and improved, there woul 
still be need for further action, at least now that the wa 
is over. There will no longer be the same need for cor 
centration under a single leadership upon one end, regaré 
less of all others, and the powers and duties of the Stalt 
commissions with reference to the railroads ought not, ¥ 
think, to be dependent either upon the sufferance of tlt 
Director-General nor, so far as it can reasonably bk 
avoided, upon interpretation by the courts of ambiguols 
provisions after prolonged litigation. Undoubtedly tl 
question could be raised in the courts, for there are mall 
who believe that the Railroad Administration has golé 
even in time of war, beyond constitutional right in limitil 
State regulation, and the power of the Federal governmetl 
over intrastate matters is certainly far more restricted 
time of peace. But, without waiver of legal rights, it § 
desirable that the subject should receive renewed considet 
tion by Congress. In other words, if Federal control is! 
continue after the war ends—and we assume that it wil 
for some time at least—the issue ought to be fad 
squarely, and there should be a more definite determi 
tion by Congress than is contained in the presen! Act, @ 
the status of State regulation with reference to swt 
control. 

From the experience already gained, it seems to yoll 
committee that the following conclusions, among othel 
may fairly be drawn: j 

(1) The operation of a national system of rai!roads ” 
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the United States is not like the conduct of an ordinary General’s staff, and it is equally a reason for maintaining 
> manne husiness—if for no other reasons, because of tremendous State regulation. ; 

road, anjjam size. There is danger in too great centralization of control (7) This need is further emphasized by the fact that 
nder them and the creation of a bureaucracy too far removed from the present Railroad Administration has shown a tendency 
C contra the immediate influence of public opinion. However well- to go far beyond immediate war purposes in its conduct of 
and pog intentioned they may be, the chief executive officers of railroad affairs. It is considering, and to some extent has 
such a system cannot have any adequate knowledge or already introduced, radical and far-reaching changes in 
ynderstanding of local conditions and problems, and the operation, management and rate structure. While such 
inevitable tendency is to arbitrary action and the develop- changes may prove desirable, it is clear that they require 
ment of rules superficially uniform, but often discrim- most careful consideration and that State commissions, 
inatory and unfair in their application to particular cases. because of their special knowledge and experience, can be 
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| me (2) While this difficulty may be overcome in some of great value in this connection. As this committee 
: Federal fm measure by delegation of authority, subordinates are re- pointed out in a letter to the Director-General, however 
e ginning sponsible to the man who appoints them and tend, in the imperfect the old rate structure may have been, it was 


last analysis, to rely upon what they believe to be his upon this structure that the business of the country has 
missions wishes rather than upon independent judgment. This has developed, and sudden or violent changes are likely to do 
d only sMdeen well illustrated in the Case of the present Federal more harm than good. 

1917, thee control. The attempt has been made to delegate authority (8) Finally it may be said that Federal control does 
’-General fam in rate controversies to regional and district committees, not remove the need, upon general grounds, of a co-ordinate 
missions but, in its actual working, this plan has caused dissatis- but independent system of public supervision. One of the 
commaniqg faction. A common result has been confusion, delay and dangers of public operation of utilities is that it may be 
ved by agg final reference of the dispute to the central authorities in subject to political or financial abuse, involving waste, 
a further Washington. graft and inefficiency. This danger is more likely to de- 
at whim (3) Under normal peace conditions the people of this velop in time of peace than in time of war, and the only 
Directoram country will not be satisfied, we believe, with a mere oppor- known preventive is eternal vigilance. The value of sep- 
ied to um tunity to bring their complaints in regard to rates and arate State regulation in this respect is obvious. 

oubt aniMmservice before railroad executive officers who can refuse Stating the situation concisely, while a Federal control 
lic were public hearings, if they so desire, and say “Yes” or “No,“ of railroads, which excludes local regulation may, perhaps, 
| officiasMe without giving their reasons, subject to appeal to Wash-_ be tolerated in war time, it is neither expedient nor wise 
aragraph{m ington which, in most cases, is a long distance away. in time of peace. This view is based upon the merits of 
> remedy (4) It is our belief that local tribunals of semi-judicial the question, without regard to any constitutional right 
character for the consideration of local questions will be which the States may, and probably do, have to regulate 
necessary to a successful and dramatic administration of ©ommerce within their own borders, even when carried on 


this has 


‘ross-DIN te railroad properties, even under Federal control, and Under Federal auspices. 
nt a com [that the State commissions are well suited to the purpose. So far as service and accommodations are concerned, we 


oy hg be A similar result might, it is true, be secured by the ap-_ believe that this proposition admits of no reasonable dis- 


cet forthe pointment of regional Federal commissions; but tribunals pute. It surely is unwise to leave solely to the discretion 
nship befM directly responsible to the local communities will be far. Of an organization centering at and responsible to Washr 
ener more satisfactory in the long run. They will offset bureau- ington the operation of local passenger trains, the estab- 
sstions of cratic tendencies, and introduce an element of home rule’ lishment, maintenance and sanitation of station facilities, 
; on wha which the size of the country and the complexity of its the investigation of accidents, the protection of railroad 
— conditions make essential. ' crossings, the provision of spur tracks and other matters 
sions, WA (5) Railroad regulation started with the States, and. affecting . local service, safety and equipment. We know 
ee every advance in the law has been prompted by and se- of no way in which adequate consideration can be given 
ricco cured as the result of the experience of local commissions. ® local conditions, and the time and rights of the public 
ion bein! Disregarding the past, however, we believe they have, protected, unless independent local tribunals like the State 

since Federal control was established, amply demonstrated CO™Mmissions are permitted to retain the same direct au- 
endationf— their usefulness tO the public because of their intimate thority in dealing with such matters which they have ex- 
th Jude acquaintance with local conditions. Even before the Act ¢rcised for many years past. The idea, apparently held in 
ral ordaeot Congress was passed, the widespread publicity given S0me quarters, that this problem can be met by the estab- 

by the secretary of this committee to the proposed car- lishment of a central bureau at Washington is manifestly 
spotting charge at industrial tracks resulted in its aban- ill-conceived. Complaints cannot be handled satisfactorily 
donment, and influenced Congress in reserving to the In- Dy long-range correspondence. One of the most valuable 
terstate Commerce Commission power to revise rates upon features of State commission work has been the informal 
complaint. Activity of State commissions after General adjustment of innumerable disputes by personal investiga- 


Order No: 28 “was issued, resulted in a speedy elimination tiom and direct dealing with parties. 
for cone 2 Provision which would, by the immediate raising of all The same may be said of general supervision exercised 
1, regart: intrastate rates to the interstate basis, have inflicted great over accounts, expenditures and methods of administra- 
the State Jury upon large sections of the country, and also in tion. Publicity is a cure for many evils, and the mere fact 
t not, broad changes in the minimum charge provisions. Their that a Government bureaucracy is substituted for private 
ve of tee CMtinued activity has since resulted in other important management does not make such publicity any the less 
nably We modifications, and many complaints in which they have desirable. If State commissions, independently appointed, 
mbiguott interested themselves are now pending. are given general powers of investigation and supervision 
edly. the (6) The need for local public tribunals is accentuated VET accounts and operation, it will be a safeguard against 
are mall by the fact that the men now operating the railroads under the abuse of public management which so many fear, and 
1as golem Federal control, aside from the Director-General, are very ®@ direct incentive to a conduct of affairs which will in 
- limiting largely the men who operated them under private control. Other respects endure the light of day. 
vernment Broadly speaking, the situation could not well be different, In the realm of rates there is more opportunity for dis- 
-ricted inf Sut in view of the training and acquired prejudices of pute. One of the major themes of the railroad repre- 
hts, it is these men, and the fact that many of them believe that sentatives who united last year in an appeal to the New- 
considers Federal control will be temporary, the desirability of pre- lands Committee for the practical elimination of State 
trol is 0 Serving established means of public regulation is evident. regulation was the confusion caused by the conflict be- 
+ it will At the time when the war began they were united in an tween interstate and intrastate rates; and the problgn 
he fact “2deavor practically to eliminate the States from the field presented by the so-called “Shreveport Cases” has been 
etermint of railrosd regulation. It was both necessary and desir- recognized and considered by this Association. Clearly, 
+ Act, ¢ able to place the operating management of the roads in more uniformity, greater concentration and better co-opera- 
to su the hands of experienced railroad men, but policy-determin- tion in the treatment of rate questions are desirable than 
Ng power is a different matter. Men who for years have have prevailed in the past. On the other hand, we think 
to yolt Viewed railroad policy in the light of railroad interest do it equally clear that the knowledge and experience gained 
« others hot over night become satisfactory exponents of the public by the State commissions in long years of dealing with 
interest. It is for this reason that the War Committee has these questions are valuable assets which ought not to be 
iroads it urged larzer representation of the public upon the Director- lost to the country under either private or Federal control. 
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Their value has been demonstrated time and again in 
practice during the past few months. 


Your committee has no hesitation in saying that under 
Federal control, the State commissions should possess the 
right of review over intrastate rates. Loss of time and 
unnecessary conflict of treatment can be avoided in im- 
portant cases by friendly co-operation between the State 
and Federal regulatory bodies, by the making of a joint 
record, and by conference prior to final decision—in other 
words, by following the practice already successfully intro- 
duced in New England. We also believe that the right of 
review should and will be exercised in no arbitrary way 
and with due regard for the contracts which have been 
entered into between the Railroad Administration and the 
earriers and for the necessity of protecting the Federal 
treasury. 


Summing up what has been said above, the Special War 
Committee believes that this Association, if Federal con- 
trol is to be continued, should ask Congress to determine 
more definitely the relation which State regulation should 
bear to such control, this request being made, of- course, 
without even implied waiver of any constitutional right. 
In our opinion, it is desirable in the public interest 
that the State commissions should possess, under Federal 
control, substantially the same authority over service and 
rates and the same general powers of supervision and in- 
vestigation which they have exercised under private rail- 
road ownership. We believe that these recommendations 
are not Inconsistent with the intent of Congress at the 
time when the existing Act was passed. Action, of the 
kind suggested is preferable to the litigation which seems 
likely to result if it is not secured. When the war emerg- 
ency passes, however, it is to be assumed that each State 

- commission will in any event exercise such jurisdiction as 
it believes that it possesses. 


Regardless of these questions, we further strongly urge 
the State commissions to do everything in their power to 
help the Railroad Administration in the successful opera- 
tion of the railroad properties, and to help shippers and 
the general public to secure proper adjustments of reason- 
able complaints. They should respond promptly and 
frankly to any request for information which the Railroad 
Administration may make and, upon their own initiative, 
furnish further suggestions in regard to the operation or 
improvement of the properties which the public interest 
may seem to demand. In the case of shippers, we believe 
that the commissions should continue their activity in 
investigating changes in rates, interstate as well as intra- 
state, and in endeavoring to secure reasonable adjustments. 
In particular, we recommend thorough consideration of 
the tentative class rate scales for the different sections 
of the country which have been prepared by the Railroad 
Administration, and which have been or are to be sent 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and to the State 
commissions for criticism and suggestions. This is an 
exceedingly important matter. While it is true that rail- 
road rates often seem illogical and crudely complex and 
inconsistent, too bold surgical treatment of such imper- 
fections is likely to produce more ills than it cures, and 
cautious consideration is peculiarly desirable. 


Whether or not. Federal control should continue even 
beyond the time specified in the present Act, or, if not, 
what alternative plan should replace it, are questions which 
lie, in our judgment, beyond the province of the Special 
War Committee. They seem certain to provoke wide- 
spread controversy, and the State commissions should pre- 
pare to aid Congress in their consideration. The alter- 
natives seem likely to be the continuation of Federal control 
in its present or some modified form; the resumption by 
the carriers of their former status unchanged; or some 
midway plan, which we understand owners of their secur- 
ities are formulating, for the creation of regional railroad 
systems under Federal charter, with private management, 
but subject to a centralized and comprehensive system of 
public regulation accompanied by some public guarantee of 
a minimum return on securities. In order that the State 
commissions may be informed and in a position to act, we 
recommend that either the Executive Committee of this 
Association or a Special Reconstruction Committee be di- 
rected to keep in touch with the situation as it develops, 
with power to advise the commissions fully and to repre- 
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sent them before Congress.or other tribunals in the dis 
cussion of these questions when so authorized. 


Express Companies. 


On July 1, 1918, the four principal express companies of 
the country transferred to a new corporation, known as 
the American Railway Express Company, all their prop- 
erty, excepting cash or treasury assets and certain rej 
estate; and upon the same date a contract became effective 
under which the Director-General employed this new ge. 
press company as the sole agent of the Government, under 
his supervision, to conduct the express business upon all 
lines of railroad under Federal control. This agreement 
was made under the power conferred by the proclamation 
of the President, dated December 26, 1917, and by the 
further proclamation dated March 29, 1918. This latte 
proclamation authorized the Director-General to make any 
and all contracts or agreements which in any way may be 
found necessary or expedient in connection with Federal 
control of systems of transportation, as fully in all respects 
as the President is authorized to do. The period of the 
contract coincides with the period of Federal control of 
the railroads, whatever that may prove to be. 

Without undertaking to analyze all the terms of this 
contract, of which the members of this Association are 
fully informed, it is sufficient to say that the Director. 
General has assumed that he has the power to initiate 
changes in express rates exempt from suspension by either 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or State commissions, 
-and has acted upon this assumption. Whether or not he 
deems rates so initiated to be subject to review by the 
commissions has not, to our knowledge, been stated. The 
following facts are significant and important in this con- 
nection: 

(1) The transportation systems taken over by the 
President on December 28, 1917, were only, to use his own 
words to Congress on January 4, “the railway lines of the 
country and the systems, of water transportation under 
their control.” No mention was made in the proclamation 
of express companies, either directly or by implication. 

(2) The Act of Congress, approved March 21, 1918 
deals only with the systems of transportation (therein 
called carriers) which had theretofore been taken over by 
the President, and with the so-called “short line railroads.” 
No mention is made of express companies, either directly 
or by implication. 

_(8) The property of the four express companies has 
not been taken over by the Director-General, but merely, 
to use the words, of the agreement, the “conduct of the 
express transportation service.” 

It follows that the right of the Director-General to exer: 
cise exclusive authority over express rates and charges is 
shrouded in even greater doubt than exists in the case of 
railroad rates and charges. Presumably it is dependent, 
if it exists at all, upon the general war power of the 
President. If this is the case, it is a right which will 
cease to exist when the war is over. . 

The desirability of positive action by Congress with a 
view to narrowing the opportunity for litigation, and de 
termining more definitely the status of the express col: 
panies and of their public regulation, is quite as desirable 
as in the case of the railroads, and similar arguments 
apply. In this case, also, we think the State commissions 
have demonstrated their usefulness in the past few months. 
On September 18 the Special War Committee, learning that 
an increase in express rates was contemplated, wrote to 
the Director-General urging that any such increase should 
be allowed to take the usual course, so that the public 
might have a prior opportunity to be heard upon its rea 
sonableness, and assuring him of our belief that the State 
and Federal commissions “would promptly hear and de 
termine the question and afford such relief as the situation 
requires,” particularly if the application were accompanied 
by a memorandum from the Director-General explaininé 
the necessity for the change. Subsequently, at the hearilé 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in regard 0 
the allocation of the increase, it was representatives 0 
State commissions who raised the question that ‘he need 
for increased earnings might reasonably be met, with fat 
less burden upon the public, through a reduction in the 
percentage of gross revenue paid to the railroads, a sué 
gestion which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
dorsed as worthy of most serious consideration. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission has defined a rea- 
sonable express rate as “one which gives reasonable com- 
pensation to the rail carrier for carrying a small package 
upon a passenger train, or a train going at passenger 
speed, plus a reasonable compensation for the service of 
gathering, care and delivery which the express company 
as such renders.” If this definition is right, it is clear 
that the public is interested in knowing what it costs the 
railroads to perform their portion of the express service. 
With the railroad and express properties under unified 
control, the time is opportune for an investigation of this 
question which will determine whether the railroads should 
receive, aS NOw, a certain percentage of the express rev- 
enue, and what that percentage should fairly be, or whether 
their compensation should be fixed upon some more equit- 
able basis. Such an investigation would also, we think, 
throw needed light upon the question as to whether the 
maintenance of separate express companies is desirable or 
whether the railroads should do this business directly with 
their own facilities. 


Telephone and Telegraph Companies. 


On July 13, 1918, Congress adopted a resolution em- 
powering the President to take possession and assume 
control of telephone and telegraph properties during the 
war, for a period not to extend beyond the date of the 
proclamation by the President of the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of the treaty of peace. On July 31 all the properties 
of this character in the country were taken over under 
authority of this resolution, and the Postmaster-General 
was placed in charge. The resolution contained a clause 
similar to section 15 of the railroad control act, providing 
that nothing should be construed “‘to amend, repeal, impair, 
or affect existing laws or powers of the States in relation 
io taxation or the lawful police regulations of the several 
States except wherein such laws, powers, or regulations 
may affect the transmission of Government communica- 
tions, or the issue of stocks and bonds by such system or 
systems.” Unlike the railroad control act, the resolution 
made no reference to the manner in which rates might be 
initiated. 


Notwithstanding the language above quoted, in practice 
the Postmaster-General has assumed that he has power to 
initiate changes in telephone and telegraph rates, exempt 
from suspension by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or the State commissions, and he has already acted upon 
this assumption by prescribing and placing in immediate 
effect certain telephone installation and moving charges. 
It is a fair conclusion that he believes that rates so ini- 
tiated are not subject to review by either Federal or State 
commissions, upon the theory that no such right was re- 
served in the resolution of Congress, and it may also be 
assumed that he claims exclusive control, by similar rea- 
soning, over matters of service. 


; The Special War Committee has pursued the same policy 
in the case of these properties as in the case of the rail- 
toads. Immediately upon the passage of the resolution, 
our secretary wrote the President tendering the hearty co- 
operation of the State commissions. This was followed by 
a similar letter to the Postmaster-General, and on July 30 
Members of the Executive and Special War Committees 
met the Postmaster-General and his staff and discussed the 
Situation. It was suggested that confusion could be 
avoided and public rights preserved by an announcement 
“that the companies should continue to observe local police 
regulations and respond to the supervision of the State 
Commissions in the same manner as heretofore.” Subse- 
quently, upon receiving notice of the appointment of ad- 
visory committees to study the standardization of tele- 
Dhone and telegraph rates throughout the country, your 
committe: again wrote the Postmaster-General urging ad- 
ditional public representation upon these committees and 
the advisability of making haste slowly. Conference with 
tate commissioners before reaching a final conclusion was 
suggested. as well as the desirability of filing in the usual 
Manner any new schedules eventually determined upon, 
Subject to the ordinary right of suspension and review. 
No defini‘e response to these communications hag as yet 
been received, but it is known that the Postmaster-General 
appreciates the value of co-operation with the State com- 
missions and is considering plans for placing such co- 
*Peration upon a definite basis. 
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Unless further provision is made by Congress, Federal 
control of telephone and telegraph properties will auto- 
matically cease to exist with the coming of peace. Under 
these circumstances, it may be that the old order will soon 
be re-established, and that there ‘will be no occasion for 
the further consideration of the relation of State regula- 
tion to these properties. If Federal control should be ex- 
tended by additional legislation, however, it is the opinion 
of your committee that this Association should endeavor 
to secure in such legislation recognition of State authority 
over local rates and service which will admit of no dis- 
pute, along lines similar to those already recommended in 
this report in the discussion of the railroad situation. The 
reasons for preserving State regulation are even stronger, 
we believe, in the case of telephone and telegraph proper- 
ties than in the case of the railroads, for telephone service 
at least, except for the long distance lines, is distinctively 
local in character. 

In the meantime we urge the State commissions to in- 
form themselves fully in regard to the possibility of 
effecting economies and improving service through the 
combined operation of telephone and telegraph plants, and 
to give careful consideration also to the practicability and 
the desirability of the plan of standardizing rates, which 
the Postmaster-General has under consideration. In the 
opinion of your committee, both of these questions will 
occupy the foreground in the near future, and they are 
both deserving of the best thought that the country can 
give to them. 

Street Railways. 


The condition of local street railway systems has been 
the cause of much agitation since the war began. The 
earning power of these companies, in many cases under- 
mined in the past by improvident mergers, neglect of 
depreciation and high finance, has recently been greatly 
impaired by the rapid advance in wages and prices. Both 
investors and the general public have suffered—the former 
through loss of return, and the latter through the poor 
service which always goes hand in hand with financial 
weakness. In some cases the companies have been pre- 
vented by franchise agreements from raising their fares; 
in others, the increases permitted have been offset by loss 
of traffic, so that little gain in revenue has resulted. In 
their extremity the companies have appealed to the Fed- 
eral government, and have urged that the President assume 
the rate-making power. 


This situation has received consideration by the Special 
War Committee. On July 30 we addressed a letter to the 
President dealing with this subject. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that “there is no provision of statute or decision 
which can be construed to empower the Federal govern- 
ment to fix the rates of these utilities, except where they 
are taken over and operated by the government as a war 
measure, and even in such cases the final authority of the 
national government to fix intrastate rates is open to 
question.” It was recognized, however, that the Federal 
government might properly concern itself in time of war 
with the maintenance of the operating efficiency of these 
local public utilities, and it was suggested that a National 
Administrator might perhaps. be appointed with the duty 
of representing the national view and interest in this re- 
spect, and advising with the local authorities. It was a 
part of this plan that the National Administrator might 
freely use the machinery of the State commissions for 
purposes of investigation, and enlist their co-operation in 
recommendations, where needed, to municipal officers; but 
no positive interference with powers of either the States 
or the municipalities was contemplated. 

Neither this suggestion nor the far more radical policy 
advocated by the companies has been adopted by the 
President. He has hesitated to entangle the Federal gov- 
ernment in this problem, and we think with reason. At 
a time when it is necessary to thrust the government 
into many fields of activity which it would not ordinarily 
enter, it is peculiarly important to keep it from embark- 
ing upon work, outside its normal province, which has 
only a remote relation to the prosecution of the war. The 
multiplication in Washington of boards, bureaus and de- 
partments exercising autocratic power does not accord 
with the spirit of American institutions, is defensible only 
upon the ground of war necessity, and ought to be con- 
fined within the narrowest possible limits. 
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While we believe that the appointment of a National 
Administrator of street railways to work with the local 
authorities and having merely advisory powers would not 
be open to serious objection, and might have certain ad- 
vantages, any direct intervention of the kind desired by 
the companies ought not to be considered. It is impos- 
sible to conceive that the Federal government could under- 
take such work without the creation of a vast new organ- 
ization, or that it could act promptly or effectively in 
anything but an arbitrary way. The street railways are 
far less national in character than the railroads, or even 
than the telephone and telegraph systems, and each street 
railway company is subject to its own peculiar and special 
conditions. 

Beyond doubt the street railway problem is extremely 
serious and very difficult to solve, but it is a domestic 
issue which the States and municipalities must face. To 
drag in the national government, weighed down as it is 
with all manner of extraordinary and unavoidable burdens, 
would be neither wise nor patriotic. In our judgment, it 
would surely lead to friction and accomplish no permanent 
good. It has been suggested that in certain cases street 
railways have reached a point under present conditions 
where private enterprise can no longer be relied upon, and 
that some form of direct public control will prove neces- 
sary; but it would be as logical and wise for the national 
government to take over water works, highways and sewer 
systems as to take over these railways. They are local 
and domestic in character, and should be dealt with upon 
that basis. We have every confidence that the States and 
municipalities will take whatever measures are necessary 
to preserve the service which the public interest requires. 
The State commissions have no more pressing duty than 
to concentrate upon this problem and, if existing law pro- 
vides no remedy, recommend to their legislatures con- 
structive legislation which will meet the situation. 


Gas and Electric Companies. 


The gas companies of the country are large users of oil, 
coal and coke. In its endeavor to conserve the supply of 
coal for wartime needs, the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration reached the conclusion that a material saving might 
be made by reducing the heating value of manufactured 
gas and eliminating all illuminating power standards. 
Early last summer the Special War Committee received 
word that an order was in contemplation requiring all 
manufacturing gas companies in the country to reduce the 
heating value of gas delivered to consumers to a 528 
B. T. U. standard. This matter was at once taken up 
with representatives of the Fuel Administration, and also 
with representatives of the United States Bureau of Stan- 
dards, and several conferences have since been held. 

While not desiring to stand in the way of any reason- 
able means of saving fuel, your committee felt that the 
Fuel Administration did not sufficiently appreciate the 
fact that such a reduction in heating value would at the 
same time reduce the cost of manufacture and quality of 
service, and in this way raise immediately the question 
of the rate reduction to consumers. In view of this fact, 
it seemed wise that the desired change should be ac- 
complished by voluntary action of State commissions or 
local authorities, rather than by direct requirement of 
the Federal department, in order that there might be 
proper opportunity for the adjustment of all inter-related 
questions at one and the same time. It was also pointed 
out that the reduction in heating value was not necessary 
or desirable in the case of plants producing toluol, a 
product greatly desired by the War Department, for the 
amount of toluol produced is directly dependent upon the 
amount of oil consumed. 

As a result of the conferences which have been held, 
your committee was able to convince the Fuel Administra- 
tion that a modification of its original program was desir- 
able, and that better results could be secured by co-opera- 
tion with the State commissions and local authorities, 
rather than by the direct exercise of mandatory power. 
If a request for such co-operation is issued, we strongly 
urge the State commissions who have supervision over gas 
companies to take this matter up for immediate considera- 
tion and prompt action. 

In the case of electric companies, the war has demon- 
strated the need not only for the better utilization of ex- 
isting power plants by the construction of tie lines and 
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similar means, but also for the further development g 
water power sites. A bulletin dealing with this matte 
was issued at an early date by this committee, and we are 
informed that, several commissions have made extensive 
investigatons with a view to bringing about greater econ- 
omy and efficiency of power production. The subject has 
also been taken up upon broad lines by Congress, and We 
urge that it receive the continued attention of the State 
commissions. 
In General. 


In concluding this report, the Special War Committe: 
desires to discuss briefly two matters which have bee, 
brought forcibly to its attention in the work of the past 
year. 

The unusual conditions which have prevailed have dem. 
onstrated, we believe, the great need for active, construe. 
tive work upon the part of the State commissions. In the 
past the tendency has sometimes been to emphasize the 
judicial side of commission work, and to occupy for the 
most part the mere role of arbiter between the public on 
the one hand, and the companies on the other. The war, 
however, has so unsettled and changed conditions that the 
situation is no longer stable, and in our opinion is not 
likely to be stable for some time to come. The introduc. 
tion of the various forms of Federal control, the rapid 
advance in wages and prices, and the scarcity of labor 
have all brought to the front new and difficult problems 
which press for solution. The public cannot be expected 
to be fully informed in regard to these continuously shift. 
ing conditions, nor to realize or understand the questions 
which they raise. Under these circumstances it is pecu- 
liarly important that the State commissions should be 
alive to the situation, and that they should be alert and 
energetic in safeguarding the public interest upon their 
own initiative, and without waiting for complaints or the 
pressure of public opinion. They have,:as never before, 
an opportunity for public service of the most valuable 
kind. Federal and State officers, from the President and 
Congress down, are looking for accurate information and 
constructive help, and in certain cases at least the State 
commissions should be in position to supply this need. 

This leads directly to the second point. If the commis- 
sions are to be an effective force in the solution of these 
important questions, they must co-operate. Three years 
ago the Valuation Committee of this Association estab- 
lished an office in Washington and succeeded in raising the 
necessary funds to employ a permanent solicitor to take 
charge of this office. The first solicitor was Hon. Clyde B. 
Aitchison, who has since become a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The second and present so 
licitor is Hon. Charles E. Elmquist, the acting president 
of this Association. If it had not been for his presence 
in Washington, and the opportunity to make him the sec 
retary of the Special War Committee, our work would 
have been seriously handicapped. As it is, he has been a 
very large part of it. 

He has himself been handicapped, however, by the fact 
that with new situations and new issues arising from day 
to day, all in addition to the valuation work, no assistance 
has been available, beyond a stenographer, except at the 
times when the members of the committees of this As 
sociation have been able to meet for a day or two Il 
Washington. He has been further handicapped by the 
fact that the requests for information or suggestions which 
he has from time to time sent to the commissions all over 
the country have often been passed over in the press of 
other matters which doubtless seemed of more immediate 
importance, so that he has been obliged in many cases 1 
act without the specific knowledge and advice which would 
have strengthened his position. It has seemed fo youl 
committee that, if the State commissions are to co-operate 
and act together in the most effective way, this situatio 
must be improved. We believe that the time has come 
strengthen the bureau in Washington and use it to large! 
advantage. The solicitor of the Valuation Commiltee, who 
is now the secretary of the Special War Committee, shoul 
be made the general agent of the State commissions and 
utilized, not only as the means of securing needed informé 
tion, but also as a medium for the exchange of views 4! 
the co-ordination of effort. ; 

We strongly urge that the executive committee of this 
Association be empowered to raise a general fund for the 
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maintenance of this bureau, which will enable our Wash- 
ington representative to employ at least one capable as- 
sistant, in addition to clerical help, and carry on its work 
upon a somewhat less parsimonious basis. We further 
recommend that every commission designate one member 
to whom our representative may personally address his 
bulletins and requests for information and advice, so that 
they may be assured of direct attention, and that the 
commissions make it a point to reply fully and without 
delay to all such communications. If these steps are 
taken, we feel sure that it will be possible to keep the 
commissions more fully informed in regard to national 
issues which require attention and also to insure more 
As a part of the plan, each 
commission could be given the privilege of utilizing the 
services of the bureau for purposes of representation be- 
fore Congress, the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
other Washington tribunals. upon matters of special or 
general importance, in this way avoiding much expense 
which it might otherwise be necessary to incur. The 
details of the plans, However, may be left to the discretion 
of the executive committee. 

Joseph B. Eastman, Chairman. 

Charles E. Elmquist, 

Frank H. Funk, 

Christopher B. Garnett, 

Paul P. Haynes, 

Travis H. Whitney. 


ADDRESS OF COMMISSIONER 
DANIELS 


(Read before the convention of the N. A. R. U. C., Novem- 
ber 12.) 


On behalf of my colleagues of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, I take pleasure in welcoming you to Wash- 
ington again, especially under the happy auguries of peace, 
which now prevail. I desire to express not only our cordial 
good wishes for the success of your deliberations, but also 
our appreciation of the opportunity for taking common 
counsel in the unprecedented circumstances which now sur- 
round the matter of utility regulation. It is quite unneces- 
sary to say—for the thought is doubtless uppermost in 
every mind—that no other year in our history has recorded 
so fundamental a revolution in our transportation system 
as the year just elapsed. So numerous and far-reaching 
have been the changes involved in Federal control of car- 
riers that it is perplexing to single out a particular topic 
upon which to dwell. The war railroad problem—the maxi- 
mum utilization of transportation systems to subserve the 
government’s military necessities—seems to have been 
solved. The eventual status of railroad control and regu- 
lation, now that peace is at the door, is so complicated 
and intricate that I shall content myself with but a few 
general observations thereon at the close. In this situa- 
tion it has occurred to me that it might be helpful to the 
National Association if I confine myself mainly to indicat- 
ing the causes which led up to Federal control and to out- 
lining the way in which, up to date, Federal control has 
affected the functioning and the activities of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

It may come as a surprise to those whose wish is father 
to their thought to learn that the Commission’s activities 
have persisted through this troublous time. They should 
rest assured, however, that, as Mark Twain once remarked 
of his own rumored demise, the report of our death is 
grossly exaggerated. 


First as to the transition to Federal control. 
_The work of the Commission, as you know, has tradi- 
Uonally not involved actual participation in railway man- 


agemen'. The only exception of moment has been in the 
domain of locomotive and safety appliance inspection. We 
have more than once disclaimed the role of general man- 
ager of railways. But the exigencies of wartime trans- 
portation would not permit our standing wholly aloof. As 
early a: March, 1916, the freight congestion ‘at eastern 
Seaboar’’ terminals became so acute that the Commission 
deputed io Commissioner Clark the task of meeting railroad 
executives in New York to organize relief, and until the 
@ssoluiion at the end of May, 1916, of the organization 
then eliccted he served as a member ex-officio, but in active 
Partici;ction in its work. Commissioner McChord at a 
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later period, when car supply problems became acute, un- 
dertook at Louisville a similar task. In our annual report 
to Congress in the fall of 1916, the Commission recom- 
mended that it be vested with power to control the supply, 
distribution, interchange’ and return of cars. Responsive 
to this suggestion the Esch Car Service Act was enacted 
in May, 1917. A new bureau of the Commission, that of 
Car Service, was created; and in collaboration with a joint 
committee of the carriers exerted wide regulatory powers 
in the actual distribution of car equipment. While the car- 
riers’ executives were in control of operation generally, 
the Commission was thus simultaneously charged with a 
task of actual railway management in the matter of car 
distribution. Similar functions had developed upon other 
governmental bureaus. The Priority Director, for in- 
stance, had been entrusted with the control of the issu- 
ance of priority orders, and the requirements of the Food 


‘ Administrator as to car loading, and of the Fuel Adminis- 


trator in relation to coal movements threatened to precipi- 
tate a situation of divided power and responsibility in rail- 
road administration. 

The carriers, despite what co-operative measures they 
had united in, were still operating in competition with each 
other. Rather than forego remunerative traffic they chose 
to see their own rails overtaxed and their jealously guard- 
ed terminals congested. The law itself which forbade the 
pooling of traffic was an obstacle to the maximum fluidity 
of movement. In short, the operating situation was grave, 
and war exigencies were acute. 

There was another equally threatening situation con- 
nected with rates and railway finances. And this leads me 
to observe parenthetically that neither the law nor the 
theory of utility regulation had ever addressed itself to 
a condition where unit costs for labor, material and sup- 
plies advance sharply and continuously by a series of rapid 
shocks, each seemingly more radical than its predecessor. 
The general principles of utility regulation have assumed 
that increases or decreases in unit ‘costs for labor and sup- 
plits will proceed in a fairly gradual and leisurely manner; 
that a compensatory movement might be anticipated where- 
by slight rises in certain unit prices would be offset by 
corresponding decreases in other unit prices; and where 
even a gradual increase in all unit prices would be in a 
large degree or even wholly offset by the economies at- 
tendant upon a larger volume of business of traffic. It 
is unnecessary to say that in time of war these assump- 
tions broke down completely. 


Moreover, the normal rates of return, whether in the 
form of interest on bonds, or dividends on new invest- 
ments, were largely revolutionized by war conditions, when 
the government was in the market for enormous amounts 
of capital for war loans, and when the profits in many 
war industries were reputed to be extraordinarily large. 
If rates were to keep pace with ever rising costs, not only 
would their level have to be unusually high, but continu- 
ously rising and absolutely unstable. Moreover, it was 
doubtful whethér rates could be raised high enough so that 
prospective earnings would attract a sufficient additional 
investment to carrier securities to guarantee the necessary 
and indispensable additions, extensions and betterments 
made imperative by war exigencies. Both on operative and 
on financial grounds some drastic reorganization was in- 
evitable. 

In December, 1917, the Commission formulated and sent 
to Congress a Special Report supplementing its Annual 
Report. We there insisted upon the unification of carrier 
operation during the war. The report said: 


In our opinion the situation does not permit of temporizing. 
All energies must be devoted to bringing the war to a success- 
ful conclusion, and to that end it is necessary that our trans- 
portation systems be placed and kept on the plane of highest 
efficiency. This can only be secured through unification of their 
operation during the period of the war. 


Federal control became a fact by virtue of the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation of December 26, 1917. While the rail- 
roads were to remain subject to all existing statutes and 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission and to all 
statutes and orders of regulating commissions of the vari- 
ous states in which they were situated, any order, general 
or ‘special, made by the Director-General was to have para- 
mount authority and to be obeyed as such. 

Second, the colossal magnitude of the Director-General’s 
task, no less than the war emergency which had.created it, 
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rendered imperative on the Commission’s part a prompt of- 
fer to the Railroad Administration of any assistance that 
lay in our power. This tender was promptly and cordially 
accepted by the Director-General, and for some weeks after 
the beginning of Federal control, the individual commis- 
sioners, in addition to their regular work, were engaged 
in prosecuting various investigations at his request. (a) 
This first phase of our activity as shaped by Federal con- 
trol was one of individual, unofficial, volunteer co-opera- 
tion with the Director-General and his railroad cabinet. 

I will not venture upon a comprehensive enumeration of 
the various undertakings by my colleagues in this early 
formative period, but will cite a few illustrative examples. 
Arrangements were perfected whereby the tariffs to be 
filed by the Director-General should conform, essentially, 
to our Tariff Circular 18-A, and the formal integrity of tariff 
publication was thus secured. The momentous problem of 
railway wage increases was entrusted by the Director-Gen- 
eral to the Railway Wage Commission, a body of four, of 
which Commissioner McChord was a member. Studies to 
suggest possible economies of operation were prosecuted 
by Commissioner Aitchison along the line of short rout- 
ing and the elimination of cross hauls. A similar study 
of fuel economy was made by Commissioner Woolley, with 
far-reaching results, affecting not only the wider utilization 
of improved coking processes, but involving also the event- 
ual establishment of central power super-stations, which 
promises eventually to effect revolutionary economies in 
transportation. Various concrete situations such as the 
threatened discontinuance of track elevation in Indianapo- 
lis, the matter of disputed elevator rentals, and the ‘insti- 
tution of-store door delivery at the port of New York were 
committed to Commissioner Harlan. During this period, 
as well as subsequently, our bureaus were freely put at 
the disposition of the Director-General—the Bureau of 
Safety Inspectors, the Bureau of Carriers’ Accounts and the 
Bureau of Statistics being conspicuous contributors to 
the successful launching of the new regime. I content 
myself with the mention of only a part of the instances 
where we enlisted heartily in the work to which the Rail- 
road Administration addressed itself. 

There has continued until quite recently another co-oper- 
ative enterprise resulting from the passage of the Federal 
Control Act which ought not to be overlooked. The fram- 
ing of the Compensation Contract with the carriers accord- 
ing to the terms of the Federal Control Act presented a 
matter of no little difficulty. Four of my colleagues, Com- 
missioners Clark, Meyer, Hall and Anderson, have col- 
laborated for months in the tedious and oftentimes vexa- 
tious drafting of the standard contract. A new bureau 
of the Commission, called the Compensation Board, was 
constituted to cope with the necessities of this work. In 
this instance our voluntary administrative co-operation ex- 
tended well beyond the initial period of Federal control, 
but in essence has been akin to the work of individual 
commissioners previously recited. 

(b) A second and wholly new and distinct phase of the 
Commission’s activity resulting from Federal control is 
the advisory function—the rendering of advice at the in- 
stance of the Director-General in matters involving large 
administrative readjustments affecting the shipping and 
traveling public. 

This second function is unlike the first in being not one 
of voluntary co-operation, but having its legal foundation 
in Section 8 of the Federal Control Act, which provides: 

{ 
that the President may execute any of the powers * * #* 
granted him with relation to Federal control through such 
agencies as he may determine, * * * and may avail him- 
self of the advice, assistance and co-operation of the Interstate 
ee Commission, and of the members and employes 


We interpret this as laying upon us the legal obligation of 
responding to the requests of the Director-General for 
advice or expert opinion upon administrative matters which 
he submits for our consideration, and, when necessary or 
appropriate, of taking testimony and hearing arguments 
from all interested parties in the premises to enable us to 
discharge this function. 

Two pending and pertinent illustrations of this second 
new function come readily to mind. I refer to the Rail- 
road Administration’s endeavor to effect uniformity in 
freight descriptions in the three classifications, and to 
the Railroad Administration’s recent request that the 


Commission advise as to the effectiveness of the proposed 
method of increasing express rates and of distributing the 
same between different sections of the country. 


It will be observed in both instances that the Commis. 
sion is not requested to advise whether the end contem. 
plated—uniformity in classification description or the aug. 
mentation of express revenue—is or is not desirable. That 
responsibility the Railroad Administration assumes as its 
own. But the effectiveness of the methods by which thege 
proposed ends are to be attained is submitted to the Com. 
mission for its deliberate judgment and opinion. 


Third. The third new phase of the Commission’s actiy- 
ity is the formal adjudication of complaints brought un. 
der Section 10 of the Federal Control Act. 


The third paragraph of Section 10 of that statute after 
prescribing that rates, fares, charges, classifications, regu- 
lations and practices initiated by authority of the Presi. 
dent shall be just and reasonable, provides that: 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission shall, upon com- 
plaint, enter upon a hearing concerning the justness and 
reasonableness of so much of any order of the President 
as establishes or changes any rate, fare, charge, classif- 
cation, regulation or practice of any carrier under Fed. 
eral control, and may consider all the facts and circum- 
stances existing at the time of the making of the same” 
and (omitting for the time being the due consideration 
required to be accorded to certain matters), may * #* # 
“after full hearing * * * make such findings and or- 
ders as are authorized by the act to regulate commerce 
as amended, and said findings and orders shall be en- 
forced as provided in said act, etc.” 


Without pausing to inquire how far the Commission is 
to be governed in its findings by various considerations re- 
cited in this section of the statute, attention is directed 
to the point that it is upon complaint and apparently upon 
complaint only, not in cases where, upon our own motion 
or initiative, an investigation has been started that the 
Commission is empowered to enter upon a hearing involv- 
ing Presidential rates. This consideration, taken in con- 
junction with the fact that by General Order No. 28 prac- 
tically all fares and rates became Presidential-made rates 
and fares, involved a temporary stoppage in the issuance 
of many matured and maturing reports and decisions of 
the Commission. The rates attacked in practically all 
of our pending cases had been displaced by Presidential 
rates. The Presidential rates could not be passed upon 
by us nor a lawfully effective order issued affecting them 
until the Presidential rates as such had been assailed by 
complaint to the Commission. The Commission had, there- 
fore, no alternative but to institute new rules of pro- 
cedure adapted to this situation, holding in abeyance a 
large number of cases until by supplemental complaint the 
pleadings had been so amended as to make the Director- 
General a party, thus enabling him to have his day in 
court. 

The Commission has already issued two reports and de 
cisions in .cases to which, by supplemental complaint, the 
Director-General had been made a party. The first was 
the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association vs. South- 
ern Pacific Company, 51 I. C. C., 250. In this case mills 
upon the Willamette Valley had been required to pay upon 
their lumber traffic, in carloads, rates based upon the com: 
bination over Portland to various destinations in Montana 
and points east thereof. The decision and report found 
that rates so made were relatively unjust and unreasol- 
able and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceed: 
ed rates contemporaneously maintained from the Pacific 
Coast group, including Portland, to the same destinations 
and joint rates upon this basis were required to be estab 
lished. 

The second case was the Kaw River Sand & Material 
Company vs. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company, and was decided upon the second of this month. 
Here the complainant, located beyond the switching lim 
its of Kansas City, was accorded the Kansas City rates to 
destinations upon the Santa Fe, but rates higher than the 
Kansas City rates if the destination was to a point upo 
a connecting line. The Commission held that under pres 
ent conditions involving the elimination of carrier com 
petition where there was absorption of switching chargé 
within a switching district, the provisions therefor should 
be uniform where similar circumstances and conditions 
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prevail, and the complainant was accorded relief in con- 
formity to this finding. 

The recital hitherto has concerned itself wholly with 
the transition to Federal control and the Commission’s 
activities as affected thereby. Let me, in closing, venture 
a few suggestions relating to our post: bellum railroad 
policy. Permit me to say in passing that these sugges- 
tions reflect not the views of the Commission, but only 
my individual views, and are necessarily tentative because 
of the impossibility of forecasting conditions as they may 
exist a twelve months hence. . 

I know of no more striking epitome of our recent rail- 
road experience than that made by our recent colleague, 
now Judge Anderson, who said: 


Viewed in proper perspective, it is rather a startling fact that 
when, under war conditions, we: faced the absolute need both 
of financial soundness and of transportation efficiency, the 
American people, almost with no consent, abandoned the cor- 
porate financial structure and the transportation methods which 
have grown up through some seventy-five years of experience 
with rail transportation. Hardly a person in Congress, in 
banking circles, in railroad circles, dared take the responsibility 
of opposing the nationalization, both of credt and of operaton, 
when we faced war needs, and could no longer indulge ourselves 
in the luxury of American methods of waste and inefficiency. 


Whatever divergence of view may exist with reference to 
the system we eventually adopt, the possibility of the re- 
currence of a similar situation in future should be fore- 
closed beyond peradventure of doubt. 

I am inclined to think that most well posted students 
of transportation are coming to the conviction that the 
future of railroad operation in this country after the pro- 
visional arrangement now existing shall have terminated 
will conform to either one of two types. The first is com- 
plete government ownership and operation; the second is 
corporate control, not of the ante-bellum type, but modified 
and transformed in essential particulars. 

Should the government continue the operation of rail- 
roads there will be difficulty in satisfactorily answering the 
contention that the government should own outright the 
property which it operates rather than pay rental there- 
for. In what method the government should acquire title, 
whether by expropriation or by an exchange of government 
securities for corporate securities, and if so, on what terms 
of exchange, I do not here stop to inquire, as the problem 
is involved and complex. - 

On the other hand, if there is a reversion to corporate 
control, there will be, in my judgment, certainly the fol- 
lowing changes which must hereafter be imposed upon 
corporate ownership and operation: 

First. The elimination of competitive waste. The re- 
duction of passenger train mileage between important ter- 
minals has not evoked widespread complaint as to inade- 
quate service. It has served to eliminate much of the con- 
spicuous display and competitive waste of running a num- 
ber of half-filled trains where a smaller number of more 
completely filled trains suffices. Similar economies in 
locomotive and freight car mileage have resulted from the 
utilization of shorter routes, and this possibility of economy 
should not vanish even should there be a reversion to cor- 
porate control. 


Second. The system of open instead of closed terminals 
has, I think, come to stay; and it would perhaps be equally 
probable that common use of equipment in the general in- 
terest of the commerce and transportation of the coun- 
try will not be readily surrendered. 


Third. The realization of additional transportation econ- 
omies which might result from the regional consolidation 
of parallel and competing lines or systems is unquestion- 
ably desirable in the public interest. 

Fourth. The financing of railroads if corporate owner- 
Ship continues, will, in my judgment, be subjected to Fed- 
eral control, whereby a competent tribunal will have to 
Pass upon proposed security issues and perhaps in co- 
operation with regional tribunals, will probably have to 
pass also upon the propriety and necessity for the con- 
struction of additional projected lines of railroad. 

Fifth. A scientific system of cost analysis ought to be 
devised so that, whether carriers are operated by the gov- 
érnmeni or by owning corporations, there will be greater 
accuracy than now exists as to the proper charges to be 
made for maintenance and depreciation, in order to deter- 
mine with some approach to certainty what the real earn- 
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ings of the carriers are, in contrast to the earnings as com- 
puted at present. 

In essence, the mission of the highway is to open the 
narrow gates of the parish upon the broad thoroughfares 
of the world, and our modern steam-traversed highways 
will best fulfill their destiny when they accommodate, 
whether under government or corporate operation, the 
maximum of traffic with the minimum of friction. 


RAILROAD SERVICE, ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS AND CLAIMS 


(Report of N. A. R. U. C. Committee, C. S. Cunningham, Mich- 
igan, on that subject.) 


For the reason that the federal government has taken 
over the control of the principal railroads of the United 
States, the report of this committee will necessarily be 
extremely short this year. 

The subjects of “Railway Service and Accommodations” 
have been so fully covered by previous reports that it 
will be very difficult to present any original suggestion 
on those subjects. However, questions relative to both 
are arising almost daily in the work of every commission. 
We find that the manner of investigation and handling 
these matters by the various commissions is very similar, 
and just at this time—as it is a question how far we can 
go in regulating such matters, if at all—we feel that the 
commissions should not take any arbitrary action that 
would conflict with orders issued by the federal govern- 
ment. On the other hand, we should be very watchful 
of the public interests and in every case where we find 
the service lacking or the accommodations poor, we should 
at once call it to the attention of the government heads 
of the railroads and impress upon them that the commis- 
sions are endeavoring to co-operate with them, and what 
we are doing is trying to assist them in rendering ade- 
quate service as economically as possible. The committee 
finds that with very few exceptions the railroads are 
willing to confer with the commission and add service 
when it can be shown that it is a necessity. 

We find that the regional directors are posting notices 
in each coach and Pullman car, as well as in all stations, 
inviting suggestions and complaints with reference to 
service. This means that they intend the complaints 
should come direct from the public to the government 
heads of the railroads instead of through the commis- 
sions. In other words, it is the desire of the railroads 
to destroy the usefulness of the various state commissions 
and enable them to show that they are not a necessary 
regulating body, and to enable them through the various 
state legislative bodies to have the commission abol- 
ished. We would recommend that all commissions be 
prepared to go before the various legislative bodies 
with a statement showing what the various commissions 
have been able to accomplish in the interest of the public 
as well as the railroads. We feel quite sure the legislative 
bodies can be convinced that the state commissions are 
a necessity, and if the government will accept suggestions 
and the assistance generally from the commissions there is 
no question but what it will aid the government in suc- 
cessfully handling the railroads. 

We believe that it would be a mistake to assume too 
much authority at this time, and we should endeavor io 
convince the government that we are not attempting to 
do so. 


The question of “claims” is one that we find the most 
difficult to deal with, for the reason that the railroads do 
not get together and establish a uniform system of dealing 
with them. Now, that the government has control of the 
principal railroads of the country, we believe it is an op- 
portune time for the committee on state and federal 
legislation of this association to be authorized, in behalf 
of the association to take such steps as they deem neces- 
sary, and we would so recommend. 


CAR SERVICE AND DEMURRAGE 


(Report of N. A. R. U. C. Committee on that subject.) 


Since the last annual meeting of this association the 
railroads of the country have been conscripted for the 
purposes of the war and have been placed under imme- 
diate supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury, William 
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G. McAdoo, as Director-General, who operates the railroads 
through the United States Railroad Administration. This 
change from individual and competitive operation to fed- 
eral and unified operation of the country’s railroads has 
produced many new conditions, to which the commercial 
_and industrial worlds have been endeavoring to adjust 
their affairs. There have been numerous changes in ex- 
ecutive and operating officials, changes in freight and pas- 
senger rates, changes in train service, a complete revolu- 
tion in the methods of distributing cars—in every direction 
there have been innovations in the management of rail- 
ways and numerous modifications in the accepted stand- 
ards of car service. 
. The various state commissions, the manufacturers and 
shippers generally, as well as the entire public, have 
sought to conform to the altered conditions in a friendly 
spirit and to co-operate with the feedral government in 
its plan to unify the transportation system of the country. 
But the evolution from a chaos of scores of disconnected 
and competitive railroad systems to a _ unified railroad 
organization has not been accomplished without numerous 
hitches and considerable friction, all giving rise to more 
or less complaint. Your committee will not undertake to 
say that general satisfaction has been attained nor perfect 
correlation obtained, yet broad results of federal control 
appear to indicate that the officials of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, with due allowance in some instances for 
natural predilection for the railroad point of view as the 
result of lifetime training, are endeavoring with their best 
ability to operate the common carriers of the country in 
such a way as to deal justly with all interests, namely, 
the government and its allies, the producers and shippers, 
the mercantile world, the general public and investors in 
railroad securities. It is consequently of little avail to 
devote much time or space to any criticism on the car 
service of the past year during this period of evolution. 

W. C. Kendall, manager of the Car Service Section, 
Division of Operation, United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, informed this committee that he believed. the general 
situation with reference to grain and coal had been quite 
satisfactory. Efforts had been made to increase the roll- 
ing stock by constructing additional cars, but particularly 
by repairing damaged cars. This latter was regarded as 
of the utmost importance, as thousands of cars which 
are but slightly defective and could be used to advantage, 
often are unduly delayed because of lack of repairs. Mr. 
Kendall further stated that there had been co-operation 
between various federal bodies more or less intimately 
connected with transportation, and that there was a com- 
plete understanding of purpose. Special efforts had been 
made at the ports of the Atlantic seaboard to get them 
in position for the expeditious handling of all commodi- 
ties so as to prevent their congetsion. Orders had been 
given that no grain or flour or other commodity should 
be shipped to any Atlantic port without a permit from a 
responsible federal agent and that no permit to ship would 
be issued unless assurance was given that the shipment 
would be promptly received and unloaded upon its arrival 
at destination. 

Grain from the southwestern sections will be diverted as 
much as possible to Galveston, New Orleans and Mobile, 
leaving Atlantic seaports to the shippers from the central 
west and northwest. He expressed the conviction that the 
coal and fuel problem, in so far as transportation is con- 
cerned, had been and would be satisfactorily adjusted. 
He stated also that the matter of transporting potatoes 
from the north to the south and southwest would be han- 
dled much more systematically in the future, and stated 
further that there was little chance that the great losses 
of the past year would be duplicated through the failure 
of potato shippers to obtain sufficient cars. All the re- 
frigerator cars in the country will be administered as a 
single and separate unit. W. L. Barnes will have charge 
of the Refrigerator Car Section, and will maintain offices 
in Chicago for that purpose. 


Mr. Kendall submitted statements of freight car loca- 
tions for the entire period, from July 1, 1917, to July 15, 
1918. These statements indicate from month to month 
the apportionment of cars to the various sections of the 
United States for the purpose of providing for their re- 
spective transportation requirements. Following is a sum- 
mary of the statements covering all freight cars, box cars 
and gondola cars: * * * * 

Mr. Kendall, as well as other federal officials, notably 
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C. E. Spens, director of inland traffic for the United States 
Food Administration, Julius H. Barnes, head of the Grain 
Corporation, Colonel Frederick B. Wells, in charge of the 
overseas shipments of the quartermaster’s department of 
the United States army, while speaking optimistically of 
the past, present and future of the federal administration 
of railroads, frankly confessed to the chairman of this 
committee, Commissioner O. P. B. Jacobson, of Minnesota, 
that, admirable as the entire transportation system ap. 
peared to be, and capable as was its management, there 
is one weak link in the chain. 

They agreed with the statement of Mr. Jacobson that 
the deficiency of elevator capacity on the Atlantic sea. 
board caused the so-called “car famine” of 1916. They 
also admitted that a like lack may produce a similar fam- 
ine at any time, in spite of the elaborate precautions that 
have been taken by the government. It is well worth the 
attention of the association, and unless the government 
already has taken active steps to supply the deficiency 
in grain storage facilities upon the Atlantic seaboard, it 
should exert its influence in every way possible to obtain 
this result. 

A very brief review of the conditions in 1916 and their 
causes will not be amiss in a discussion of this subject. 
Industry and commerce were disorganized thoroughly by 
what was termed a “car famine,” and a deficiency of 
hundreds of thousands of cars was reported. Thousands 
of bushels of grain were brought to market, and, for lack 
of elevator space or empty cars, were dumped on the 
ground, subject to damage and destruction by the ele. 
ments; mills and mines were closed through failure to 
obtain fuel; shipment of raw materials to factories were 
delayed, not weeks, but months, and they were compelled 
to shut down for longer or shorter periods. Workers 
were thrown out of employment. Their incomes were re- 
duced and, of course, their buying power. All retail mer- 
chants suffered in their business. When the east and all 
Europe were clamoring for flour and grain, every flour 
warehouse in the middle west was bursting with flour 
and every grain elevator was full to overflowing. Yet, 
while the east demanded grain, and the west had plenty 
of it, there was an embargo on grain shipments. Such 
was the situation, as all will recall. 

It was called a “car famine,’ but it was no shortage 
of cars which caused the congestion. There were cars 
in plenty for the legitimate demands of business, but they 
were not used for transporting freight. The car shortage 
was represented by freight cars filled with grain and fuel 
and used for storage purposes in countless freight yards 
from the Atlantic seaports to the far west. Records, easily 
obtainable, will show that thousands upon thousands of 
box cars remained idle in the yards of the eastern rail- 
roads at their terminals, not only for weeks, but actually 
for months, without a wheel being turned. The terminals 
were congested with cars of grain because the cars could 
not be unloaded upon their arrival; the cars could not 
be unloaded beeause the elevators at the port were full. 
The result, was that the congestion backed up from the 
seaboard to the far west, almost paralyzing the entire 
railway network of the country. Had there been ample 
elevator capacity upon the Atlantic seaboard so that the 
cars of grain could have been unloaded promptly upon 
arrival and released again for transportation purposes, 
there would have been no cry of car shortage. It must, of 
course, bé conceded that extreme climatic conditions in- 
tensified the congestion, but such interruption was of 4 
temporary nature only, while the elevator shortage was 
continuous and prolonged. 


In order that there may be a general appreciation of 
the limited elevator capacity at the terminals on the At 
lantic seaboard as compared with other sections of the 
country, the following table is appended: * * _ 


The foregoing summary is somewhat misleading, as the 
“zone” includes much more than the port. For instance, 
Philadelphia zone comprises eight cities with 61 elevators, 
having nearly 20,000,000 capacity. As a matter of fact, 
there are but four elevators at the port of Philadelphia 
and their maximum capacity is 4,500,000. This is bu 
“paper” capacity, for the reason that the practice of pro 
viding separate bins for various grades of grain prevents 
the filling of bins to anywhere near the limit, and rarely 
does a terminal elevator contain more than half of I 
theoretical capacity. The seven grain export cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard, namely, Portland, Me., Boston, New 
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York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News and Norfolk, 
have an elevator capacity of 21,485,000 bushels of grain. 
In actual commerce, the aggregate capacity available for 
yse would be less than 11,000,000 bushels. Such figures 
speak for themselves. The total estimated capacity of 
all the elevators in the country is 888,900,000 bushels. 

It must be remembered that on account of the con- 
centration of ocean transportation from the Atlantic sea- 
poard and the Gulf ports to the allied and neutral coun- 
fries, Which almost eliminates export to these countries 
fom Australia, Argentina and the western ports because 
of scarcity of tonnage, the overseas movement of grain 
and flour from the Atlantic seaboard will be greater and, 
moreover, constantly will increase as our army in France 
grows in numbers. Federal officials estimate that the 
government will provide bottoms for transporting supplies 
at the rate of 1,000,000 tons a month. Fully 80 per cent, 
or about 800,000 tons, will consist of grain and flour. This 
rate must be kept up for some time, probably for years. 
The end of the war will not see the close of this immense 
overseas movement, for none of the countries now at 
war will be self-sustaining for many years to come, and 
the United States will be called upon to supply their food 
until they have restored their respective lands to the 
former standards of production. 

It is, therefore, more than ever, imperative that the 
transportation system must be so provided that any ordi- 
nary difficulty or obstruction will not throw the entire 
system out of order. A scarcity of elevator space, com- 
bined with climatic conditions and lack of bottoms, pre- 
cipitated the transportation crisis of 1916. The elevator 
capacity on the Atlantic seaboard has been reduced since 
that time through the destruction of several houses by 
fre. No effort has been made to rebuild the destroyed 
houses nor to construct additional warehouses. Your com- 
mittee is convinced that railroad managers realized there 
should have been greater elevator capacity at their ter- 
minals, but it is well known that the railroads, in ex- 
pectation of government conscription, have indulged in 
little or no construction work for some years past, and 
this may explain why they have not strengthened the ex- 
tremely weak link in their system. 

Probably it is idle to attempt to interest private capital 
in constructing elevators at the port terminals at the 
present time, as there are too many other opportunities 
for investment which are more attractive. There is no 
other recourse, in the opinion of this committee; than to 
request and urge that the government provide greatly 
enlarged railway facilities at all the seaports; whether 
on the Atlantic or the Gulf, where such facilities are 
inadequate. It is the duty of railroads to unload their 
freight in less-than-carload lots. For that purpose they 
build freight warehouses at all terminals. Grain is freight 
and the grain elevator merely is a grain warehouse. There 
can be no objection to a recommendation by this associa- 
tion that the United States Railroad Administration, as 
custodian of the railroads, provide adequate facilities at 
the ports for handling this extremely important commod- 
ity. Whether the government shall operate such elevators 
or not is of little concern, as we have assurance that: 
Private grain interests readily and promptly will arrange 
to relieve the gfovernment of this responsibility and pay 
the expense of upkeep in operation. 


Your committee therefore suggests that this association 
recommend that the government, through such agency as 
May be deemed advisable, cause to be erected at such 
seaports as may be found suitable a number of elevators 
of Sufficient capacity to handle the overseas shipments 
of grain advantageously, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed to present this matter to the proper authorities. 
_ Commissioner Alexander Forward proposed the follow- 
ing Supplement to the committee’s report, in which the 
committee concurred: 


“It is believed by your committee that an examination 
of the natural location and development on Hampton 
Roads will demonstrate its peculiar advantages to the 
sovernment, to exporters, to shippers and to the public 
2 : Site for a great terminal storage warehouse. It is 
—— that here is located one of the finest harbors 
md € world. The city of Norfolk has eight trunk line 
a ge: most of them running directly to the middle 
“os and they are co-ordinated by a belt line. The United 
aaa €S government has purchased certain property on the 
ater front served by the belt line, with deep water facili- 
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ties, with a frontage of nine thousand feet on Hampton 
Roads. A portion of this property is now being used for 
the buildings of the quartermasters’ terminal, but there 
is ample unused land on the water front for the construc- 
tion of a grain elevator, served by the belt line system, 
which is owned equally by the eight trunk lines running 
into Norfolk. 

“Your committee believes from information reaching it 
that if the government will construct a warehouse on this 
property, affording every facility for unloading and load- 
ing, and admirably located in every respect, that a corpo- 
ration can be found to lease the terminal and operate it 
for the benefit of the government during the period of 
the war, and for its own use theerafter, under an agreed 
annual rental to compensate the national treasury.” 

Since the above report was placed in type, the chair- 
man of the committee has received the following letter 
from Hon. Frank R. Spinning of the Washington State 
Commission, a member of the committee, and has directed 
that it be published as a supplement to the report: 

Gentlemen: I have read with great care and much in- 
terest your tentative report for the year 1918 and fully 
agree that increase in grain elevator and warehouse ¢a- 
pacity at port terminals will afford an appreciable amount 
of relief for cars which have hitherto been used for stor- 
age awaiting loading to vessels. The immediate enlarge- 
ment of grain and merchandise storage space as a medium 
of interchange between rail and water carriers is both 
apparent and imperative. Waterside storehouses release 
cars for other service and shorten the time for loading 
ships—the two great essentials in our transportation sys- 
tem to-day. 

Your report provides for the Atlantic seaboard and the 
seaports on the Gulf of Mexico. On page 2 we read: 


Grain from the southwestern sections will be diverted as much 
as possible to Galveston, New Orleans and Mobile, leaving At- 
lantic seaports to the shippers from the central west and 
northwest. 


In my state by the “northwest” is meant the states 
of Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Washington and western Montana. 
May I be pardoned for reminding you of. a few things this 
section is doing to help win the war and why it should 
have recognition in this report? 


Camp Lewis, the most healthful camp in our country, 
is ideally located, with mild climate all the year round, 
where 60,000 young men, your boys and our boys, the 
precious hearts’ blood of our hearthstones, are training 
to win “over there.” We get airplane spruce from our 
abundant forests, dependable for defeating the enemy, and 
fir for our wooden ships to carry material across the seas. 

We have a shipbuilding industry turning out twenty per 
cent of the nation’s tonnage, consisting of fifteen steel 
ship plants and fifty-three wooden ship plants. 


Vessels Launched from Beginning of War to September 1, 1918. 
i Number. Tonnage. 

3 818,400 

569,250 


Vessels Under Construction September 1, 1918. 
Tonnage. 
422,400 
390,000 


Vessels Contracted for Future Delivery. 


Number. Tonnage. 


1,672,000 
602,000 


The ports of Portland, Astoria, Tacoma and Seattle are 
served with five great transcontinental systems, Vviz.: 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company; Great 
Northern Railway Company; Northern Pacific Railway 
Company; Union Pacific System; Southern Pacific System. 

The port terminal facilities are modern, consisting of 
ample wharves, waterside, general and cold storage ware- 
houses, bulk grain elevators and handling equipment. 
Statistics give the best idea of port facilities—for the 
year 1917: 


Tacoma— 
Imports in cargo tons 
Exports in cargo tons 
Seattle— 
Imports in cargo tons 
Exports in cargo tons 


2,030,807 
878,723 


3,322,168 


7,761,177 


Total cargo tons 


Seattle ranks as second port in the United States in 
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total value of commerce passing through during fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, the value being— 


$326,981,279.00 
258,005,365.00 


$584,986,644.00 


Surely the district which holds the second place in the 
Union, with four transcontinental railroads and building 
one-fifth of our nation’s tonnage, merits some recognition 
in dealing with the car situation. 

Further, I cannot agree that the wheat of these states 
should move overland to Atlantic seaports. The yield for 
these states this year is 65,000,000 bushels, equivalent to 
two million tons, or approximately 50,000 carloads, allow- 
ing 10,000 cars for local use; there yet remains 40,000 
cars for export. It’s a far cry from Puget Sound to New 
York. These 40,000 cars would travel 2,500, not less than 
2,000 miles each, at heavy cost for train operation and 
through congestion of cars of wheat from the north cen- 
tral states. By moving these 40,000 cars down the Co- 
lumbia River to Portland or to Puget Sound the mileage 
would not exceed 500 miles, or one-fourth the distance, 
thus moving our northwest wheat with one-fourth the num- 
ber of cars in service. 

At Portland, Tacoma and Seattle are the finest flouring 
mills west of Minneapolis, having a combined capacity of 
40,000 barrels daily. The bulk grain elevators at Astoria, 
Portland and Seattle are publicly built and operated, the 
only municipal elevators in the United States. Additional 
private elevators and warehouses are available for storage 
or transshipment. The great fleet of new ships built in 
our ports can carry the flour and the wheat in bulk or in 
sack to Atlantic tidewater elevation or direct to England. 
Vancouver, B. C., our neighbor on the north, has a two 
million bushels’ elevator, from which a few months ago 
a full cargo of bulk wheat was shipped to England as an 
experiment, and the loss in transit amounted to but one- 
helf of one per cent, whereas the loss usual in bulk wheat 
shipments across the Atlantic is estimated at three per 
cent, thus proving the feasibility of bulk grain movements 
from the Pacific northwest, with its corresponding saving 
in sacking and long car haulage. Furthermore, our har- 
bors are located in mild climate, and no snow or ice hin- 
ders easy and rapid movement of cars in our terminals. 
To our people it seems not only reasonable, but a distinct 
saving in car service to have our grain move through our 
port terminals. 

Therefore, I urge you with all the force I may, to amend 
the tentative report to show that, in view of the short 
haul to Columbia River and Puget Sound ports and the 
terminal facilities therein already provided and in view 
of the large number of new ships built in these ports 
and sent through the canal to the Atlantic coast, it is 
your recommendation that the wheat of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Idaho and western Montana move through near- 
est Pacific coast ports as a means of conserving the cars 
of the nation. The wheat is here. The terminals are 
ready. The shins are available. Does it not seem rea- 
sonable that the movement should be diverted this way 
rather than across the continent to already congested 
terminals?” Frank R. Spinning. 

(Mr. Jacobson said the committee agreed with Mr. 
Spinning and his communication was made a supplement 
to the report, which was adopted after amendment to 
provide that elevators should be erected at suitable 
“points” instead of “seaports” and by removing the re- 
striction limiting to “overseas” grain the shipments under 
consideration to be taken care of by increased warehouse 


capacity.) , 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 


(Report of N. A. R. U. C. Committee on that subject.) 


This committee is the result of the adoption of the 
single recommendation made in 1917 by the special com- 
mittee on public ownership and operation as contrasted 
with private ownership and operation of public utilities. 
The report of the special committee was evidently made 
after very serious investigation of the general subject 
committed to it, but it was largely confined to the subject 
of railroads. It undertook merely to open up the general 
subject and formulate a scope for further inquiry. The 
crucial conclusion of the report seems to be in the follow- 
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ing sentence: “Comparative statistics and critica! ang). 
ysis of the merits and demerits of public as compare 
with private ownership and operation would, we are ¢op. 
vinced, be of no real and permanent value until the funds. 
mentals are thoroughly understood.” Following this ay 
elaborate program of study was suggested. * * # ¢ 

Your committee is quite agreed that it is desirable tha} 
the fundamental economic and political aspects of public 
utility services should be studied as suggested, and that 
in this study the experience of other nations, as well as 
domestic conditions, should be considered. A study his. 
torically of public utility development in the United States 
is equally important. In fact, the entire scope of inquiry 
outlined in the report of the special committee of 1917 
is important, if not essential, to a final determination of 
the questions involved. Fortunately, or unfortunately, cop. 
ditions have arisen which seem to your committee tg 
render inadvisable and indeed impracticable any definitive 
report at this time. As a matter of fact, the establishment 
of a standing committee to continue studies of the prob. 
lem, broad as it is, indicated that the association, while 
realizing the present importance of the subject, realized 
also that no definitive solution could be immediately 
reached. 

It would indeed be well if we could progress so far that 
what the special committee termed fundamentals might be 
considered and agreed upon before reaching the practical 
problems which must confront the country immediately 
upon the restoration of peace. But where are we to begin 
in the way of establishing such agreement upon funda 
mentals? As said in that report: “We are living through 
a period of transition, of readjustment, of uncertainty, 
The relations of industry and state, of capital and labor, 
of special privilege and common duty, of private rights 
and common good, are undergoing tremendous changes. 
We are discarding existing business methods and stand 
ards as wasteful and unsound and trying new ones. But 
while we are rejecting the old we have not yet agreed 
on the new. To-day we are laboring in the midst of this 
change, and it is impossible to appraise properly what 
the day brings forth, or measure justly the worth or 
falsity of new values.” That committee spoke the u- 
questionable truth, and the situation to-day merely enm- 
phasizes the situation of a year ago. At the time the 
report of that committee was written the federal govern 
ment, through the War Industries Board, and _ perhaps 
other agencies, had assumed a certain degree of control’ 
of operation of the railway systems of the country. The 
committee said: “In spite of the great savings already 
effected by the greater efficiency of the new system, and 
in spite of the much greater savings still possible, higher 
rates appear inevitable unless the government becomes 
the directing force and, from national considerations, takes 
its controlling part in the shaping of this new national 
railway policy.” Since that time the government has 
taken the controlling part and has assumed the actual 
operation of all except some of the very small railroads, 
with the result that not only have the rates become higher 
but very much higher than the imagination of a year 
ago could have pictured under private control and oper 
tion. This result is mentioned not to disparage last year’s 
report, but merely as an illustration of the wisdom of 
that committee in not attempting in general to draw col 
clusions. It did, in this instance, at least, attempt t0 
forecast the future. The forecast was correct as to highe! 
rates, but absolutely erroneous as to the effect of gover 
ment control in preventing the increase. 


To attempt to establish fundamentals in advance 
working out specific problems would be folly in the kaleide 
scopic conditions confronting us. Even in working out 
fundamentals little can be done by merely speculative 
methods. Comparative statistics and critical analysis alt 
necessary in order to reach a sound conclusion upon funda 
mentals alone. Present-day statistics are worthless. THé 
fact that the federal government has in time of war and 
as a matter of war-time necessity taken over the operatidl 
of the railroads’ that it has taken control of operatid 
of the telegraph and telephone systems, and that it ma 
before or after the submission of this report take ové 
control of operation or operation itself of other utilities 
is entirely aside from the broader question of the mers 
of public ownership and operation or public ownershiP 
or operation of the railroads or any other utilities in time 
of peace. The seizure of the railroads esseniially for wal 
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purposes does not mean that in normal times the federal 
government would have power to take such a step, or 
that operation by the federal government would be more 
economical and conduce more to the public service than 
private ownership and operation. Except as a war meas- 
ure, the steps already taken could not be defended on 
constitutional grounds, and the results so far are such 
that they could hardly be successfully defended from the 
standpoint of economy or general public service. To draw 
an inference from what has happened in this respect would 
pe as foolish as to infer that because we now have a 
large army in France and expect to have a still larger 
army there, we should be prepared permanently to main- 
tain such a force on European soil. 

Should we attempt at this timie to reach the proposed 
fundamentals by agreement, what would result? In the 
absence of statistics and critical analysis, and that in 
connection with a profound study of problems, social and 
political, as well as economic, nothing in the semblance 
of an agreement could be reached. On the one hand 
there are those who believe that government should do 
all that can be accomplished by collective action; these 
are state socialists. On the other hand there are those 
who believe that government should restrict itself solely 
to the protection of individual rights and, outside of 
strictly and naturally governmental action, confine itself 
to those matters that are incidentally necessary to the 
protection of the individual. Our constitution, and much 
deeper than that, our historic traditions and experiences 
which resulted in our constitutions more nearly conform 
to the latter theory than the former. There are all shades 
of intermediate opinions, but the preponderance is still 
largely on the side of individualism. To modify essen- 
tially the theory of -individual liberty and initiative would 
require a political revolution, both in substance and in 
form. It may be that such a revolution is coming. It 
may possibly be that it is desirable that it should come. 
But this is no time for this association to precipitate an 
academic discussion of the question which might tend to 
an inopportune and injurious’ practical opening of this 
thoroughly fundamental issue. 

Broadly speaking, the subject of investigation by this 
committee is, (1) public ownership; (2) public operation. 
It naturally subdivides itself into (1) federal ownership 
or operation; (2) state ownership or operation; (3) mu- 
nicipal ownership or operation. Public ownership and 
operation or public ownership or operation as among the 
federal government, the states and the municipalities, and, 
the legality and wisdom of such, must eventually be con- 
sidered with reference to each public utility. Legal ob- 
jections may be removed by legislation or constitutional 
amendment. The wisdom of such a course is not so clear. 
Certainly we should not in exceptional times and in the 
light of insufficient data jump at a conclusion leading to 
oa disturbance of long existing social and economic con- 
itions. 

While it is impossible, therefore, at this time to present 
anything approaching or even suggesting specific conclu- 
sions or recommendations, it is believed that the subject 
is One which should be under the constant study of the 
association, with a view ultimately, after the war shall 
be successfully ended and when the work of reconstruc- 
tion begins, to present not only general conclusions, but 
data upon which they are based. 

It is therefore recommended that this committee be 
continued upon the basis on which it was last year estab- 
met and instructed to proceed with the work then out- 
ined. ' 


EXPRESS AND OTHER CONTRACT 
CARRIERS BY RAIL 


(Report of N. A. R. U. C. Committee.) 


The committee on “express and other contract carriers 
by rail” decided to deal only with the question of express 
Carriers in making this report. The report is as follows: 

Why an express company? This is a question that will 
not down. This is a problem that will not be solved until 
it i8 solved right. We may criticize rates and criticize 
Service, and by so doing we may help a little here and 
a little there, but it is a mere “ripple on the surface.” 
We leave the great wrong untouched. It is our duty to 
dig deep and eradicate the root of the evil. 
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There exists no good reason for an express company 
as a separate and distinct corporation from the railroad 
company. The people are compelled to pay higher express 
charges than they ought to pay in order to maintain this 
parasite on the transportation companies of the country. 
No greater reform in the interest of the public in the 
express situation could be had at this time than the taking 
over of the express business of the country by the rail- 
ways themselves and thus make it unnecessary for the 
public to pay, through their express charges, dividends 
to separate corporations and contribute to the salaries of 
an unnecessary organization. 

Your committee does not believe that the railways 
should be permitted to farm out one of the most impor- 
tant branches of its business. The handling of freight 
on express and passenger trains is just as much a duty 
to be performed directly by the railroad corporation as 
the handling of ordinary freight on freight trains and as 
the passenger business handled on passenger trains. 

If there must be an express company to handle fast 
freight, then why not a freight company to handle slow 
freight? If there must be an express company to trans- 
port property on passenger trains, then why is it not 
necessary to have a passenger company, separate and 
distinct from the railway company, to handle the trans- 
portation of passengers? If it is wrong for the public to 
contribute in transportation charges for the maintenance 
of a passenger company or a baggage company or a 
freight company separate and apart from the railway 
company, why is it not wrong to so contribute for the 
maintenance of an express company? 

If a railroad company can perform its duties as a trans- 
porter of freight and passengers more economically and 
more efficiently under its own management and by its own 
employes (and we do not believe anyone would contend 
to the contrary), your committee believes that it could 
perform the duties now performed by express companies 
more economically and more efficiently than such duties 
are carried out at present, and we believe that this wrong 
should be discontinued. 

If it be contended that it is impracticable for the rail- 
roads to arrange traffic contracts and agreements among 
themselves for the proper handling of express, we reply 
that this can be done as easily as the railroads now con- 
tract and agree for the transportation of freight, baggage 
and passengers. 

It has been alleged in the past that the railroads could 
not do an express business under their own management 
because it was impracticable for them to arrange for the 
pick up and delivery service. This cannot be true, be- 
cause the railroads now at certain competitive points have 
a pick-up “and delivery service for ordinary freight. And 
surely this will not be further contended, now that a 
committee headed by Commissioner Harlan of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, after an exhaustive inves- 
tigation, has found and recommended that the congestion 
of freight transportation which occurred last year in the 
east can be greatly relieved, if not entirely removed, by 
the railroads themselves arranging to make store door 
delivery of all freight reaching New York City. It would 
certainly seem that, if the railroads could arrange to de- 
liver all ordinary freight in so large a city as New York, 
they could the more easily make a similar arrangement at 
all places for a much smaller portion of their tonnage. 

The watchword of the country at this time is economy 
and efficiency. This should be put into effect to the full- 
est in dealing with this great question of transportation 
by express. The public has been punished long enough 
by being compelled to contribute to the unearned dividends 
of the express companies. The public is entitled to the 
lower rates that might be enjoyed if the railroad com- 
panies performed their duties directly in the transporta- 
tion of express. The public should not be compelled to 
pay express charges necessary to yield dividends to two 
companies. The people should not be compelled to con- 
tribute in express charges to pay salaries and wages of 
unnecessary officials and employes. 

(Signed) Royal C. Dunn, Chairman, 
M. S. Groves. 

(Daniel Boyle, chairman of the Montana commission, 
and Thomas Yapp, assistant secretary of the Minnesota 
commission, members of the committee on express and 
other contract carriers by rail, dissent from the above 
report.) 
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By Commissioner Boyle of Montana: There is much 
merit to the line of argument and reasoning presented 
in favor of the carriers handling the express business, the 
same as other branches of their service. However, I 
believe at this time it would be inopportune to attempt 
any radical change that would tend to embarrass the gov- 
ernment in the successful prosecution of and winning the 
war. - 

After peace is declared and business again regains its 
normal course, there are many adjustments to be worked 
out by the various states, and no doubt the suggested 
question would at that time be well received. 

In our state, for instance, located in the so-called fourth 
zone of the express rate structure that is a link in the 
chain of the intermountain territory, at this time we are 
faced with an express rate handicap of approximately 58 
per cent higher than in zones three and five (North Da- 
kota and Washington); 66 per cent higher than zone 
two and 75 per cent higher than zone one. 

Notwithstanding that we are located in the group of 
states which is obliged to pay the “highest peak of rates,” 
and that it may again be necessary to increase such ab- 
normally high rates, as a war measure, this department is 
standing squarely behind the government for any necessity 
that may arise for an early conclusion of the war for 
humanity. 

I can assure you that this commission will be glad to 
co-operate with the members of the national association, 
with a view of obtaining just rates and regulations for 
the handling of express business under normal conditions. 

By Thomas Yapp of Minnesota: I have read your re- 
port carefully, which treats solely with the operating by 
railroad companies of express service separately and in- 
dependently of the express companies, and regret that I 
cannot consistently sign the same, for the reason that I am 
not in favor of trying to tear down an organization which 
it has taken many years to build up, and which is a 
public mecessity, without being sure that whatever is to 
take its place is going to be more economical and serve 
the public interests better, and, in my judgment, to make 
the change as suggested by you it would require the rail- 
road companies to give the public the same service they 
are now receiving from the old-line companies, and, in 
order to do this, they would have to purchase all the 
necessary horses, equipment and appurtenances thereto, 
which would mean a duplication of all express work at 
the large terminals unless the collection and delivery 
of express was made from a central office to be supported 
by the combined railroad companies at such terminals, 
but every railroad company would have to have its own 
solicitors. Transfers of express shipments would have 
to be made at junction points into other cars, which would 
necessitate several handlings, thereby increasing the cost 
of this portion of the service; and, further, it-would re- 
quire an expensive system of joint accounts to be kept by 
each railroad company. 

On the other hand, it would result in railroad employes 
taking care of express shipments in conjunction with their 
other duties, and might possibly result in better service 
and lower express rates; and, further, on account of being 
under the same employer, might result in considerable 
reduction in loss and damage claims, as no doubt employes 
would be likely to do more for their own company than 
a contract company, and no doubt shipments would be 
solicited by railroad employes which might prove a big 
factor. If express was handled only on one railroad, the 
result would be beneficial to the public on that line, and 
the service better than if handled by an old-line company. 

These are a few of the pros and cons as they appear 
to me, and can be made use of by you if you so desire as 
the reasons why I cannot sign your report. 

(The reports were ordered received and printed.) 


RAILROAD RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
(Report of N. A. R. U. C. Committee.) 


The report of D. N. Lewis, of Iowa, chairman of the 
committee on railroad rates was as follows: 

“IT realize that I owe an apology to the association ‘for 
not going into this subject early and in a painstaking 
manner. I did send out not’ces to the members of the 
committee asking for suggestions, and received from Mr. 
Gothlin, of the Public Service Commission of Indiana, a 
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most excellently written paper relating largely to the 
subject of discrimination in rates. I sent copies of Mr. 
Gothlin’s paper to other members of the committee, put 
the paper was not approved, except in part, by some 
members of the committee, so that I have no committee 
report to offer at this time. Had not conditions been 
as they are, it had been my thought to call a meeting 
of the committee and endeavor to reach an agreement on 
a report to be made to this convention. 

“It seems to me it would be useless to go into an aca- 
demic discussion of any system of railroad rate-making, 
for we are all aware that tremendous changes have taken 
place within the last few months, which, if permitted to 
become permanent, would revolutionize the entire theory 
not only of rate-making but rate regulation. 

“State commissions generally have not wished to inter. 
fere with the operation of railroads by the federal Ad- 
ministration, even to the extent of asserting their rights 
in the regulation of purely intrastate rates and rules, 
This reticence to assert constitutional rights should dis- 
appear, now that the war is ended, and it may be there 
will be most momentous changes occurring in the civil 
administration of our laws, resulting from litigation that 
is certain to ensue. 

“That certain benefits will accrue from the federal op- 
eration of railroads one may easily perceive; that there 
are imminent dangers that loom large and threatening I 
believe we all agree. 

“Mr. Stutsman of North Dakota, in his report to the 
1916 convention, covered quite generally the situation as 
to rates that existed in normal times, dealing quite largely 
with the twilight zone of authority as exercised by the 
state commissions and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The report of Judge Helm of Kansas to the 1917 
convention gives a résumé of the powers of the state 
and of the federal government in the regulation of rail- 
roads, so that it would be manifestly unnecessary to go 
into these details. 


“It is my opinion that there is nothing in the act of 
Congress giving the President, as a war measure, the 
power of control and regulation of carriers, that repeals 
any federal or state law requiring rates to be just and 
reasonable in and of themselves for the service performed. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has so held in the 
Willamette Valley case, in its opinion, 51 I. C. C., 250, 
also published in The Traffic World, Oct. 26, 1918, page 
786: 


* The law requires that the Commission in determining ques- 
tions concerning rates initiated by the President shall take into 
consideration the fact that the defendant carriers are being 
operated as a unified and coordinated national system, and 
not in competition; that the rates were initiated under a cer- 
tificate of the President, and that consideration shall be given 
to that certificate and to any recommendation thg President 
may make with respect to such rates. In other words, Con- 
gress intended that the Commission is not to interfere by any 
action it may take or any order it may make, with the operation 
of the railroads of the country for purposes for which govern- 
ment control was assumed, or reduce rates initiated by the 
President without carefully weighing all the circumstances 
under which they were initiated and fully considering the 
reasons therefor and the purposes sought thereby. 

The words ‘‘just and reasonable’ as used in the control act 
obviously bear a similar or closely analogous meaning to that 
attaching to their use in the Act to regulate commerce; cerl- 
tainly they are not to be more narrowly construed. Rates made 
by the President must be relatively just in view of all the con- 
ditions enumerated in the control act and in view of other cir- 
cumstances and conditions. 


“You are all familiar with the much discussed consdli- 
dated classification. It is now proposed to place the ¢n- 
tire country upon a mileage scale of class rates, and these 
scales are intended to cover intrastate as well as inter 
state traffic. Indeed, since I have come to this meeting, 4 
very prominent railroad official has confidentially informed 
me that the proposed uniform class scale will, in fact. 
apply only, or at least principally, to intrastate traffic— 
as, for instance, the Chicago-Missouri River rates will 
not be disturbed, while it is proposed to displace the Iowa 
distance tariff. This is true of other intra-territorial rates. 
To my mind, the conditions are so chaotic and so crit'eal 
that it would be a waste of time to burden the convention 
with discussions that might be very appropriate and de 
sirable if the times were normal. 

“Of course, we were all agreed that nothing should 
done by any state tribunal, or anyone else, to in any way 
hamper or obstruct the Administration in carrying on the 
war to the highest point of efficiency and consummating 
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the victorious peace that is now assured. But that has 
peen practically accomplished, and there are now ques- 
tions of jurisdictional rights that must first be settled. 

“A state tribunal intrusted with the administration of 
laws regulating railroad rates should now assert its law- 
ful prerogatives and strive to preserve the jurisdictional 
rights of the state to exercise its police power, not only 
in the matters of sidetracks, train service, etc., but, what 
is vastly more important, the maintenance of fair, jus 
and reasonable intrastate rates.” : 


NEW RULES FOR COLLECTING 
FREIGHT BILLS AND HAND- 
LING OVERCHARGES AND 
UNDERCHARGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In General Order 55, Director-General McAdoo has laia 
down rules for the collection of freight bills and disposi- 
tion of overcharges and undercharges and agency claims by 
employes and officials of federally-controlled roads. 

They are fifteen in number. The first two rules admon- 
ish railroad employes to collect promptly and .to institute 
methods for greater expedition and accuracy in the pres- 
entation of freight bills. The third directs payment of 
overcharges on presentation of original freight receipt, 
the amount of the overcharge returned to be put on the 
pill. The fourth says formal claims for overcharge must 
be presented on forms approved by the Commission, sup- 
ported by original receipts and supporting documents. If 
original receipt cannot be produced indemnity bond may 
be accepted. 

Overcharge claims must be paid by either the originating 
or delivering line. If presented to an intermediate Car- 
rier, it is to be forwarded to either originating or deliver- 
ing line. The fifth rule requires the paying carrier to no- 
tify others concerned. The sixth says no apportionment of 
overcharges, switching, elevation and other charges shall 
be made interline. Only claims for destroyed or confis- 
cated freight shall be apportioned interline. The seventh 
says claims for overcharge that cannot be refunded .by 
agents shall be prepared immediately upon discovery, and 
from the tenth to the thirteenth, inclusive, are contained 
directions for dealing with undercharges that cannot be 
collected and one says suits shall be filed for amounts in 
excess of five dollars unless counsel for the carrier says 
that would be useless. The fourteenth rule says that in 
case of destroyed or confiscated freight no part of trans- 
portation charge shall be collected. The fifteenth rule 
makes them apply to charges mentioned accruing since 
January 1. The duty of collecting shall rest upon the 
— whose duty it was to collect the bill in the first 
place. 


URGED TO ATTEND TRAFFIC LEAGUE 
MEETING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director Prouty of the Division of Public Service and 
Accounting has written a letter to each of the shipper 
members of the various traffic committees, urging him to 
attend the meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League at Cincinnati on November 21 and 22. 

Both Mr. Prouty and his assistant, Mr. Walter, expect 
to attend the meeting and the plan is to have a con- 
ference similar to the one held during the summer meet- 
= of the League in Buffalo, which proved to be of such 
value. 


BULKHEADING CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Representatives of the lumber industry will appear be- 


fore the Standards Committee of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, Division of Operations, on November 19, to show 
the men who have the preparation of plans and specifica- 
lions for engines and freight cars that the carriers should 
assume the expense of bulkheading freight cars, so as to 
make them suitable for the shipment of lumber. At pres- 
ent the Railroad Administration is handling any kind of 
Car it has on hand to lumbermen who ask for box cars 
M which to ship dressed lumber. The shipper is required, 
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if he desires to do business, to put the car that has been 
given him into shape for use. When a flat or gondola 
car is provided for a shipment that should go in a box 
car, 3,500 pounds of lumber are required to put it in con- 
dition. The dunnage allowance made in the tariffs is only 
500 pounds. Therefore, the lumberman who has to con- 
vert a flat car into a box car is compelled to donate to 
the railroad company 3,000 pounds of lumber and stand 
the expense of converting the flat car into an inclosed 
bit of equipment. 

The Southern Pine Association has designated A. J. T. 
Moore, its traffic manager, to attend the meeting on No- 
vember 19, over which Frank McManamy, formerly in- 
spector of locomotive boilers for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, will preside. No explanation has been made 
by the Railroad Administration as to why it has referred 
this question, of an allowance to a shipper for expense 
incurred by him in enabling the carrier to meet its legal 
obligations, to a man who knows about operating an 
engine and getting it prepared. The idea seems to be 
that, inasmuch as Mr. McManamy’s division has to do 
with the preparation of plans and specifications for cars, 
it should have something to say about the bulkheading 
that should be done and possibly how much of an allow- 
ance should be made to the shipper for doing that work. 

Ultimately, however, the question will have to be de- 
cided by the Interstate Commerce Commission, because 
whatever the allowance agreed upon it must be incor- 
porated in the tariffs, which, of course, are subject to the 
supervision of the Commission. 


NO REDUCTION IN RATES TO COME 
FROM ENDING OF WAR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


It is the semi-official word, emanating from persons con- 
nected with the Railroad Administration, that there is 
no prospect, now that peace has come, for any reduction 
in the pay of railroad employes and therefore for any re- 
duction in railroad rates, except that it is contemplated 
that the extra charge for the privilege of riding in a 
Pullman car may be removed. Likewise, there is said to 
be no thought of farther increasing rates. Director Prouty 
made that. clear in his address to the National Association 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners. Of course, in 
making that statement Railroad Administration officials 
do not régard the proposed mileage scales of class rates, 
nor even the proposed consolidated freight classification, 
as being measures looking toward increase in railroad 
revenue, though the best thought among persons who have 
analyzed these proposals is that they do mean important 
advances in charges. It is stated that, even considering 
recent advances, railroad wages are not as high as wages 
for similar service in other industries. 


WANT RAIL AND EQUIPMENT 
ORDERS | 


The American Iron and Steel Institute committee, headed 
by E. H. Gary, in its talk with the War Industries Board, 
November 13, suggested that the steel mills would have 
their reconstruction difficulties greatly lessened if the 
Railroad Administration would now go ahead with plans 
for acquiring rails and equipment, so the forces that 
have been employed in making war materials would not 
have to be furloughed or have their wages reduced. 

The steel men told Baruch that McAdoo objects to 
paying $57 per ton for rails and railroad companies de- 
cline to finance construction of box cars at $3,000 per 
unit, and he cannot force them to accept cars at that 
price. Negotiations will probably take place between vari- 
ous governmental bodies with a view to having railroad 
requirements for steel met, in large part, even at inflated 
prices, so as to ease over the transition from war to 
peace, although in so doing it may be necessary for the 
government to supply money to the Railroad Administra- 
tion to enable it to pay “just compensation” agreed upon 
under federal control law, to the railroads accepting con- 
tracts with the government. 

Baruch’s statements to the steel ‘men that the railroad 
companies cannot be forced to accept cars ordered for 
them is the first notice that the railroad corporations 
claim the right to say whether they will‘or will not accept 
equipment ordered by McAdoo at war prices. 
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E%:} CLASSIFICATION HEARING 


The session Friday, November 8, which concluded the 
Chicago hearings on the proposed consolidated classifica- 
tion, ran all the way from such light articles as feather 
beds and excelsior pads to such heavy ones as drain tile 
and earthenware. It was a day when more items were 
agreed to between the classification men and the shippers 
than on perhaps any previous day of the entire series 
of hearings. ; 

Cc. C. Crouse of the Iowa Manufacturers’ Association, 
the first witness of the day, said that the present West- 
ern Classification carried no loading specifications, and 
that those proposed would add materially to the packing 
expense without being as good protection as the method 
his clients, the Plymouth Clay Products Company, are 
now using. 

He had no objection to the 4,000-pound increase in the 
carload minimum, but he did object to the increase in 
the rating from class E to class D. 

Mr. Crouse had several suggestions to make as to 
changes, including one to increase the maximum size 
of the tile under specification 5, on page 378, from 14 
to 18 inches, one to permit lath instead of wire fastenings 
for the gates and one which would permit the use of 
any kind of wood used in securing the load, except white 
pine. 

Mr. Crouse said they had been using their present 
method of packing for years and had never heard of 
any of their bracing being broken, their packing cost 
ranging from 3 to 5 dollars a car, while the cost under 
the proposed specifications, which were not so good, would 
range from 8 to 10 dollars. 

He stated that they had shipped 253 cars of the large 
tile during the first nine months of this year and their 
breakage had only averaged 2.10 per car. 

He said their shipments would average about 15,000 
cars per year and that on 8,973 cars, including all their 
commodities, their average breakage was 22 cents per 
car, the average earning 26.70 and the average haul 155 
miles. 

Mr. Collyer said that these proposed loading specifica- 
tions had been prepared after extended consultation with 
shippers in all parts of the country and that consideration 
had been given in the ratings to the fact that cars.that 
were not in first-class condition could be used and that 
if there was to be increased risk due to change in the 
specifications the question of ratings would again have 
to be considered. 

R. O. Youngerman, traffic manager, the Mason City 
Brick and Tile Company, Mason City, Ia., said his com- 
pany was the largest manufacturer of brick and tile in 
the country and the method of packing employed by his 
company during the period from January 1 to October 1 
of this year had only resulted in an average breakage 
of $1.78 per car. 

He submitted photographs showing their method of 
packing, in which old hay or straw is used to separate 
the layers of tile, and he asked that in view of their 
low percentage of breakage consideration be given their 
method of packing. Mr. Youngerman suggested several 
changes in the bracing specifications as well as the straw 
packing provision, and Mr. Collyer wanted to know if 
he had any suggestion to make as to the minimum thick- 
ness of straw that might be specified if his method of 
packing was permitted. To this Mr. Youngerman said 
he would have the rule specify that enough straw be used 
to separate each piece of tile from each other one, and 
Mr. Collyer did not think that would be definite enough 
to protect the carriers from the dishonest shipper who 
would load the “checks” and expect the carrier to pay 
for them or from the careless shipper or from the one 
who would not have the cheap hay or straw as readily 
available as would the shipper in Iowa, and in this con- 
nection he referred to the exceedingly light excelsior pads 
that had been used by some egg shippers to protect their 
shipments from breakage. 

L. P. Forbes, of the Cornell Wood Products Company, 
and representing the National Wall Board Traffic League, 
objected to the proposed increase in the L. C. L. rating 
in the south on walk board, the raise being from fifth 
to third class. He said this product was all made in 
the north and shipped in carloads to distributing points 
in the south, moving from these places in L. C. L. quan- 
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tities, and that the increase would materially restrict the 
movement. He saw no reason for having a different rat. 
ing on the decorated from that on the plain board, as 
there was but little difference in the value and the 
movement small, the two ratings being simply a soure 
of annoyance to both shipper and carrier, without being 
a source of increase in revenue to the latter. 

Mr. Steadwell justified the proposed advances };; 
referring to the ratings on pulp board, scraps of wall 
board and wa!] plaster, and Mr. Colquitt asked Mr. Steag. 
well why it was proposed to make a difference between 
the carload rating on the plain and the decorated board 
while he proposed the same L. C. L. ratings, thus re 
versing the usual principle of differentiating in the L. ¢, 
L. ratings. To this Mr. Steadwell replied that he thought 
that perhaps the L. C. L. rating on the decorated board 
as proposed was too low. 

F. A. Laveille objected to what he termed the very 
radical increase proposed on feather beds in the south 
and he said these beds were in active competition with 
cotton felt mattresses, which were more valuable, less 
dense and which it was not proposed to change. 

He said they carried a weight density of between 7 
and 8 pounds per cubic foot and Mr. Steadwell said if 
a weight density of around § pounds could be assured they 
would be disposed to grant the 11% times first class rating 
asked for. To this Mr. Laveille said he saw no reason 
for their agreeing to that density, while the cotton mat. 
tresses were carrying one so much less. 

Fred Wilmink, representing the Trailmobile Company 
of Cincinnati, said that if their trailers could be shipped 
under item 11, on page 397, he had no protest, but that 
he did not know just what the differentiation was between 
the light and the heavy vehicles. 

Mr. Collyer said the whole matter was a question of 
weight and that as the whole trailer proposition was 
relatively new, what they were after were facts which 
would enable them to properly classify and to provide 
proper minimum weights. Mr. Wilmink filed a statement 
showing the weight of their various types of trailers, 
photographs of these vehicles as packed for shipment 
and a catalog showing the various types made. From 
these it was developed that they could load from 14 to 
16 thousand pounds into a standard car or from 4 to § 
thousand pounds in excess of the minimum, provided for 
in item 6, and Mr. Collyer seemed to think an adjust: 
ment that would be satisfactory could be worked out. 

M. Marder, representing Edward Katzinger & Co. of 
New York, protested the proposed advance on _ baking 
pans, fully nested, in the west. He would have no ob- 
jection to a 30,000-pound minimum and Mr. Fyfe said 
he would be willing to grant a class A rating with a 
30,000-pound minimum, this rating to apply on item 13 
on page 348 and on item 12, page 347, of the proposed 
book. 

Mr. Hayes, of Sears, Roebuck & Co., wanted a lower 
rating with a higher minimum on the heavier children’s 
vehicles and he thought that the horse-drawn vehicle 
mixture -in the south which carries a second class rating 
with a 20,000 minimum should be given a more logical 
lineup, and Mr. Steadwell agreed that that would be taken 
care of. 

C. H. Bell, traffic manager of the General Fire Extit- 
guisher Company of Providence, R. I., objected to the 
elimination of the carload rating on automatic fire eX 
tinguisher sprinklers. It was apparently developed that 
the only carload movement was from Providence to War 
ren, O., and the classification men thought he could be 
taken care of by a commodity rate better than by a classi 
fication entry. 

J. W. Bingham, of the Corn Products Refining Compaly 
and representing also Douglas & Co., and the Americal 
Maize Products Company, said he wanted to concur Il 
the proposed write-up on corn oil. He stated that they 
were under a serious disadvantage as compared Will 
competitive cooking oils paying 132 per cent of the cottor 
seed oil rates and 165 per cent of the rate on lard su? 
stitutes. 

He desired to protest, however, the discrimination still 
carried in the south. 

John D. Reynolds, an attorney of Chicago, protested 
against the proposed increased ratings, carload, on ex 
celsior pads—item 17, page 294, and Mr. Fyfe said he 
thought the record might be shortened, for they would 
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be Willing to grant the desired rating on machine pressed 
excelsior pads in bales with a 20,000-pound minimum, 
subject to rule 34. 

E. A. Mavis of Grand Rapids, Mich said his company 
had installed a press which would enable them to easily 
load that minimum 36-foot cars showing a loading of 
0,451 pounds, and 40-foot cars showing a loading of 
93,066 pounds. 

Mr. Mavis objected to the increase in Official territory 
on excelsior bottle wrappers and the classification men 
agreed to a 20,000 minimum at fourth class, the under- 
standing being that the item bottle wrappers would be 
split so as to take care of this heavier minimum and 
lower rating on the machine pressed bales of excelsior 
wrappers and continuing the 15,000 minimum and higher 
ratings on the wrappers made of straw. 

Mr. Scott, of the American Petroleum League, objected 
to the specifications for barrels in section 5 of rule 40. 
He wanted permission to use 18-gauge steel on barrels 
of 58-gallon capacity for use in shipping lubricating oils 
and greases. 

H. A. Searle, of the Monarch Manufacturing Company, 
of Council Bluffs, Ia., and Toledo, O., said their barrels 
for use in shipping. lubricating oils were of 58 gallons 
and 38 gallons capacity; that they were made of 18-gauge 
steel and that, as they were safe containers, he wanted 
to be permitted to continue to use that gauge on both sizes. 
He suggested a weight basis for use in determining the 
gauge instead of the maker’s certificate, as proposed, the 
method of attaching the latter to the barrel or embossing 
it thereon being an added expense which was not war- 
ranted by the result to be attained. 

Mr. Searle wanted permission to include old kegs of 
20-gauge steel in the mixed carloads of old barrels, etc., 
returned—item 15, page 78, making the rule read from 
17 to 20 gauge instead of from 17 to 19. 

It was suggested that a limit of not in excess of 20 per 
cent of the mixture to be made up of kegs would be sat- 
isfactory, and Mr. Fyfe said he would think it over. 

Mr. Scott, who again took the stand, said he would 
agree to most of the changes in the barrel specifications 
and ratings, but he did object to the increase on new 
barrels in Official territory from fifth to fourth class and 
the change in the minimum from 18 to 16 thousand pounds 
on the 16-gauge or thicker barrels. 

He also objected to the increase in Official territory 
on the 17-19 gauge new barrels as well as the same gauge 
old barrels, and as to the latter he thought one class 
lower rating with 1,000 pounds decrease in the minimum, 
as proposed, might well be applied. 

He desired the minimum on the mixed carloads of old 

barrels reduced from 18 to 16 thousand. pounds, as he 
said they could not possibly load the former. He sub- 
mitted two pails such as they have been using for axle 
grease, and he wanted them recognized as proper con- 
tainers, but he would have the use of metal of lighter than 
30-gauge penalized. 
_B. Robeson objected to what he said was an increase 
In the rating on asphalt expansion paving joints, which 
he said were nothing more nor less than block asphalt, 
but the classification men seemed to think any movement 
of these joints under the asphalt rating had come through 
Misdescription of the shipments and as no change is 
proposed on the joints he was barred from presenting 
any testimony on them. Mr. Robeson objected to the 
proposed rating on wooden bicycle rims, and the classifi- 
cation men agreed to give him a second class carload 
rating on them. 


B. L. Benfer, representing the Galion Iron Works, 
Galion, O., objected to the increase in the rating from 
fifth to fourth class and the decrease in the minimum 
from 24.000 to 20,000 pounds on set-up plate or sheet 
culverts. Mr. Benfer would be willing to take a 24,000- 
bound minimum at fifth class on the nested culverts, but 
Mr. Fyfe objected to the proposition, saying the people 
Mm the west found serious objection upon the part of re- 
celvers io the nesting of the closely related sizes and 
Could not load the others to the minimum proposed. 
Mr. Benfer also objected to the increase in the carload 
tating on foundry facings in the south, no objection being 
Made, however, to the increase in the minimum. 

Thomas D. Perry, of the Grand Rapids Veneer Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., said the change in the de- 
scription of dry kiln outfits, item 1, page 145, would only 
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permit of their putting 85 per cent of the necessary ma- 
terial into the mixture, the remainder, consisting of nails, 
bolts, roofing paper, heaters, thermometers, etc., having 
to be separately rated. 

He was not particularly protesting the ‘ncreased ratings 
produced thereby, but the change would mean extra trouble 
for them and the carriers without a compensating return 
to the latter. He was willing to eliminate the instruments 
and he was told to submit drawings of certain parts to 
the classification men, who would then endeavor to come 
to an agreement with him. 

J. W. Dashiel, of the Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company, 
objected to the rating on-galvanized or plain iron moldings, 
saying they were in no way different from some of the 
iron bars rated 4-5-4, the molding being rated rule 26-4-3. 

W. S. Groom, of the Whitaker Paper Company, Cincin- 
nati, and representing a number of other makers in and 
around Cincinnati, said he desired to talk on practically 
the whole paper proposition. 

He first suggested the addition of the word sensitized 
to the description of blue print paper, and this was agreed 
to. He objected to the rating on building or roofing paper 
in the south, and he filed a number of exhibits tending 
to show the relationship between the different ratings 
in the three territories, these indicating to his mind the 
belief that fifth class rate in the south to be on a 
par with fourth class elsewhere and therefore proper for 
this commodity. 

Mr. Steadwell said the latter relationship was accidental 
and that he would concede that their present paper rat- 
ings were not harmonious and that they were not all 
entirely right in the new book, which would call for still 
further treatment of them. 

Mr. Groom wanted to know of Mr. Steadwell why it 
was that it was proposed to increase the rating on this 
roofing paper, and the latter said that unfortunately he 
did not have his record available and would want to re- 
serve the privilege of answering that question later. 

Mr. Collyer asked Mr. Groom if in his study of class 
relationships he had been impressed with the thought that 
there was a necessity for an intermediate class between 
3 and 4, serving to decrease the spread between the two 
or to increase the facility by which differences in the 
classifications might be reflected in the ratings, and Mr. 
Groom said that he felt that there was and that the spread 
between the various classes should be made narrower, as 
the heavier and cheaper commodities were reached. 

Mr. Steadwell said the proposed rating on roofing paper 
was made in harmony with the proposed and actual rat- 
ings on other roofing materials and the other comparable 
paper items. Mr. Groom objected to the proposed in- 
crease, both carload and L. C. L., on cover, document 
manila and printing paper, other than newsprint, or writ- 
ing, other than folded, stating that it was unreasonable 
and not in harmony with the rating on enameled, glazed 
or surface coated paper, the former being the same paper 
as the latter with an added finish. 

J. E. Bryan, representing the Wisconsin Traffic Asso- 
ciation, also protested the advances on this particular 
item, which he said would mean an increase of 70 per 
cent since Dec. 31, 1915. 

Mr. Groom, upon again taking the stand, wanted in- 
formation as to the difference between forms not ruled 
and not printed and plain paper, and he wanted to know 
why the one should be rated first class and the other 
either third or fifth. Odd shapes, punched and gummed 
papers were named as being meant and Mr. Collyer said 
that he had ruled for his inspectors that the small, plain 
rectangular sheets were not forms. He objected also to 
the proposed increase on paper or pulp board N. O. I. 
B. N. in the south, item 25, page 298, and Mr. Steadwell 
agreed for the present to change their ratings to fourth 
class, L. C. L., and sixth class, carload. 


Upon a similar protest as to rating on pulp board not 
corrugated nor indented Mr. Steadwell agreed to a fifth 
class L. C. L. rating. 


Mr. Groom objected to the increase of two classes on 
waxed or oiled wrapping paper unprinted. He felt that 
there might properly be a difference of one class between 
the printed and the unprinted papers, and it was agreed 
that these would be rated in the south at fourth class 
L. C. L. and sixth class in carloads. He also objected 
to the fifth class carload rating on shirt boards not printed, 
the 30,000-pound minimum, however, being satisfactory. 
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Mr. Groom was in favor of rule 10 being continued in 
Official territory, as it now is, and he said it appeared 
they were being asked to give up something for the sake 
of uniformity, while the west and the south did not want 
the rule. 

He said the jobbers in Official territory must either 
have practically the present rule 10 or specific mixtures 
must be provided for to take care of them, the latter 
procedure making a book “it would take a derrick to 
move.” 

Mr. Dakin, of Pitkin & Brooks, objected to the proposed 
increases on earthenware or stoneware, running, as he 
said, all the way from 16 to 85,per cent. 

He said if the reductions in chinaware were made to 
compensate or equalize the increases on earthenware, that 
the 27 companies he represented would be better off to 
let*them both stand as they are. 

He thought ratings on the line might well be based on 
value and Mr. Collyer called his attention to the fact that 
since the passage of the second Cummins amendment 
value as a factor in rate-making had gone glimmering, and 
Mr. Dakin said that, while that was true, it was unfor- 
tunate. 

There being no more witnesses who desired to be ‘heard, 
the hearing was adjourned to November 12 at Washing- 
ton. The session had continued until 8:15 p. m. without 
adjournment for the evening meal. 


Hearing in Washington 


The resumed classification hearing, begun at Washing- 
ton, November 12, was considerably simplified on the first 
day by an agreement that those who were willing to go 
on record as favoring the extension of the proposed rule 
10 to all territories should get together during the morn- 
ing session of November 12 and prepare a draft, while 
those opposed should do likewise and that then the latter 
should come back at a later time and put in testimony to 
show why they objected. 

When that had been done the regular order was fol- 
lowed, ratings on molasses, syrups and so forth being the 
first subject brought forward. 

In behalf of the American Sugar Refining Company, P. 
M. Ripley, traffic manager for that company, said the re- 
finery is as much interested in finding a suitable container 
for sugar to be shipped under the rating “sugar in single 
bags” as the carriers. The search is made necessary by 
the shortage in burlap. His anxiety, he said, is to find a 
bag that will be acceptable to the carriers. He read a 
letter from the traffic manager of the Revere Refinery to 
correct testimony given by him at the Boston hearing on 
August 1. Mr. Ripley submitted samples of cotton bags 
which he thinks would be suitable substitutes for the bur- 
lap bags that are generally used in normal times. John 
S. Burchmore asked if it would not be a good thing to 
develop the use of cotton rather than imported burlap. 

Mr. Ripley protested against a minimum of 40,000 pounds 
on sugar in Official and Western, because he thinks it will 
be extended to the South, where, he said, the buyers can- 
not or will not buy in such quantities. Under the food 
regulations a refiner is not permitted to ship under the 
transportation minimum of 33,000 in the South. He must 
load double, or 66,000 pounds. Under. the proposed mini- 
mum of 40,000 the refiner would have to load 80,000. 

“What do the carriers think about postponing the ef- 
fective date of this provision to a day subsequent to the 
abolition of the food regulations?” asked Examiner Disque. 
The carriers made no answer. 

Mr. Ripley objected also to Rule 26 rating on cane 
molasses while competing corn syrup moves at fourth 
class. Answering Mr. Collyer, he said all he was asking 
was that competitive firms of table syrups and refiners’ 
molasses shall be on the same rating. 

In behalf of Official Classification lines Mr. Collyer said 
the rating on syrup N. O. I. B. N., Rule 26, is intended 
to recognize the fact that invert syrup, maple syrup and 
syrups of cane and sugar are higher value than blackstrap 
and other lower grades of liquid sweetness. Rule 26, he 
said, is a low rating considering the value of the most 
valuable articles in the list, it is low. 

John S. Burchmore brought out the fact that Rule 26 
is a new rating on molasses or syrup of any kind and that 
therefore to quote that rating in support of the new group. 
He also suggested that maple syrup in barrels is only a 
drop in the bucket in comparison with the whole flood 
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of syrup and molasses. He made the point that heretofore 
all these kinds of liquid sweetness have moved on fourth 
class, which is the rating on sugar. 

Edgar Watkins, representing the American Cotton Map. 
ufacturers’ Association, put on the stand Carl Cunningham 
assistant traffic manager for the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of South Carolina. He submitted exhibits to 
show what will happen to the cotton manufacturers if the 
consolidated classification becomes operative. Naturally. 
the comparisons are between the ratings made by state 
classifications, which are published as exceptions to South. 
ern Classification. Mr. Steadwell, who was in charge of 
the southern end of the hearing, asked if the state rates 
were in question. 

“They are not,” said Mr. Disque, “but your duty is to 
show that the proposed rates and ratings would not be 
unreasonable. These exhibits show what change the new 
classification will have upon the manufacturers. One ex. 
hibit shows increases in rates running from 19.2 per cent, 
fifth class, on 300 miles to 138 per cent. There are in. 
creases on fourth class for distances of fifty miles and 
upward, running as high as 500 per cent. 

M. D. Warren, traffic manager for the Trenton Chamber 
of Commerce, had general charge of the interests of the 
manufacturers of sanitary ware and filled the dual posi- 
tion of attorney asking questions and, in a number of 
instances, testifying to the facts as well. His general 
ground was that the proposed ratings in southern teri- 
tory will make it almost, if not altogether, impossible for 
the manufacturers of that kind of ware to ship their 
products to the south. 

George E. Hoffman, also speaking for the manufacturers 
of sanitary earthenware, situated mostly in New Jersey, 
objected to all the increases proposed on that class of 
plumbers’ goods in the south. He said the traffic is as 
heavily loaded at present as it can bear. In answer to 
Mr. Colquitt the witness said the present ratings are fair 
and should be continued. 


In defending the proposed ratings Mr. Steadwell went 
over each item to show that all the committee is pro- 
posing is to rate the articles as analogous goods are 
treated. His contention was that the existing ratings are 
ridiculously low considering the value of such things as 
porcelain tubs, lavatories and other fragile articles which 
compete with enameled iron and steel articles among a 
class of people who are willing to pay more for porcelain 
tubs than necessary to obtain an enameled tub. Every 
item, other than bathtubs and tub feet, has been changed 
because, as Mr. Steadwell said, all were made in relation 
to earthenware instead of in relation to iron and steel 
plumbing goods. 

Edward Hammann testified that his experience as to 
fragility of porcelain goods is exactly the reverse of 
what Mr. Steadwell had said. Reports from warehouses 
in Portland, Ore., and Jacksonville, Fla., show practically 
no breakage. Damage from rough handling has_ beet 
greater during the past year than theretofore. The claims 
for damage are exceedingly small. 

At the afternoon session of November 12 W. C. 
Mitchell; traffic manager for the Central Leather Company, 
United States Leather Company, Elk Tanning Company 
and Union Tanning Company, objected to the advance, il 
the south, from the fertilizer basis to sixth class, o 
fleshings, a by-product of tanning, used, as the railroads 
say, chiefly, as glue stock. Other things used as glue 
stock, hoofs, horns, etc., are rated sixth. Mr. Steadwell 
said that if competitive conditions warrant a commodity 
rate, then the arguments for such a rate should be at 
dressed to the Southern Traffic Committee. 

“I’ve already been turned down on a request of that 
kind,” remarked Mr. Mitchell, the rejection being on mové 
ments from Chattanooga to Cincinnati. 

Mr. Steadwell, notwithstanding, thinks Mr. Mitchell 
should continue trying. 

“What do you think his chances of getting a commot- 
ity rate would be in view of the fact that the Director 
General is thinking of abolishing all commodity rate 
and allowing the classification to apply?” asked Mr. Co 
quitt. 

“Why shouldn’t the Commission hold up this item wii 
satisfactory commodity rates are established?” suggested 
Mr. Disque. Mr. Steadwell did not like the suggestiol 
He renewed his proposal that Mr. Mitéhell renew his 
negotiations with the individual lines and with ‘ie trafic 
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committees so as to obtain commodity rates from all the 
points where fleshings are produced; his feeling was that 
when the traffic men are advised that fleshings will not 
move at sixth class, commodity rates that will move them 
will be published. He was strong for a proper classifica- 
tion rating as an item in the glue stock group. 

Jesse F. Atwater, manager of transportation for the 
American Hardware Corporation, and representing other 
manufacturers, continuing testimony given at New York 
on August 10, objected to rule 26 on builders’ hardware. 
Mr. Atwater investigated the subject between the August 
meeting and this one and found that, generally speaking, 
manufacturers are not opposed to rule 25 for L. C. L., but 
object to rule 26 on carloads. They want fourth on that, 
regardless of whether the hardware is of steel or brass 
and bronze. The classification men had him admit that 
brass or bronze builders’ hardware does not move in car- 
loads. The carload rating is desired so as to allow brass 
or bronze builders’ hardware to be included in mixed 
carloads of builders’ hardware. The new proposal, as 
Mr. Collyer said, is to give second on L. C. L. copper, 
brass or bronze hardware and third on mixed loads of the 
steel and brass hardware. There is no proposal to change 
the ratings on iron or steel hardware. More than_ 85 
per cent of the hardware tonnage moves on fourth class, 
which applies on iron and steel hardware. ~ 


J. E. Romm of Norfolk, speaking for slack cooperage 
interests, took the stand to suggest that he and Mr. Stead- 
well close their argument about the veneer slack barrel, 
one of the containers made by his clients, by submitting 
the letters they have sent each other, and having them 
put into the record. They did so. 

The market basket of commerce, the one that is bought 
for five or ten cents, Mr. Romm said, is rated too high 
when it is shown that the rating adds two cents to the 
cost of each basket given a 100-mile ride. The classifi- 
cation men said they had nothing particular to say other 
than that a catrload is only from 3,000 to 3,500 pounds. 
The rating is three times first, while the rating on paper 
till boxes, just about as light, is only double first. The 
paper till boxes are inclosed in crates, while the chip 
market baskets are loaded into the car loose. 

W. C. Lindsay, for the National Confectionery Associa- 
tion, objected to the separation, in rating, of popcorn 
confectionery and candy. Mr. Collyer announced, as an 
incident to the discussion started by Mr. Lindsay’s ob- 
jection, that the Official committee proposes to apply rule 
25 on popcorn confectionery in cartons, because, accord- 
ing to a newspaper advertisement, it can be used as 
breakfast food. 

Ewing Cain, traffic manager for Hershey Company, also 
objected to the divorce of popcorn confectionery and 
candy. He said there is lots of candy just as cheap as 
popcorn confectionery and there is lots of candy that is 
nothing but covered peanuts. 

“This talk about popcorn confectionery as _ breakfast 
food is bosh,” said the witness. “No sane man would 
think of using ‘crackerjack’ as breakfast food.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Mr. Collyer. 
eating lots of things in an unusual way nowadays. 
salt on my grapefruit this morning.” 

“Oh, yes,” retorted Mr. Cain. “I ate olive oil on my 
cakes three times this morning, before I got the syrup 
tn asked for, but I don’t believe that will prove any- 

ing.” 

C. M. Taylor, representing the J. C. Blair Company of 
Huntington, Pa., asked for a restoration of the old de- 
Scription, in the south, on school blanks or tablets, printed. 
He asked that because, in shipping school supplies, about 
three per cent of printed forms must be included in a 
balanced shipment. Under the proposed book the whole 
mass of supplies must pay first class because of the print- 
Ing on three: per cent of the supply. The printing is 
merely the words, “Name,” “Date” and “Remarks.” 

At the morning session of November 13 J. L. Roberts, 
trafic manager for the Barrett Manufacturing Co., said 
it was ridiculous to rate asphalt, tar, pitch and roofing 
cement at fourth in southern territory, which is the rating 
to brandy and gin in barrels and a class higher than re- 
fined sugar, building brick, coffee in bulk, and two grades 
higher than cleaned rice and cotton linters. 

Mr. Sieadwell, in his defense, claimed the rating places 
tar, bitch and roofing cement in proper relation to kindred 
articles. such as building blocks of asphalt and things of 
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that kind that move-in comparatively small quantities 
for use on jobs requiring less than a carload of material. 

Objection was made by Mr. Roberts to the third sec- 
tion of Rule 35, relating to weights of liquids in tank cars 
for wftich the tariffs do not give estimated weight and 
the actual weight cannot be obtained. Mr. Roberts sug- 
gested that the rule shall be made workable that the 
weight be ascertained by gravity tests. Mr. Collyer said 
the Official Committee months ago asked the Commission 
for help, which had not been given. He said there are 
objections to the gravity test method, but which he did 
not think should be stated then in view of the fact that 
the roomful of traffic men were waiting for the discussion 
of Rule 10 that had been set for 10 o’clock. That order 
was set aside so as to give Mr. Roberts an opportunity 
to be heard.and get away. But Rule 10 was not brought 
forward when Mr. Roberts had finished. Instead, the 
fertilizer material men insisted upon completing that 
phase of the Atlanta meeting. 

John S. Burchmore said the fertilizer material people 
insisted that the rating on bulk cottonseed meal should 
be continued, because by using grain doors it moves just 
as safely as any other bulk freight. Mr. Fyfe said he 
had asked for data from the southwestern lines, which, he 
said, showed they never ship in that way. 


“I dqn’t care what the investigation shows,” retorted 
Burchmore. “The point I make is there is no justifica- 
tion in this record for the elimination of the bulk carload 
rating.” 

Mr. Steadwell took the stand to defend the changes in 
the list of fertilizer materials, the chief one of which is 
the. elimination of the rating of 120 per cent of fertilizer 
material rates as the rates on less-than-carload shipments. 
— class has been substituted for the 120 per cent 

asis. 

J. K. Corbett, of Grace & Co. and Nitrate Agencies, 
Ine., conducted the cross-examination of Mr. Steadwell. 
To lay a foundation, he read from government reports to 
show that nitrate of soda is a fertilizer or a fertilizer ma- 
terial and therefore entitled to a rating as a fertilizer. 

Mr. Steadwell said he recognized the standing of the 
men who wrote treatises showing that it is a fertilizer 
and also a fertilizer material. Therefore he said it should 
have the 120 per cent of fertilizer rate when it moves in 
less-than-carload quantities. 

Mr. Corbett objected to the increase in the carload 
minimum, because, during the years immediately before 
the war, Grace & Co. spent much money in developing 
business with individual farmers and with farmers’ clubs. 
They will not or cannot buy nitrate of soda in 60,000 
pound lots. Fertilizer and ammunition manufacturers can 
and do in such quantities. The effect, therefore, of such 
a big unit is to put the farmer out of the direct buying 
scheme which Grace & Co. promoted. 

The first part of the afternoon session of November 13 
was given over to Rule 10. Twenty-seven statements fa- 
voring a continuance of a mixing rule were filed during 
the morning session. They were filed with the under- 
standing that those opposed to the extension of the rule 
or its continuance in Official territory might cross-examine 
those who made them. C. E. Childe, opposing the exten- 
sion of the rule, called on those who made statements for 
the United Drug Company and Landers, Frary & Co. for 
an explanation. 

Frederick G. Russell, traffic manager for Landers, Frary 
& Clark of New Britain, in explanation of his statement, 
said that the discontinuance of the rule would put ninety 
per cent of that firm’s carload business upon an L. C. L. 
basis. 

The fact that that firm makes an allowance of sixty cents 
per 100 pounds on each bill of goods excited the curiosity 
of Mr. Childe. He wanted to know why sixty cents per 
100 pounds. 

“T don’t know,” said the witness. 
the sales force to explain.” 

“Tsn’t it a fact that from time immemorial New England 
manufacturers have been making a freight allowance as 
absorption?” asked Mr. Burchmore. 

“IT don’t know how long that’s been the fact. It was the 
fact when I entered the freight department of Landers, 
Frary & Clark forty-six years ago.” The answer provoked 
laughter because of the caution of Mr. Russell in qualify- 
ing his answer to Mr. Burchmore’s question. Mr. Childe 
asked Mr. Russell all about the competition his firm meets 
in the manufacture of bread mixers, food choppers, coffee 
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pots, churns, scales and things like that. He did not know 
much about them. That being so, Mr. Burchmore wanted 
to know why he thought Landers, Frary & Clark would 
be able to extend their business. 

Answering one of Mr. Childe’s questions, Mr.- Russell 
said the competitors of Landers, Frary & Clark might be 
at a disadvantage with that firm if the rule were extended 
to Western territory, because they do not manufacture 
as full a line of goods as Landers, Frary & Clark. 

“But they always have the right to extend their lines of 
manufacture,” said the witness, “and get the benefit of this 
rule, so they would not have to confine their shipments 
to L. C. L., because their.customers could not handle a 
carload of scales, or bread mixers, or sausage stuffers,” 
said the witness. 

Answering questions by W. H. Chandler, Mr. Russell said 
he could not see how the allowance of freight made by 
his firm could affect the reasonableness of Rule 10. 

G. F. Burns, traffic manager for the United Drug Com- 
pany, was subjected to cross-examination by Mr. Childe on 
the point of competition and exclusive agency terms with 
the 8,000 stores affiliated with the drug company. He 
said the mixed carload business is largely soda water 
fountain supplies, which go to distributing warehouses. 

The witness said that cancellation of the rule in Official 
Classification territory would force much of the company’s 
business to the L. C. L. basis, which, he said, is unsatis- 
factory because the movement is slower, the condition of 
the goods is not satisfactory and the cost is greater. Elim- 
ination of the rule would make expansion of the business 
of the company almost impossible. Change to the L. C. L. 
basis, he said, would increase the freight bill one-third. 

Cottonseed meal as a fertilizer material was brought back 
after Mr. Childe had finished his cross-examination of 
Messrs. Russell and Burns. Hugo Ignatius of Procter & 
Gamble’s transportation department went back to 1889 to 
show that in the southeast cottonseed meal was put down 
as a fertilizer material and so continued until this con- 
solidation was proposed. This testimony was intended to 
controvert carrier declarations made at Atlanta. 


W. E. Wells, for the United States Potters’ Association, 
protested against the advanced ratings on earthenware 
and other types of tableware in Official and Western ter- 
ritories. He said it was bad business for the railroads 
to be increasing the imports on the ordinary tableware 
while decreasing those on the lighter and more fragile 
chinaware, much of which before the war came from Ger- 
many and Austria. He said that the changes, if made 
effective, will materially increase carrier revenue. If the 
consolidated book was intended to bring in more money 
then the changes are warranted. Any increase, he said, 
favors the foreign manufacturers. For a long time, he 
said, the rate on earthenware from Liverpool, England, to 
Chicago was 24 cents, exactly the same rate on the sim- 
ilar ware from East Liverpool, O., to the same destination. 
The domestic manufacturers, he said, have been singled 
out for a burden unlike any other industry. 


Summing up, in answer to Mr. Fyfe, Mr. Wells said the 
desire is to have a differentiation of American earthen- 
ware for table use and the china tableware, the most of 
which is an imported ware. Technically, chinaware is not 
produced in any quantity in the United States. The con- 
fusion of terms, the witness said, arose because the word 
earthenware means to the ordinary man, a brown jug or 
something of that kind. 

In answer to Mr. Fyfe, Mr. Wells said the desire of the 
potters was to prevent any change in rates. Don’t use 
the consolidated classification as a cloak to advance rates 
and sting the potters, was Mr. Wells advice to the classi- 
fication men. “Don’t let our competitor, the importer, 
away down on his rating and put us up, simply to guard 
yourself against frauds that could be committed by the 
importer,” said Mr. Wells. 

In behalf of the manufacturers of vitrified ware known 
as hotel china, E. L. Torbert, general manager of the 
Onondaga Pottery Company at Syracuse, N. Y., submitted 
a historical review of the development of the American 
hotel ware industry. He asked for a rating for “hotel 
chinaware.” 

Just before the end of the morning session, J. E. Cros- 
land put in the carriers’ justification for the change in 
regard to cottonseed meal. Mr. Burchmore objected to 
the part of Mr. Crosland’s justification consisting of a let- 
ter on the subject written by W. B. Wright, chairman of 
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the Southern Traffic Committee, saying that the velvet bean 
meal man cannot ship in the South because of the lower 
rating on cottonseed meal. The objection was withdrawn 
when Examiner Disque produced correspondence with the 
shipper members of the Southern Traffic Committee on the 
same subject. Mr. Burchmore thought the letters to the 
shippers’ representatives showed more phases of the sub. 
ject than Mr. Wright’s letter. The cross-examination was 
intended to bring out if possible the fact that the atiempt 
to bring cottonseed meal up to the rate basis of velvet 
bean meal was based upon the theory that the velvet bean 
meal men think that that is the only way to deal with the 
subject. Mr. Burchmore’s questions seemed to indicate 
that he thought Mr. Crosland had not acted fairly in bring. 
ing forward the views of the railroad members of the 
Southern Traffic Committee without also presenting those 
of the shipper members of the committee. 

Agreement in full as to the treatment of chinaware and 
earthenware, for classification purposes, was not in evi- 
dence among the railroad men at the morning session of 
November 14. Mr. Collyer of the official committee, in a 
general way, favored division of the ratings based on 
value. Mr. Fyfe said there is no trouble now to differ. 
entiate between the different kinds of ware. Mr. Stead- 
well’s general idea was that the translucence test is re. 
liable for those who have to fix rates on the different 
kinds of table dishes. 

A protest was made against the introduction of the 
special rating for “cotton book cover cloth” by Henry P. 
Kendall, managing co-partner of the Holliston Mills of 
Norwood, Mass., and William Lloyd Kitchel, counsel for 
the Interlaken Mills, Providence; Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
oS Del.; and Louis Siegbert & Bro., New 

ork. 

_Bookbinders’ cloth has always moved under the cotton 
piece goods rating, which is fourth class. The proposed 
ratings are second in the South and R25 in Official. Cot- 
ton piece goods in the West are first class. Some of the 
book cloth is made in imitation leather. The same kind 
of cloth is also used for shading windows, and is known 
as window hollands. Mr. Kendall contended that the vary- 
ing use of the book cloth is no reason for discriminations 
in ratings. The window hollands are specifically rated 
lower than the proposed rating in the new-books. Mr. 
Kendall said the rating proposed makes a special group 
out of cotton piece goods intended for a particular use. He 
said the proposed segregation makes rates depend upon 
the use to which they are to be put. The proposed rating 
is the same as that put upon artificial leather, also used 
for book binding. 

Defense of the rating was undertaken by D. T. Lawrence 
of the official committee, who has made a special study of 
imitation leathers and other book coverings. There has 
long been a rating on artificial and imitation leather. The 
rating on imitation and artificial leather is the same as 
on real leather. An advance from R25 to second class, 
any quantity, is proposed for imitation leather used in 
covering: books. The foundation of imitation leather is 
cotton piece goods. Artificial leather is a nitro cellulose 
product made by manufacturers, some of whom are closely 
allied or affiliated with explosive manufacturers. Artificial 
leather and book cover cloth are in competition for the 
favor of book binderies. Mr. Lawrence put into the rec- 
ords samples of imitation leather, artificial leather, book 
cloths and trademark leathers, which may be either imita- 
tion or artificial leather. He also put into the record sal- 
ples of paper used for covering books, that compete, on 
account of their strength, with both cloth and imitation 
or artificial leather. Mr. Lawrence said his investigation 
showed book coverings and cotton piece goods are never 
handled by the same jobbers. Therefore, he concluded, cot- 
ton piece goods shippers will never experience any hard 
ship on account of the proposed item. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE REPORT 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for 
the month of August, 1918, shows a total of 7,687 cars, 
or 4.07 per cent, held overtime, during that month this 
year; as compared with 5,701, or 2.73 per cent, held over 
time, during the same month last year. 

More than half of the entire number, or 3,875 cals, 
were held up by shippers on the lines of the Souther2 
Pacific Railroad in California. 
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CHARGES ON DRESSED BEEF 


CASE NO. 9729 (51 I. C. C., 244-247) 
ARMOUR & COMPANY VS. BOSTON & ALBANY RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY ET AL, 

Submitted Dec. 8, 1917. Opinion No. 5433. 


Charges collected on dressed beef, in carloads, from certain 
points in Illinois, Kansas, Texas, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, 
and Canada to Boston, Mass., theré stored, and subsequently 
exported to France, not shown to have been illegal or un- 
reasonable but found to have been unduly prejudicial. 
Reparation denied and complaint dismissed. 


BY DIVISION 3: 

The charges assessed on numerous carloads of dressed 
beef shipped between February 1 and June 1, 1915, from 
certain points in Illinois, Kansas, Texas, Missouri, Ne- 
praska, Iowa, and Canada to Boston, Mass., there stored, 
and subsequently exported from East Boston on a vessel 
that sailed June 20, 1915, are assailed by this complaint, 
seasonably filed, as illegal, unreasonable, and unduly 


prejudicial to the extent that they included a charge of 4 - 


cents per 100 pounds assessed by the Boston & Albany 
Railroad, hereinafter called the defendant, for delivery to 
ship at East Boston. Reparation and the establishment of 
reasonable rates, rules, and regulations are prayed. 


The beef was consigned to complainant, in care of the 
Quincy Market, Cold Storage & Warehouse Company, here- 
inafter termed the storage company, at Boston, the words 
“for export” being noted on the bills of lading. The ship- 
ments moved over the lines of various defendants to Al- 
pany, N. Y., and thence over the defendant’s line to Bos- 
ton, where they were turned over to the Union Freight 
Railroad for delivery to the storage company. They re- 
mained in storage until June, 1915, when they were for- 
warded under new bills of lading from the storage com- 
pany’s warehouse over the Union Freight to its connection 
with the defendant, and thence over the latter’s road to 
its docks at East Boston, where they were loaded into a 
vessel and exported to France on June 20, 1915. 


In addition to the charges assessed at the line-haul rates 
to Boston, and those assessed for storage and by the Union 
Freight for switching, the defendant assessed charges at a 
commodity export rate of 4 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 
20,000 pounds, for the movement to East Boston from its 
connection with the Union Freight. If any charge was 
legally applicable for the latter movement, 4 cents was the 
correct rate. It is this charge that is specifically attacked. 

The defendant’s tariffs in effect during the period in 
question provided, with respect to export traffic originat- 
ing at Albany or points on or by way of lines connecting 
with the defendant’s line at Albany, as follows: 


(1) On export freight the rate to Boston or East Boston, 
Mass., will include deliveries to steamers or vessels at Boston, 
except that on L. C. L. freight, if the earnings of the Boston 
& Albany R. R. and connections on any single consignment are 
less than $2 the rate will not include delivery to steamers or 
vessels, but all charges for such delivery will be in addition 
to the rate to Boston. 

(5) On traffic, in carloads, from points beyond Albany, N. Y., 
which is placed in store in warehouses on Boston & Albany R. 
R. tracks at East Boston, or on the Union Freight R. R. tracks 
at Boston, and identity preserved, and later exported in steam- 
ers from the docks at the Boston & Maine R. R., switching 
charges of the B. & M. will be absorbed. 


_The complainant contends: (1) That as there is no 
limitation in rule 1 the through rates from the points of 
origin to Boston included delivery at the docks of the 
defendant, even though the shipments were stored at Bos- 
ton, and that the defendant’s charges for the transporta- 
lion to East Boston were illegal; and (2) that if such 
charges were legal, then the resulting through charges 
were unreasonable, and were unduly prejudicial to the 
traffic in question to the preference of traffic moving under 
Similar conditions over the defendant’s line for subsequent 
export from the docks of the Boston & Maine, charges in 
Connection with which were subject to rule 5. The com- 
Dlainant argues that rule 5 provides for the delivery of 
freight from the storage company’s warehouse to the Bos- 
ton & Maine’s docks without charge in addition to the 
line-haul rates and the Union Freight’s switching charges. 
The defendant concedes that the export rates to Boston 
also applied to East Boston, but states that rule 1 was 
applicable only to a direct movement of export freight from 
Point of origin to ship side, to which movement the 
through rate was applicable, and included delivery to 
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steamers at Boston & Maine docks as well as defendant’s 
docks. It insists that the rule does not permit the storage 
of shipments at Boston and subsequent delivery at ship 
side at the through rate from point of origin to Boston; 
and that the carriers performed their contract of carriage 
when delivery of the shipments was made at the storage 
company’s plant, which was the billed destination. We 
are of opinion that the charges assessed by the defendant 
for the movement from its connection with the Union 
Freight to East Bosten were legally applicable. 

The complainant does not contend that the 4-cent rate 
was unreasonable for a local movement at Boston, but 
urges that it was unreasonable as part of the through 
rates from points of origin, to Boston. At the time of 
movement the rate on dressed beef from Chicago, IIl., cited 
by complainant as a representative point to Boston, 993 
miles, was 47.3 cents. Based on 21,200 pounds, the average 
weight of the shipments under consideration, the rate cited 
would yield $100.31 per car, 10.10 cents per car mile, and 
9.54 mills per ton-mile. Effective December 18, 1915, the 
defendant established a flat charge of $5 per car in lieu of 
the 4-cent charge in order, it states, to meet the competi- ° 
tion of the Grand Trunk Railway, which published a sim- 
ilar charge at Portland, Me. It confends that the $5 
charge is unreasonably low. The distance over defendant’s 
line from its connection with the Union Freight to its 
docks at East Boston is approximately 14 miles. The de- 
fendant shows that, by exception to the official classifica- 
tion, dressed beef, in carloads, is rated third class, min- 
imum 20,000 pounds. At the time of movement the third- 
class rate in effect from Boston to East Boston was 6 cents, 
and on other parts of defendant’s line 8 cents for distances 
ranging from 11 to 15 miles. 

With respect to the allegation of undue prejudice the 
defendant urges that rule 5 does not provide free trans- 
portation for all that portion of the movement from the 
storage company’s warehouse to the Boston & Maine docks 
beyond the rails of the Union Freight, but merely that the 
Boston & Maine’s switching charges will be absorbed if the 
defendant participates in the movement from the storage 
warehouse. In other words, it argues that in order to 
obtain the advantage of rule 5 a shipment, after having 
been placed in storage, must not be delivered by the Union 
Freight to the Boston & Maine but must again be delivered 
to the defendant for movement to the Boston & Maine; 
that the movement from the storage warehouse is a separ- 
ate transaction; and that unless the defendant performed 
a portion of the movement, for which its regular charge 
would be made, it would receive no revenue out of which 
to absorb the Boston & Maine’s switching charges. The 
defendant contends that under this arrangement the ship- 
per would be charged upon the same basis whether his 
shipment went from the storage warehouse to defendant’s 
East Boston docks or to the Boston & Maine’s docks. 
Effective December 18, 1915, rule 5 was amended to read 
as follows: 


On traffic, in carloads, via the Boston & Albany R. R., from 
points west of Albany, N. Y., which is placed in store-in ware- 
houses on the Boston & Albany R. R. tracks at East Boston or 
on the Union Freight R. R. tracks at Boston, and identity 
preserved, and later exported in steamers from the docks at the 
Boston & Maine R. R., will be subject to charges from East 
Boston or Boston to connection with the Boston & Maine R. R. 
as per tariffs lawfully on file with Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission * * * and switching charges of the B. & M. R. R. 
will be absorbed. 


This rule is, still in effect, except that on May 12, 1917, 
the words “and wharfage” were inserted in the last sen- 
tence after the word “switching.” It was explained for the 
defendant that the amendment of December 18¢@1915, was 
made in order to prevent any future misunderstanding. 
It is our opinion that under rule 5, as published during 
the period of movement or at present, the defendant must 
absorb the Boston & Maine’s switching charges on ship- 
ments, subject to that rule, moving from the storage com- 
pany’s warehouse over the Union Freight and the Boston 
& Maine. 

We find that the charges assailed are not shown to have 
been or to be unreasonable, but that under rule 5 export 
traffic of the description here in question, stored in the 
storage company’s warehouse and subsequently forwarded 
to the docks of the Boston & Albany at East Boston for 
transshipment, was unduly prejudiced to the preference 
and advantage of similar traffic stored in the storage com- 
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pany’s warehouse and subsequently forwarded to docks of 
the Boston & Maine for transshipment, to the extent that 
the charges on the former exceeded the charges on the 
latter. As the record contains no proof that the undue 
prejudice found to exist resulted ‘in damage to complain- 
ant, no reparation will be awarded. As the carriers con- 
cerned are now under federal contorl no finding or order 
for the future can be made effective in the present scale 
of the pleadings. An order dismissing the complaint will 
be entered. 


SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The end of the war does not bring with it promise of a 
cessation in shipbuilding construction. On the contrary, 
there is such a shortage of ships that the necessity for 
new construction will continue. At this time Great Britain 
has a deadweight tonnage amounting to about 28,000,000 
and the United States one-fourth that quantity. A gross ton 
in which the British state their possessions is one and 
67/100 times greater than a deadweight ton. 

One of the greatest needs at present is tugs. One thou- 
sand tugs, it has been estimated by the Water Transpor- 
tation Bureau of the Embarkation Service of the War De- 
partment, could be used. The activities of all countries 
have been devoted largely to the construction of cargo car- 
riers. Not much thought or effort has been given to the 
construction of these accessorial service craft. War De- 
partment officials are inclined to disagree with the policy 
of the Shipping Board which dictated the cancellation of 
orders for 150 tugs. The War Department asked for $30,- 
000,000 for ships for its own use in the recent urgent de- 
ficiency bill. Congress eliminated that estimate because 
of its enormous appropriations for the Shipping Board. 
The War Department shortly will let contracts for 200 
barges and lighters of a dimension of 110x30 ft. It is go- 
ing to give these contracts to establishments that are not 
now doing war work for the Shipping Board or the Navy 
Department. 

These evidences of disagreement between governmental 
agencies are cited to show the great scarcity of tonnage 
and the probability that for a time, the end of which is 
not in sight, construction of ships will go on just as if there 
had been no diminution in the ravages of the submarine 
camgain. The shipbuilding board in a formal statement, 
November 7, clearly indicated that any thought of a drop in 
shipbuilding activities was unwarranted by the facts. It 
was pointed out verbally in’ connection with the formal 
statement that notwithstanding all the work that has been 
done by the United States, Germany still has a larger ton- 
nage than the United States. The formal statement is as 
follows: 


“All shipbuilding records for any country were broken by 
the total deliveries of completed new ships to the Shipping 
Board during October. In spite of the epidemic of influenza 
that incapacitated about one-third of the shipworkers the 
record-breaking total for September was surpassed by 
nearly 50,000 deadweight tons. There were added to the 
American merchant marine in October, 79 completed new 
ships of 415,908 deadweight tons. 

“The deliveries comprised 47 steel ships of 301,208 dead- 
weight tons, 30 wood ships of 107,200 deadweight tons and 
2 composite ships of 7,500 deadweight tons. From Amer- 
ican shipyards came the unprecedented total of 398,108 
deadweight tons. Japanese shipyards delivered 2 steel 
ships of 17,808 deadweight tons. The American total ex- 
ceeds by 68,980 deadweight tons the output of ocean-going 
vessels inéhis country in 1914 and 1915. It betters the pre- 
war high mark in American shipbuilding, the total for 
1916, by 112,553 deadweight tons. It also surpasses the 
British record for any month by 102,397 deadweight tons. 

“Once more the Pacific Coast led all sections of the 
country in shipbuilding. The deliveries from California, 
Washington and Oregon totaled 30 vessels of 190,400 dead- 
weight tons. Along the Atlantic Coast there were complet- 
ed and delivered 17 vessels of 102,000 deadweight tons. The- 
Great Lakes shipyards delivered 21 vessels of 73,000 de*a- 
weight tons. From the gulf states came 9 vessels of 33,200 
deadweight tons. 

“The October deliveries bring the total of completed new 
ships in 1918 up to 2,386,835 deadweight tons. Since the 
date of the first delivery, August 30, 1917, there have been 
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completed and delivered 487 ocean-going vessels totaling 
2,793,510 deadweight tons. 

“Here are the October deliveries, according to type and 
locality: 


WOOD. REQUISITIONED STEEL, 
No. D.W.T. No. D.W.T, 
8 28,000 Atlantic coast .... 7 55 
50,000 Pacific coast 
Great lakes 


Atlantic coast .... 
Pacific coast 
Great lakes 

Gulf 


107,200 


CONTRACT STEEL. 
No. D.W.T. 


8 67,100 
63,100 


Atlantic coast 
Pacific coast 
Great TAOS «cscs 


Atlantic coast .... 2 
Pecife const ......- { 
Great lakes 18 


148,600 
TOTAL—ALL TYPES. 


Atlantic coast 
Pacifie coast 
Great lakes 
Gulf 

Japan 


33,200 
17,808 


—. 


415,908 


TRAFFIC CONDITIONS FOR THE 
WEEK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo, November 13, made public the 
following summary of reports of traffic conditions for the 
past week: 

Eastern Region:, As lake season approaches a close, 
cross-lake routes are being used for relief of the Chicago 
gateway, and the use of the Canada Atlantic Transit 
Company on New England traffic has been discontinued. 

Program for overseas traffic via Boston has been in- 
creased, but there has been some slowing down in u- 
load‘ng at that point, due to strike of freight handlers. 

Additional arrangements made for trainload movement 
of dairy freight frcm Chicago to the east. 

With the opening of the consolidated ticket office at 
Chicago, program for the entire Eastern Region in this 
line has been completed. 

Effect of influerza still being felt in passenger traffic. 

Allegheny Region: Regular travel continues light, due 
to the epidemic. 

Effective November 4, dining club car service was in- 
augurated between Philadelphia and Shamokin on the P. 
& R. Railroad. 

Additional early morning passenger train arranged for 
on the P. & L. E. Railroad between Smithfield, O., and 
Pittsburgh, and additional train for war workers between 
Newark, N. J., and Newark Bay shipyards, N. J. 

Commutation travel on Atlantic City Railroad largely 
increased, due to a.rise in fares of competing trolley lines. 

Perishable movement has been fairly good. 

Threatened shortage of refrigerator cars for cranberries 
and apples averted with but little delay. 

Embargoes on the Brunswick & Hagerstown Transfers 
canceled. This makes every transfer in the Allegheny 
Region open for the handling of freight for the first time 
in two years. 

L. C. L. freight between New York and Philadelphia 
moved via rail lines to enable coastwise lines to withdraw 
steamer from service between these cities. 

Pocahontas Region: Passenger travel recovering from 
the effects of the epidemic. 

Additional train service between Washington and Mem: 
phis became effective November 3. ‘ 


Effect of the epidemic on freight traffic is still being 
felt, not only on train movement, but on the production 
of goods. 

Shortage of labor has delayed leading of cars at mines 
and the dumpage at tidewater. 

Elevator at Newport News devoted to United States 
government grain entirely. 

Scuthern Region: Volume of passenger trave! shows 
slight increase, but still suffering from epidemic 

While freight train service is still suffering from the 
effect of the epidemic, the accumulations reported last 
week are being reduced practically to normal, except at 
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Potomac Yard, where heavy troop movement has inter- 
fered. 

Surplus of box cars reported. 

Various causes have tended to decrease the volume of 
traffic offerings, and the signs indicate that the approach 
of peace is having an influence. 

The lumber embargo has restricted somewhat the ship- 
ments of lumber from the south, but the mills there now 
have been seeking government orders, which indicates 
the success of the attempt to see that government orders 
be supplied by the restriction of floating sales for com- 
mercial purposes. 

A number of women students in the ticket selling school 
have been placed in offices, and the passenger traffic 
committee reports satisfactory work on their part. 

Northwestern Section: Passenger traffic and general 
business conditions depressed account prevalence of in- 
fluenza, but conditions are improving rapidly. 

Car supply easy, and heavy demand for flat cars to load 
government trucks, and agricultural implements, and re- 
frigerator cars for fruit movement, has been met success- 
fully. 

Notwithstanding grain embargo, movement is heavy, 
with prospects of continued heavy movement. 

Requests for relief account Minnesota forest fires de- 
creasing. During two days in October the railroads han- 
dled forty-six special train movements, with approximately 
12,000 refugees, which resulted in the saving of many 
thousands of lives. 

Central Western Region: Report shows slight increase 
in travel over previous week, as territory recovers from 
epidemic. 

Standard sleeper service between San Francisco and 
Portland extended to Seattle. 

Joint use of Southern Pacific and Western Pacific tracks 
in Nevada made effective, using Western Pacific eastbound 
and Southern Pacific westbound. - 

Two gasoline motor trains on the Southern Pacific dis- 
continued between Marysville and Oroville; also one train 
each way between Hazen and Susanville. 

Movement of freight traffic in mountain region slowed 
down by epidemic, but conditions improving. 

Utah coal mines running on short time, account lack 
of orders. —_ 

Grain and live stock movement shows increase over 
same period last year. 

Rerouting reports show saving of 157,172 car miles. 

Southwestern Region: Passenger traffic continues be- 
low normal, but service is good. 

Heavy movement of government labor. 

Extra cars eliminated from Kansas City Southern trains 
between Heavener, Okla., and Shreveport, La., but no 
changes in train service. 


Increase in local freight loading during the past week 
and ample car supply. 


Good rains throughout the southwest, and conditions 
favorable to planting fall and winter crops. 


Coastwise Steamship: Wooden vessels recently as- 
signed to coastwise service by shipping control commit- 
tee being utilized in moving traffic from Galveston, Bruns- 
wick and Savannah, reducing the accumulations at those 
ports. 


On October 31 embargo placed against moving Pacific 
coast imports via Galveston and New Orleans; likewise 
Pacific coast freight for points beyond New York prohib- 
lted via the boat route. 


Rates established from Philadelphia to Galveston via 
Houston. 


Traffic for Jacksonville and Florida points from Boston 
_ New York returned to the direct service of the Clyde 
ine. : 

_Thirty thousand tons of raw sugar to be moved from 
New Orleans to New York, for which wooden vessels will 
be utilized almost entirely. 

Arrangements in progress for effective movement of the 
cotton crop from the south to New England. 

War Industries Board: Price fixing committee on Mon- 
day, November 4, decided that the allowance for com- 
—" of cotton shall be fifteen cents per hundred 

ds, 

Progress made in improving the packing of tobacco for 
greater car loading. 


War Department: Heavy volume of traffic continues 
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to be handled through New York, but no complaints of 
service on commodities going into that port. 

Balance of Eastern District in reasonably good shape, 
with shortage of labor at spots. 

Central western transportation situation reported gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

Pacific coast continues recovering from slight interfer- 
ence account epidemic. 

Foodstuffs from Pacific coast began to move east in 
volume; also War Department lumber. 

Equipment continues fairly good, with some little short- 
age of gondolas. 

Transportation conditions reported generally satisfac- 
tory, taking the country as a whole. 

Navy Department: Transportation situation continues 
generally satisfactory, except for complaints on express 
service. 

Efforts made last summer to move all such traffic as 
might properly be stored ahead shows its effect in decrease 
of transportation now. 

One thousand army enlisted men moved to New Eng- 
land to assist in the production of spruce lumber of naval 
airplanes. 

Fuel Administration: Eastern, Allegheny and Pocahon- 
tas Regions—transportation ample and surplus car supply, 
except on B. & O. Railroad. 

Some little difficulty on the C. & O. Railroad and Monon- 
gahela Railroad. 

Tidewater—Vessel and car supply ample. 

Lake—Bituminous program will be completed and ship- 
ments discontinued November 16. 

Southern and Western Regions—Transportation and car 
supply ample; movement slower, account influenza. 

Coke—Beehive production stationary; by-product pro- 
duction somewhat reduced. 

General—Coal production further reduced account ill- 
ness and elections, but bituminous supply ample through- 
out the country. " 

Food Administration: Some complaints still being re- 
ceived as to movement of fresh meats and packing house 
products, which are being looked after. 

Some shortage of stock cars reported on the L. & N. 
Railroad. 

Perishables—Citrus fruits from Florida beginning to 
move in volume; and Florida vegetables are also begin- 
ning to move. 

Some few complaints as to car shortage have been 
received, but nothing serious. 

Some delay as to movement of fruits to Cuba because 
of delay to necessary documents, which is being taken up 
for improvement. 

Nothing particularly new in the grain situation, but it is 
possible that the changed war conditions may result in 
a more immediate relief at the seaport elevators than was 
expected. 

No serious complaint of shortage of grain cars, except 
in Illinois, Ohio and Indiana, which matter is being han- 
dled by the Car Service Section for relief. 

U. S. Shipping Board: No complaints made of trans- 
portation, and small accumulations at some of the yards 
are being carefully watched and handled, with a view to 
preventing any delay to cars, as far as possible. 

Exports Control Committee: Figures for October, now 
available, show that export tonnage increased ih volume. 

Frozen beef continues to move in heavy volume. Per- 
mits issued during the past week at the north Atlantic 
ports for 15,000 tons. 

Handling of munitions at New Orleans has been active, 
eleven ships being cleared during the week. Galveston 
also shows increased activity. 

Grain situation at ports.in good shape, except some 
slight pressure at New Orleans. 

The accumulations on the lines for Pacific coast export 
has been 

Allies’ Traffic -Executive: Report all transportation con- 
ditions satisfactory, except some difficulty at Newport 
News. 

Mail and Express Section: Movement of express traffic 
continues very heavy, but no serious congestion, and there 
have been no embargoes since the epidemic began to 
improve. 

Congestions at Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington 
and Jersey City due to labor conditions have been reme- 
died. 
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Small strike at Lima, O., which has been adjusted. 

Troop Movement: Movement of troops has been some- 
what light during the past week. 

Agricultural Section: Alabama reports that in 1919 it 
will produce enough wheat to feed its population, with a 
surplus, giving credit for this to the assistance rendered 
by the railroad agricultural representatives. 

About 17,000 head of cattle, mainly breeding stock, have 
moved on account of the drouth conditions from Texas 
to the southeastern states on the reduced rates authorized 
by the Railroad Administration. 

Reports of winter wheat continue favorable. 

General: Increased tonnage handled at ports without 
congestion testifies to the efficiency of the permit system, 
and the partial return of laborers has relieved port con- 
ditions somewhat. 

Permits issued for 100 cars of frozen poultry for over- 
seas. 

Coal production for ten months just closed estimated 
to exceed production for 1917 by 37,000,000 tons. 

Live stock receipts at Chicago show increase over pre- 
ceding week on cattle 10 per cent, hogs and sheep each 
62 per cent. 

The Colorado fruit season being pretty well advanced, 
shows 8,524 cars were moved to October 31, and it is 
estimated that 3,000 cars still to move. This was accom- 
plished with no complaint as to service or lack of cars. 

Situation at southern gateways in the east reported easy. 

Very favorable comments regarding the new consoli- 
dated ticket office at Chicago, and the consolidated offices 
generally throughout the country are working well and 
without complaint. 

Progress made in effort to standardize the charges on 
milk and cream rates. 

The trial of the so-called continental plan on the dining 
car of the “Congressional Limited,” at which passengers 
are issued tickets for certain sitting, has been observed 
and reports are most favorable. If further reports con- 
tinue satisfactory, the plan will be extended to other 
trains. 


COAL LOADING REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A report was received November 9 by the Director- 
General from the Car Service Section of the Railroad 
Administration on the quantity of coal of all kinds loaded 
by roads for week ended Oct. 26, 1918, as compared with 
the same period of 1917, a summary of which follows: 

1918. 


Total cars bituminous 
Total cars anthracite 
Total cars lignite 

Grand total cars all coal 


A summary of report for week ended Nov. 2, 1918, as 
compared with the same period in 1917, based on actual 
reports from most roads, but with the estimated results 
of some roads, follows: 


233,971 


1918. 1917. 


Total cars bituminous 187,184 


Total cars anthracite 
Total cars lignite 3,530 
Grand total cars all coal 220,391 


The decrease in coal loading has been due to influenza 
among the miners and railroad workers. Total increase 
of 1918 up to and including week ending November 2, 
over the same period in 1917, 723,074 cars. 


WANT OPERATING DATA 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In Circular No. 22, Director Gray said: 

Please arrange to send to Mr. C. A. Morse, Assistant 
Director, Division of Operation, Room 629 Southern Rail- 
road Building, Washington, D. C., the following informa- 
tion not later than December 31, 1918, as to each property 
under your jurisdiction for the fiscal years ended June 30, 
1915, 1916, 1917, and also the calendar year 1917. 

1. Name of corporate companies, comprising each prop- 
erty, that make separate annual reports to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with their principal termini limits 
and total miles of road. 

2. List of operating divisions separated as between main 
and branch line mileage and side track mileage. Where 
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there is more than a single main or branch line main 
track, mileage should be given separately for each addi. 
tional main track. The termini limits of the main lines 
should be stated. If a division includes portions of two 
or more corporate companies, information should he qj. 
vided to cover each corporation. 

8. Gross ton-mile freight traffic and car-mile passenger 
traffic, by divisions, divided into main and branch line 
traffic, to be given separately for each of the four years, 

4. Division charts to be furnished for main and branch 
lines showing rail in each main track December 31, 1917, 
with year laid, kind, section, weight per yard, and whether 
new or relayers when laid. Charts should be 8 by 10% 
inches, or multiples for folding to that size, with 1 inch 
on left side for binding. 

5. Division charts to be furnished for main and branch 
lines showing ballast in each main track December 31, 
1917, with kind and depth of ballast. Charts should be 8 
by 10% inches, or multiples for folding to that size, with 
1 inch on left side for binding. 

6. How many cubic yards of ballast of each kind in. 
serted on each division during each of the four years, di- 
vided as between that charged to additions and better- 
ments and that charged to maintenance, separated as 
follows: (a) main lines, (b) branch lines, (c) sidings. 

7. (A) How many cross ties were inserted on each di- 
vision during each of the four years separated into kinds 
of wood, sizes, treated and untretaed, divided as follows: 
(a) main lines, (b) branch lines, (c) sidings, (d) new 
work. 

(B) How many feet b. m. switch ties were inserted on 
each division during each of the four years separated into 
kinds of wood, treated and untreated, divided as follows: 
(a) main lines, (b) branch lines, (c) sidings, (d) new 
work. 

(C) How many tie plates were inserted on each division 
during each of the four years, divided as follows: (a) main 
lines, (b) branch lines, (c) sidings, (d) new work. 

(D) How many anti-creepers were inserted on each di: 
vision during each of the four years, divided ag follows: 
(a) main lines, (b) branch lines, (c) new work. 

8. All information to be furnished on paper 8 by 10% 
inches, using separate sheets for answering each of the 
questions, and the data for each railroad. to be bound to- 
gether with suitable paper covers with name of road, etc. 
on front and bound on 10%-inch side. 


INCREASED OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A Railroad Administration press notice says: 

“Indicating the increase in efficiency of freight operation 
under unified control, the railroads during the month of 
August, 1918, handled two billion tons of freight for a 
distance of a mile, more than was handled during the 
month of August, 1917, an increase of 6.7 per cent. This 
fact is brought out in the monthly report made to Di- 
rector-General McAdoo by the Operating Statistics Section 
of the Railroad Administration, which shows in tabular 
form and also in graphic charts the principal factors in- 
fluencing freight train and freight car efficiency. The 
figures also show that this gain in the volume of traffic 
handled was accomplished by obtaining more intensive 
use of each unit of operation, because while the total traffic 
moved, measured in ton miles, increased 6.7 per cent, the 
mileage run by freight trains to handle this business in- 
creased only two-tenths of 1 per cent. The number of 
tons of freight per train was increased 6.6 per cent, from 
684 tons to 729 tons, and the number of tons carried by 
each loaded car was increased from 27.8 to 30.1, or 83 
per cent. 

“There was a slight decrease of 1.7 per cent in the per- 
centage of loaded car miles, which is attributed principally 
to the preponderance of eastbound traffic, and there was 
a decrease of 3 per cent in the average mileage per car per 
day, but the net result was an increase in the ton mileage 
per car per day of 3.3 per cent for the railroads as a whole. 
Separate figures are also given in the report for each 
region and district, the New England District showing a2 
increase in the ton mileage per car per day of 15.5 per 
cent. The New England District also showed the greatest 
increase in the volume of business moved—14.2 per cent 
over the corresponding month of the previous year.” 
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WATER CARRIERS’ ACCOUNTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Director-General’s General Order No. 52 is as fol- 
lows: 

It is hereby ordered that the following rules and regu- 
lations shall be observed and shall govern thé recording 
of and accounting for all transactions of the hereinbelow 
described carriers by water under federal control, which 
arise during such control: 

i. For accounting purposes, federal control of carriers 
by water, owned, controlled or operated by railroads, began 
as of 12:01 a. m., January 1, 1918, and of carriers by wa- 
ter specified in General Order No. 19, not so owned, con- 
trolled or operated as of 12:01 a. m., April 13, 1918. Imme- 
diate steps shall be taken by each carrier by water sub- 
ject thereto to open new and separate books of accounts, 
such as cash books, general and subsidiary ledgers and 
journals, and all supporting and subsidiary books and rec- 
ords incident thereto, upon which shall be recorded all 
transactions which arise under and are incident to federal 
control on and after the dates above mentioned. Such 
books shall be designated and are hereinafter referred to 
as federal books. Reference made hereinafter to “Decem- 
ber 31, 1917, or April 12, 1918,” is intended to designate 
the date corporate control terminated and the appropriate 
date applying to the carrier by water at interest shall be 
used in each case. The reference hereinafter to “Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, or April 13, 1918,” is intended to indicate the 
date when federal control began and the appropriate date 
shall be used in each such case by the carrier by water at 
interest. . 

2. The totals of the accounts, cash and such working 

funds as may be in the hands of agents, appearing on the 
corporation books at the end of corporate control, that is, 
as of December 31, 1917, or April 12, 1918, as the case may 
be, shall be transferred to the federal books debited to the 
accounts of the same titles and credited to a deferred lia- 
bility account styled “(name of corporation) cash (Decem- 
ber 31, 1917, or April 12, 1918)”. On the corporate books, 
the amount of such balance should be transferred to a de- 
ferred asset account styled “U. S. Government—Cash (De- 
cember 31, 1917, or April 2, 1918).” All cash transactions 
subsequent to (December 31, 1917, or April 12, 1918), re- 
lating to operations prior or subsequent thereto, shall be 
recorded in the federal cash book opened as of (January 1, 
1918, or April 13, 1918). 
3. The total of accounts net balance due from agents, 
including working funds in their hands, pursers and stew- 
ards appearing on the corporation’s books as of (Decem- 
ber 31, 1917, or April 12, 1918), shall be transferred to 
the federal books, debited to an account of the same title 
and credited to a deferred liability account styled “(name 
of corporation) agents, pursers and stewards (December 
31, 1917, or April 12, 1918)”. On the corporation books the 
amount of such balance should be transferred to a deferred 
asset account styled “U. S. government—agents, pursers 
—_—-> balances (December 31, 1917, or April 12, 
4, The total of the several accounts appearing on the 
likewise be transferred to the federal books and similarly 
as of (December 31, 1917, or April 12, 1918), shall be trans- 
ferred to the federal books, debited to accounts of the 
Same titles and credited to a deferred liability account 
Styled “(name of corporation) materials and supplies (De- 
cember 31, 1917, or April 12, 1918)”. On the corporate books 
the amount of such balance should be transferred to a de- 
ferred asset account styled “U. S. government—materials 
and supplies (December 31, 1917, or April 12, 1918)”. 
5. In addition to the assets above specified, there shall 
likewise be transferred to the federal books and similarily 
recorded therein, such other working assets appearing on 
the books of the corporation as of (December 31, 1917, or 
April 12, 1918), as may be mutually agreed upon between 
the Director-General of Railroads and the corporation. 

6. There shall be currently entered upon such federal 
books, in the manner and under the rules and regulations 
Prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
Which may hereafter be prescribed, all transactions involv- 
ing revenues, expenses, taxes, rentals and such other items 
a8 are used in determining the water line operating income 
under federal control. Such entries shall include corre- 
sponding assets and liabilities and the cash settlement 
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thereof, also all transactions involving “materials and sup- 
plies subsequent to (December 31, 1917, or April 12, 1918)”. 


7. Transactions of the corporation, including those aris- 
ing out of cash receipts or disbursements, which do not 
affect or enter into and form a part of the water line oper- 
ating income under federal control, such. as interest and 
dividends received and paid, and other similar corporate 
transactions, including additions and betterments to float- 
ing equipment and terminal property, shall not be recorded 
on or passed through the federal books, unless such trans- 
actions be negotiated and conducted for account of the 
corporation by or under the direction of the Director-Gen- 
eral. Where such transactions are negotiated and conduct- 
ed by or under the direction of the Director-General, the 
transactions shall be recorded on the federal books, but 
credited or charged to an account styled “(name of cor- 
poration) corporate transactions.” Concurrently  corre- 
sponding entries should be made on the corporate books, 
charging or crediting the accounts prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or which may hereafter be 
prescribed: the offset being in an account styled “U. S. 
government—corporate transactions.” Where additions and 
betterments are made to floating equipment or terminal 
property by or under the direction of the Director-General, 
the expenditures shall be charged on the federal books to a 
deferred asset account styled “(name of corporation) addi- 
tions and betterments.” Concurrently entries should be 
made on the corporate books, charging the appropriate 
accounts and crediting a deferred liability account styled 
“U. S. government—additions and betterments.” 


8. Current or operating assets other than those pre- 
scribed in paragraphs 2, 3, 4 and 5 hereof, such as “Traffic 
Balances Owed by Other Companies,” “Balances Due from 
Individuals and Companies,” and such assets as are Car- 
ried under the caption “Miscellaneous Accounts Receiv- 
able,” and liabilities such as “Audited Vouchers and’ Wages 
Unpaid,” “Traffic Balances Owed to Other Companies,” 
and “Miscellaneous Accounts Payable,” which were due to 
or by the corporation as of (December 31, 1917, or April 
12, 1918), shall not be transferred in detail to the federal 
books, but as and when such assets are collected or the 
liabilities are paid, they shall be credited or debited, as the 
case may be, on the federal books, to a deferred liability 
account styled “(name of corporation) assets (December 
31, 1917, or April 12, 1918) collected,” or to a deferred as- 
set account styled “(name of corporation) liabilities (De- 
cember 31, 1917, or April 12, 1918) paid.” There should 
be made concurrently on the corporate books .. . cor- 
responding entries debiting and crediting the U. S. gov- 
ernment with assets collected and liabilities paid. 


9. Transactions relating to operations as defined in par- 
agraph No. 6 hereof, if not previously accrued, shall be in- 
cluded in and form a part of the operating results of each 
carrier by water under federal control regardless of the 
date thereof. Items clearly applicable to the period prior 
to (January 1, 1918, or April 13, 1918), commonly called 
“lap-overs,” shall be ascertained currently and set up on 
the federal books and included in the appropriate accounts 
as heretofore. At the end of each month the total of the 
“lap-over” credit item shall be charged to an unadjusted 
debit account styled “revenue prior to (January 1, 1918, 
or April 13, 1918),” and credited to a deferred liability ac- 
count styled “(name of corporation) revenue prior to 
(January 1, 1918, or April 13, 1918)”. The total of “lap- 
over” debit items shall be credited to an unadjusted credit 
account styled “expenses prior to (January 1, 1918, or April 
13, 1918),” and charged to a deferred asset account styled 
“(name of corporation) expenses prior to (January 1, 1918, 
or April 13, 1918)”. Operating revenues which have been 
accrued currently in accordance with the established prac- 
tice of the carriers by water shall be considered as cur- 
rent revenues and not as “lap-overs” items. All sailings 
prior to midnight (December 31, 1917, or April 12, 1918) 
and all revenues and expenses applicable thereto shall be 
considered as revenues and expenses of the corporation or 
previous operator and if such transactions be concluded 
by the federal interests such items shall be considered as 
“lap-overs” and handled in the accounts accordingly. All 
revenues and expenses applicable to sailings after midnight 
of the dates mentioned, as the case may be, shall be con- 
sidered revenues and expenses of the Director-General. If 
during the month of April, 1918, expenses be incurred on 
a monthly basis, which cannot be directly assigned to an 
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individual vessel or to the period either prior or subse- 
quent to April 12, 1918, such as general expenses, over- 
heads, etc., such expenses for convenience of accounting 
shall be assigned 12/30ths, or 40 per cent, to the corporate 
interests and 18/30ths, or 60 per cent, to the federal inter- 
ests; the same principle should apply to apportionment of 
revenues of a similar character accrued during the month 
of April, 1918. 

10. The accounts between the U. S. government and 
the corporation for whieh provision is made herein shall 
be adjusted in such manner as may be hereafter mutu- 
ally agreed upon. 

11. Inquiries as to interpretations and application of 
the provisions of this order and the procedure to be ob- 
served under its requirements shall be addressed to the 
Director of Public Service and Accounting, Washington, 
D. C. 


AN EMBARGO PROBLEM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In Circular CS-35, Manager Kendall, of the Car Service 
Section, said: 

The increased number of embargoes placed against indi- 
viduals and firms reflects either an increased tendency on 
the part of receivers to allow accumulations, through fail- 
ure to unload or to control shipments, or an increased 
watchfulness on the part of railroads and quicker applica- 
tion of the remedy when accumulations develop. 

In many cases it is noticed that individual embargoes 
are placed against a specific commodity which apparently 
originates at a comparatively few and possibly only one 
or two shipping points, so that quick action could be ob- 
tained by taking up with the originating carrier and re- 
questing action at the shipping point which would make 
the embargo unnecessary and make it unnecessary to 
scatter that one item broadcast throughout the country. 

It is believed that a little forethought in this respect 
will result in materially improving the service, while at 


the same time reducing the number of embargoes issued. 


TRANSPORTATION OF EXPLOSIVES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


By means of circular No. 63, Director-General McAdoo 
has issued the following order, concerning the transporta- 
tion of explosives and other dangerous articles: 

“The war has caused a large increase in the volume 
and the variety of dangerous articles that must be moved 
over the railroads in the interests of the national defense, 
and the frequent necessity for the greatest possible ex- 
pedition in these movements requires expert attention so 
as to minimize the danger to life and property incident to 
this traffic. 

“The bureau for the safe transportation of explosives 
and other dangerous articles is a recognized agency of 
the United States Railroad Administration, and the in- 
structions issued by this bureau are with the approval 
of the Director-General. Operating railroad officials must 
take prompt and adequate action to remedy any conditions 
on their lines that are not in accord with the requirements 
of the federal regulations as shown by the reports of 
the inspectors of the bureau.” 


INTEREST ON OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The payment of interest on overcharge claims is author- 
ized by Director Prouty in P. S. & A. Circular No. 41, which 
is as follows: 

1. All valid claims for overcharge presented for pay- 
ment by shippers*or consignees to lines under federal con- 
trol on or after November 1, 1918, if not paid within thirty 
days from date of filing, shall bear interest at a rate of 6 
per cent per annum to the date of payment, provided that 
interest shall not be computed for fractions of a month; 
that is, claims paid within fifteen days after the end of 
the thirty-day free time shall not be interest bearing, those 
paid between sixteen and thirty days after the end of such 
free time shall bear interest for one month. Interest shall 
not be paid on any over-collection of war taxes which is 
refunded in connection with the overcharge. 

2. Any overcharges collected to January 1, 1918, or sub- 
sequent to December 31, 1917, claims for which have been 


filed prior to November 1, 1918, shall bear interest at 4 
rate of 6 per cent per annum, if not paid within thirty days 
from the last-named date as provided in paragraph i. ~ 

3. Overcharge claims paid to claimants by federal-cop. 
trolled lines which are due in part from lines not unde 
federal control (if interest accrues thereon) shall include 
interest on the entire overcharge, unless the non-conitrolleg 
line declines to pay interest on its proportion, in which 
event interest on such claims shall be computed and paid 
on the amount of the overcharge chargeable to the federal. 
controlled line. . 

4. That portion of an overcharge claim paid by lines not 
under federal control which is due from a federal-controlleq 
line, if payment of the claim is delayed thirty days or over 


‘ as aforesaid, shall be interest bearing at a rate of 6 per 


cent per annum. This interest shall be paid to the line set- 
tling with the claimant, provided such line has paid the 
interest to the claimant. 

5. All interest paid on delayed payments of overcharge 
claims shall be charged to a ledger account entitled “inter. 
est paid on overcharge claims,’ which account shall be 
closed annually to the income account “interest on u.- 
funded debt.” 

6. The term “date of filing’ as used herein means the 
date on which the claim (properly prepared) was received 
at the general office of the carrier or at any agency on 
the line of its railroad. 

7. The provisions of this circular apply to overcharge 
claims only. None of the provisions hereof apply jo loss 
and damage or to other claims. 

8. General Order No. 25 requires shippers and con- 
signees to promptly pay transportation charges. In the 
event that an overpayment is made by a shipper or con- 
signee, due to an error in weight, rate, extension or classi- 
fication, it is the duty of the carrier to promptly adjust 
the error; therefore, accounting officers of lines under fed- 
eral control shall immediately inaugurate appropriate 
methods of accounting such as will result in the payment 
to claimants of overcharge claims within the prescribed 
free time of thirty days after filing or with a minimum of 
delay beyond that period. 


ADVANCES TO RAILROADS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In the seven months ending -with October, the United 
States advanced to the railroads under federal control 
$363,116,970. In the same time it financed the construc- 
tion of equipment to the extent of $58,433,628. In those 
seven months railroad companies turned over to the Rail- 
road Administration surplus funds amounting to $54,650; 
000. In October the advances amounted to $96,045,173. 

The advances and payments from the American Railway 
Express Company to the Railroad Administration amounted 
to $189,761,905. Of that sum, the railroads have contrib- 
uted $169,050,000 and the express company $20,711,905. 
Counting the $58,433,628 advanced to finance the construc 
tion of equipment as advances to the railroad companies 
and deducting $189,761,905 received from the railroads and 
the express companies, the net advances to the railroad 
companies total $231,788,693. 

Assuming that in the final adjustment between the gov- 
ernment and the railroad companies one-half of the $58, 
433,628 advanced on account of new equipment is charged 
to capital account, the advances to the railroads in that 
seven months’ period will amount to but little more than 
$200,000,000. 

That sum is less than one-fourth of the net operating 
income which the government is to pay to the owners 
of the railroads for their use in the winning of the wal. 
In other words, instead of the government supporting the 
railroads, thus far, the financial operation between them 
has been the other way about. The railroads by their 
contributions have done a considerable amount of support 
ing of the government. 

This delay in compensation to the railroads is the result 
of the long drawn-out negotiations between the attorneys 
for the trunk lines and the Railroad Administration, about 
the terms of the contract to be signed. While the negotia 
tions have been going on the government has paid only 
those items about which there could be no serious dis 
pute. It has given money to pay dividends and interest, 
but nothing to keep up the surplus or to cover deferred 
maintenance. The fact that the government has not paid 
as much to the railroads as it will have to disburse 
account of the just compensation which is to be made 
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in accordance with the terms of the federal control law 
js of no particular significance.. The compensation will 
pe paid in due time. 

Advances to the railroads are bearing interest at the 
rte of 6 per cent. That, however, is a mere bookkeeping 
operation, because the government is under obligation to 
take care of the interests which the railroad companies 
are compelled to pay. In the final analysis, it is believed 
it will be found that the, government when it makes ad- 
yances is merely agreeing to pay itself 6 per cent on its 
own fund. 

The greatest contribution to the treasury of the Rail- 
road Administration from the current funds of any com- 
panies is one of $14,050.000 from the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Louisville & Nashville. In the statement as to 
fnancial operation made by John Skelton Williams the 
properties controlled by Henry M. Walters—the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Louisville & Nashville—are treated 
as an entity. In their corporate relations there is no such 
wmity. The managements of the two properties are as 
distinct as if the Atlantic Coast Line were owned by John 
Smith and the Louisville & Nashville by John Jones. The 
next largest contributor of funds is the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern, an iron ore carrying road, which turned over 
$10,400,000. The Santa Fe contributed $9.200,000, the El- 
gin, Joliet & Eastern $4,500,000; the Duluth & Iron Range 
$3,400,000; Bessemer & Lake Erie, $3,000,000; Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, $2,500,000;. Pullman Car Lines, 
$2,000,000, and the Los Angeles & Salt Iake, $1,050,000. 

The largest borrower is the Pennsylvania with $56,620,- 
000. The New York Central with $55,320,000 is next, the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford with $50,000,000 even 
is third, B. & O. with $22,250,000 fourth, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul with $16,925,000 next, the Illinois Cen- 
tral with $15,475,000, follows the Milwaukee, and the Erie 
with $12,900,000 is the last in the list of those having ob- 
tained loans running into eight figures. The smallest bor- 
rower is the Lehigh & Hudson with $8,000. The advances 
in October were as follows: 

Pennsylvania Lines 

New York Central Lines 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Northern Pacific 
Philadelphia & Reading 
Great Northern R. R. 
Delaware & Lackawanna 
Erie R. R. 


Chicago & Northwestern 
llinois Central R. R 





New York. New Haven & Hartford 
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Missouri Pacific Railway 
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Central of Georgia 
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Norfolk & Western 
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Kansas Citv Southern 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Florida Mast Coast 
Maine Central 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Norfolk & Southern 
Trans-Mississippi Terminal R. R 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

Incinnati, Indianapolis & Western 
Ann Arbor R. R. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville ...............e000- 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
mae Worth & Derver City........... 
icksbure, Shreveport & Pacific 
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CAR SERVICE SECTION RULINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A loosening of restrictions on open top equipment was 
shown in Car Service Section orders sent out by Manager 
Kendall at the close of business on November 9. The rule 
requiring the return of such equipment, empty, via the 
most direct route, was repealed and restrictions.on the 
use of open top cars for stone, sand and gravel materially 
lessened. In addition Mr. Kandall issued rules for better 
treatment of so-called short lines and for the furnishing 
of information about embargoes to the public. These 
things are contained in Car Service Section orders from 
CS-36 to CS-41, both inclusive. They are as follows: 

Circular CS-36.—Non-federal controlled lines, particularly 
the so-called short lines, continue to complain that rail- 
roads under the United States Railroad Administration do 
not supply freight car equipment in accordance with past 
practice. To secure uniformity and to overcome present 
difficulties you will immediately arrange as follows: 

1. Federal-controued roads will treat non-federal-con- 
trolled sections the same as an industry on their own line 
and provide car supply accordingly. 

2. When a non-federal-controlled road connects with two 
or more federal-controlled roads the responsibility for car 
supply is therefore joint and the proper representatives of 
such roads should reach mutual understanding and with 
the non-federal-controlled road as to the percentage of cars 
to be furnished by each federal-controlled road. 

3. In delivering empty equipment for loading to short 
lines, where there is more than one junction involved, 
consideration should be given: 


(a) To the direction of traffic originating on the non- 
federal-controlled road. 


(b) Economy in operation of such road as well as for 
federal-controlled roads involved. 

(c) Available equipment supply. 

(d) General movement of empty equipment in the ter- 
ritory involved. 

All to conserve transportation and to care for require- 
ments with the maximum efficiency. 


Circular CS-37.—To insure uniformity of practice with 
respect to furnishing information to the public relative to 
embargoes, you will please so arrange that, effective No- 
vember 9, copies of embargo notices will be sent only to 
railroad officers and employes, zone chairmen and officers 
of the U. S. government who make specific request for 
them. 


Each railroad must so organize the transmission of em- 
bargoes that its agents will have available at all times 
in clear-cut form all information necessary to enable them 
to promptly inform the inquiring public whether shipments 
can or cannot be accepted. 


Circular CS-38.—Effective November 9 and until further 
notice, Car Service Section Circular CS-13 and Supplement 
No. 1 thereto, regulating car supply for stone, sand and 
gravel, are temporarily annulled. This will permit freer 
use of open cars for other than strictly essential com- 
modities while the present surplus of that class of equip- 
ment obtains. Circular 13 and its supplement will be re- 
instated at any time that necessity for such action is in- 
dicated by the demands of more essential commodities for 
open top equipment. 

Circular CS-40.—To all railroads not members of the 
eastern open top car pool: Effective November 9, Circular 
No. CS-7 of April 16, 1918, directing that all hopper or so- 
ealled self-clearing cars (designated in the Official Railway 
Equipment Register under M. C. B. Classes “H” and “GD’’) 
of Eastern Railroads Car Pool ownership must be returned 
empty by the most direct route to the nearest pool-mem- 
ber road, is cancelled. 


Circular CS-41.—The Fuel Administration advised us No- 
vember 9 that they will issue instructions under which 
shipments of bituminous coal consigned to take Lake Coal 
Pool at Lake Erie ports will cease after November 16. It 
is desired if possible to complete the movement of all 
pool coal to the ports and the dumping into vessels by not 
later than November 23. 

You are requested to make this program known to all 
concerned with the request that every effort be made to 
effect expeditious movement, so that the dumping may be 
completed as programmed. 





I52 
TRAFFIC COMMITTEES TO STUDY 
RATE SCALES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An idea as to what the district traffic committees are 
expected to do in the matter of preparing material in 
support of the mileage scales proposed by the Railroad 
Administration may be obtained from a circular sent to 
the district committees in Western Classification territory 
by Chairman A. C. Johnson of the Western territory com- 
mittee. Copies of it have been received by shippers, who 
believe they will be constrained to oppose the plan, al- 
though they are in doubt as to whether it was intended 
fer their eyes. The letter and samples of the work they 
are to do is as follows: 

“You have received direct from Directors Chambers and 
Prouty copy of their joint letter of October 24 in the 
matter of universal class rate schedules. 

“Please note that the proposed schedules have been sent 
to you that Washington may have, through this commit- 
tee, the benefit of your analyses, criticisms and sugges- 
tions. Will you not promptly address yourself to this 
study and favor us with your report just as quickly as 
is compatible with a thorough review and painstaking 
consideration in the premises. As to the scales them- 
selves (and this reference is in contradistinction to their 
application), let us have the benefit of any helpful com- 
ments which you think would be appropriate along broad 
and constructive lines. As you will readily appreciate, in 
connection with such a comprehensive matter, it is in- 
appropriate to suggest modifications in the master scale 
in order to conform to conditions more or less local. At 
the same time, you will note that Messrs. Chambers and 
Prouty seek assistance in perfecting the proposed scales, 
which it is contemplated will be given general application. 

“The letter from Messrs. Chambers and Prouty, dated 
October 24, makes no referenee to the upper peninsula 
of Michigan. We will assume, subject to their confirma- 
tion, to ask that you group this section along with 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and northern Missouri, which 
comprises the 75 per cent group. 

“In the belief that it will insure greater system and 
orderliness, and also cause uniformity in the reports to 
be made by your committees, we suggest that such re- 
ports be divided along the lines described below, employ- 
ing in the reports the numbers which are assigned below. 
Will you not kindly understand, however, that this will 
not preclude your advice with respect to any other fea- 
tures, aS we are anxious to have complete information 
of real value? At the same time, these reports when 
consolidated will necessarily cover a very large amount 
of ground; and it, therefore, seems appropriate to urge 
that they be made as concise as an intelligent presenta- 
tion of the facts will permit. 

“1. Comparison With Present Rates.—Where there are 
uniform mileage scales of class rates which are generally 
applied on intrastate traffic, such as, in the states of 
Iowa, Arkansas: and Washington, prepare exhibits show- 
ing the present and proposed rates. Do the same on the 
principal interstate hauls where similar conditions pre- 
vail. On state and interstate hauls, where the rates are 
not upon a uniform mileage basis, draw similar compari- 
sons as covering representative movements in order that 
the situation may be illustrated. As an example: Rates 
between Kansas City, Mo., and points in Kansas are not 
on a regular mileage scale and there should be shown 
the present rates between Kansas City and some fifteen 
or twenty representative points in Kansas, and what the 
rates would be if the proposed mileage scale were sub- 
stituted. 

“Where the current rates are on a mileage’ basis, it 
will be satisfactory to restrict the comparisons for the 
following distances: 5 miles, 15 miles, 25 miles, 50 miles, 
75 miles, 100 miles, 125 miles, 150 miles, 200 miles, 300 
miles, 400 miles, 500 miles, 600 miles. 

“As to form, please see sample hereto attached. 

“2. Inter-Territorial Application.—The letter from the 
two directors states: ‘It is not our idea that these class 
rates should apply inter-territorially, for instance, be- 
tween two points, one of which is in 75 per cent and the 
other in 100 per cent territory.’ It may be that the au- 
thorities at Washington may want to make some excep- 
tions to this rule, such as traffic moving between Missouri 
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points north of the Missouri River (75 per cent SCale) 
and points in Missouri, south of the Missouri River (19 
per cent scale); also as covering traffic to a destinatig, 
in eastern Colorado, for whose business Pueblo, Colo, 
which is in the 120 per cent group, and Hutchinson, Kan’ 
which is in the 100 per cent group, are in competition, 
Having regard for the view set forth in the above qu. 
tation, it is apparently desirable to limit such exception; 
as far as possible, but, where you consider the condition; 
justify an exception, outline same and clearly define wha 
basis you think should apply. , 


“3. Preservation of Groups.—Exceptions to the flat ap. 
plication of the scale may be found undesirable under the 
proposed territorial application in order to preserve well. 
defined groups of origin and destination. Case in point 
is, traffic moving between points on the Mississippi River, 
taking St. Louis rates, and points on the Missouri River, 
Kansas City to Omaha, inclusive. In such cases you may 
conclude to recommend that the scale be applied in ay. 
riving at the underlying base rate and that otherwise 
the previous parity be maintained. All such cases should 
be suitably covered and the present, as well as rates 
which you propose, clearly set forth. 

“4, Continuation of Present Adjustments, Except for 
Change in Percentage Relationship of the Classes.—I 
other instances where it may be thought desirable to 
continue unchanged the present method of rate-making, 
except, perhaps, to bring about uniform relationship of 
the class rates to each other, as provided for in the mas 
ter scale, notwithstanding the fact that the traffic may 
be in part or in whole within one of the three territories 
defined. Illustration: The rates from St. Louis to Texas 
common points, some of which are within 600 miles, al 
though the bulk of the traffic moves for greater distances, 
all being within the 100 per cent zone. List all such 
cases which you consider properly constitute an excep 
tion, and your reasons in favor of the exception should 
be given. Where this is done also make recommendations 
about new class rates based on those now in effect, but 
conforming to the new percentage relationship. 

“5. Uniform Percentage Relation of Classes to Each 
Other.—In all instances where the new zone scales are 
not properly applicable, recommendations should be 
offered in line with what is last above said about the 
readjustment of the class rates conforming to the new 
percentage relationship. 

“6. Basis From Basing Points Located Just Beyond the 
Rate Zones.—Recommendations are requested as to the 
basis to be employed in arriving at rates from basing 
points located just outside of the defined zones, on traffic 
moving between such points and points located within 
the zones. Illustrations: Traffic moving between New 
Orleans and points in Louisiana; Memphis and points in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma; Chicago and points in Minne 
sota and Wisconsin. You may decide to follow past prece 
dent in formulating your recommendation covering: 

“7, Differentials—Recommendations covering this fea- 
ture are solicited. To illustrate: Rates heretofore be 
tween Houston and points in Texas have been made on 
a mileage scale with certain fixed differentials higher 
from Galveston. Likewise, there have been differential 
relations between San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal.; 
between Topeka and Kansas City to Kansas point, et. 
Specific recommendations requested as to whether these 
relationships be perpetuated, or the mileage scale ap 
plied flat. 

“8. L. C. L. Commodity Rates.—On state traffic, and 
on interstate traffic to a limited extent, same L. C. L 
commodity rates are carried. The effect has been to 
largely destroy the integrity of the rates on the first 
four classes. This is true on Arkansas traffic; also, to 4 
certain extent, on traffic to points in Kansas. All such 
rates should be considered and recommendations offered 
as to whether or not such L. C. L. commodity rates should 
be continued. 

“9. Two-Line Rates.—Particular attention is invited t0 
what is said in the letter from Messrs. Chambers all 
Prouty about the question of routes via which the dis 
tances, in the application of the scales, should be figured. 
As indicated, this represents an important and difficult 
problem. Study carefully and favor us with your recom 
mendations. 

“10, Fourth Section—The remarks in the next preced 
ing paragraph are also largely applicable to this feature. 
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at scale) Recommendations relatiye to this fourth section are also 
iver (10) requested. 

Stination “If the foregoing is not understood, or if you desire 
0, Colo, additional information, please let us hear from you. Ques- 
on, Kan, tions will undoubtedly arise, and our thought is to give 
petition, general distribution to the answers, also with the idea 
OVE quo. of promoting uniformity.” 
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within _ Regional Director Smith, under date of November 9, 
2n New issued the following notice concerning the issuance of 
oints in free transportation: 

Minne- For your information and guidance the following deci- 
st prece- sions have been reached by the U. S. Railroad Admin- 
ng: istration with respect to the issuance of free transporta- 
his fea- tion: 

‘ore be Post Office Regulations: ' 
lade on It has been decided that the past practice in connection 
higher with post office commissions shall be continued for the 
erential year 1919. 
o, Cal.; Regional Passes—Annual: 
int, ete. It has been decided that for the year 1919 a certain 
r these amount of annual transportation will be issued by the 
ale ap Railroad Administration, good over all lines under federal 
control within a designated region. Revision of pass cir- 
fic, and culars or regulations by. individual railroads should pro- 
. & & vide adequate instructions to conductors and others in- 
een to terested in establishment of this plan. 
he first Exchange of Transportation With Canadian Railroads: 
30, toa It is not the intention to discontinue or curtail the ex- 
Il such change of transportation with Canadian railroads. 

~~ It will be proper to exchange trip transportation direct 
sho With Canadian railroads; also to request direct such an- 

nual transportation as your officers or employes require 

“ited to over Canadian roads. Canadian railroads, however, will 
TS and send their requests for such annual transportation as they 
he dis- may need over federal controlled roads to the director 
figured. of the Division of Operation at Washington, who will 
difficult furnish one pass to cover each individual’s requirements. 
recom Mechanical Experts: 

It has been the custom in the past for railroads to fur- 
preced: ish transportation to mechanical experts inaugurating 


reature. Service or giving attention to the maintenance and opera- 
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tion of certain specialties, such as superheaters, electrical 
headlights, stokers, air brake equipment, etc. 

It will be proper for the federal managers and general 
managers to continue this practice, issuing “transportation 
for such limited periods and covering such territory as 
may be necessary for these various experts to carry on 
their work. 


URGED NOT TO STRIKE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo, November 12, issued the fol- 
lowing statement to the railroad telegraphers: 


“I regret to learn that efforts are being made by some 
persons to induce telegraphers in the railroad service of 
the United States in certain sections of the country to 
strike on the fourteenth of November unless the Director- 
General makes a decision before that date on the request 
of the telegraphers for increased wages. I cannot believe 
that genuinely patriotic men will listen for a moment to 
advice from anyone to strike against the government of 
the United States. All employes of the railroads are now 
in the service of the government, and never in the history 
of the United States have its employes struck against 
their government. It is impossible for the Director-Gen- 
eral to render a decision on the telegraphers’ claim on 
or before November 14. The case is under consideration 
and will be decided at the earliest possible moment. A 
grave mistake will be made if any body of employes 
should quit their posts. It is just as essential now to 
keep a continuous flow of supplies to our soldiers and 
sailors in France as it was while the war was actually 
raging. I earnestly request each patriotic employe to 
remember his duty to his government and to remain at 
his post and await with confidence the action of the Di- 
rector-General, which will be taken at the earliest possible 
moment. In this hour of glorious triumph for world 
democracy let us not fail to do our part by standing to 
our posts as our soldiers and sailors have so gallantly 
stood to theirs.” 


SHIPPERS’ EXPORT DECLARATIONS 


Regional Director Smith, on November 11, sent the fol- 
lowing notice to the federal managers, general managers 
and terminal managers, railroads, eastern region: 

The Treasury Department of the United States Govern- 
ment complains that rail carriers and the American Rail- 
way Express Company fail to comply with the amended 
regulations relative to shippers’ export declarations, which 
provide that shipper shall prepare and sign four copies 
of such declarations if the goods are destined to foreign 
ports and two copies if destined to non-contiguous terri- 
tories of the United States. 

The following are the instructions on the back of United 
States Treasury Department Form “Customs Cat. No. 
7525”: 

“1. Shipments from interior points for exportation.—If 
shipped on a through bill of lading, the shipper must pre- 
pare the original export declaration in quadruplicate for 
foreign shipments and in duplicate for shipments between 
the United States and its non-contiguous territories and 
deliver forms to the carrier to accompany the shipping 
papers to port of exportation. If shipped on a local bill 
of lading, the declarations may be attached thereto or 
mailed separately to the consignee at the seaboard. 

“(a) If the shipper prefers, he may place the original 
declaration, but not the carriers’ extract, in a sealed en- 
velope addressed to the Collector of Customs with his 
name endorsed thereon and the fact of sealing noted on 
the declaration and deliver it with the extract to the car- 
rier. If goods are consigned to an agent at the seaboard 
for trans-shipment and exportation, the shipper may mail 
the declaration and extract properly prepared direct to 
the agent. 

“(b) Upon arrival of the goods at the port of exportation, 
the carrier must immediately deliver the original declara- 
tions, sealed and unsealed, and the carrier’s extracts to 
the Collector of Customs, who will retain the original and 
certify the extract and return it to the carrier, vessel or 
party named to attend to exportation.” 

Receiving agents must not accept shipments for export 
unless the above mentioned instructions of the Treasury 
Department have been complied with. 
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GRAIN RULES UNDER FREIGHT RATE 
AUTHORITY 2445 


Section No. 1—Transit Privileges and Commodities 


A—Milling, Cleaning, Storing or Otherwise Treating 
(except malting) in Transit Privileges referred to 
herein contemplate the shipping of articles named in 
paragraph E below to stations between origin and final 
destination for the purpose set forth in paragraph B be- 
low, and of shipping therefrom articles named in para- 
graph F at the rates and under the conditions hereinafter 
provided. 

B—Stops will constitute the delivery of shipments en 
route to final destination for the purpose of milling, clean- 
ing, storing or otherwise treating (except malting), after 
which outbound shipment is to be rebilled (within time 
limit in section 5) to a destination beyond. 

C—Color, Grades and Blends—lIt being impracticable to 
preserve the identity of specified commodities (as named 
in paragraph E), unloading into milling, cleaning, storing 
or treating plants, there may be forwarded from the transit 
station, under transit rules hereinafter specified an equal 
amount of the same kinds of commodities, or products 
thereof (as shown in paragraph F), less the loss in treat- 
ment or manufacture (as shown in section 7). No dis- 
tinction will be made in the different colors, grades or 
blends of the same kinds of commodities. Freight bills 
or tonnage slips for any one or more of the component 
parts of such mixture or blends will be accepted. 

D—Freight bills covering receipts via one line shall not 
be surrendered against shipments out over another line, 
except where through joint rates are in effect and where 
transit is authorized on shipments from points on the 
road involved. 

E—Inbound Commodities.—Following is a list of the 
inbound commodities upon which transit privileges pro- 
vided herein are allowed: 

Grain, viz.: Wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat and 
corn (including kaffir corn and milo maize, but not in- 
cluding popcorn), and Feterita, not otherwise indexed 
by name, whole, cracked, ground, chopped or rolled (not 
including cereal foods, flaked, puffed or toasted and cereal 
coffee). 

F—Outbound Commodities.—Following is a list of out- 
bound commodities which may be forwarded from milling, 
cleaning, storing or treating points under the privileges 
provided herein: 

Corn, whole, cracked or ground. 

Oats, whole, rolled, crushed or ground. 

Rye, whole or rolled. 

Barley, whole, common ground, rolled or pearl. 

Wheat bran or shorts. 

Flour (see Note 1)—Wheat, buckwheat, corn, rye or 
barley or pancake, or prepared flour, provided non-transit 
ingredients thereof do not exceed 20 per cent. 

Wheat, whole, cracked, crushed or rolled. 

Middlings, wheat, rye. 

Chops, wheat, corn, rye, Kaffir corn, Feterita, milo maize. 

Bran, wheat, corn, rye, buckwheat. 

Shorts, wheat, rye, buckwheat. 

Meal, corn, gluten, oat, barley, brewers’. 

Gritts, corn, oat, barley, brewers’. 

Hominy, hominy feed, hulls, oat, buckwheat. 

Groats, barley, buckwheat. 

Flakes, brewers’ corn. 

Cereal products, uncooked (manufactured from grain). 

Note 4.—When a carload of pancake or prepared flour 
containing non-transit ingredients (salt, baking powder, or 
other commodities) is offered for shipment, the billing 
covering the inbound grain will only be good for the per- 
centage proportion of the ground grain in the shipment, 
less the loss in milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise 
treating, and the portion of the shipment composed of 
non-transit ingredients will take the carload rate on the 
pancake and prepared flours from transit point to des- 
tination. 

Section No. 2—Stops Allowed 

Stops as follows will be allowed at points on lines par- 
ties to this circular: 

A—Only one stop for milling, cleaning, storing or treat- 
ing (except malting), as provided herein, will be permitted. 

B—Shipments under this circular are entitled to such 
privileges and subject to such charges as are covered by 
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participating carriers’ publication which are lawfully op 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commission, providing 
for: Car service, demurrage, diversion, drayage, inspec. 
tion, maximum weights on shipments in refrigerator cars, 
reconsignment, storage, switching, terminal services, trans. 
ferring overloaded cars, weighing; also all other charges, 
privileges and rules applicable at shipping point, or destina- 
tion, or in transit, which in any way change, increase or 
decrease, or determine any part of the amount to be paid 
on any shipments between the points named herein, or 


. which increase or decrease the value of the service to 


shippers. 


Section No. 3—Points of Origin, Transit Points and Points 
of Destination 


A—tTransit Points.—Milling, cleaning, storing or other. 
wise treating in transit points must be directly intermedi. 
ate point of origin to final destination. 

Note.—No back or out-of-line haul will be permitted. 

B—Points of Origin.—Milling, cleaning, storing or other. 
wise treating in transit privileges apply only on shipments 
moving under rates which are subject to milling, cleaning, 
storing or otherwise treating in transit rules. 

C—Points of Destination.—Milling, cleaning, storing or 
otherwise treating in transit privileges apply irrespective 
of destination, except as restricted in Paragraphs A and B, 
above. 

D—Milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating in 
transit at intermediate points will not be permitted when 
the rate on the milled, cleaned, stored or otherwise treated 
product is non-intermediate in application. 


Section No. 4—Rates to Be Applied 


A—Rate to milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treat- 
ing in transit point on the inbound commodity will be the 
current tariff rate, point of origin to such milling, cleaning, 
storing or otherwise treating in transit point, subject to 
established minimum carload weight. 

B—Rate from milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise 
treating in transit point on outbound commodity to des- 
tination will be the difference between the rate collected 
to the milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating in 
transit point and the rate on the product shipped from the 
transit point from point of origin to destination in effect 
on the date of shipment from point of origin as shown on 
the freight bills surrendered; also any charges for addi- 
tional service as published in tariffs lawfully on file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

C—Milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating in 
transit and policing rules as shown herein, or as may be 
amended, will not apply on tonnage on hand at the time 
rules become effective. The through rates with milling, 
cleaning, storing or otherwise treating in transit and polic- 
ing rules applicable date of shipments from points of 
origin must be applied. 

D—Where mileage rates apply, use same for distance via 
route traversed -by shipment, except where other lines’ 
short line rate is authorized in tariff covering shipment. 


Section No. 5—Time Allowed at Transit Points 


A—Time Allowance.—Shipments may be held at milling, 
cleaning, storing or otherwise treating in transit point 
any length of time up to and including twelve months from 
first 7 a. m. after notice is sent of arrival of car. 

Local rate from milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise 
treating in transit point applies if held longer than twelve 
months. 

B—Agents must show on freight bill date of arrival of 
car, and the rebilling from milling, cleaning, storing oF 
otherwise treating in transit point must show, in addition 
to waybill reference, the date of arrival as shown on the 
freight bill. 

The time limit must not be overlooked. If the paid 
freight bills are with claims or other correspondence, thus 
not being available at time of reshipment, freight auditor's 
attention must be called to same so that proper arrange 
ment may be made for using balance of rate for expil* 
tion of time limit. 

Section No. 6—Freight Bills, Handling Of. 

A—Issuance and Identification of Freight Bills.— Agents 
at milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating 12 
transit points, in issuing freight bills cqvering charges 
the shipments received, must affix their office stamp 
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the same aS a means of future identification, and make 
notation showing milling house at which shipment is 
actually delivered. Show the actual weight as well as the 
weight upon which freight charges are to be collected. 

p—Transfer of Freight Bills—Carload shipments of ar- 
tiles entitled to milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise 
ireating in transit privileges may be transferred from one 
party to another at a given point. Transfer of freight 
pills, tonnage slips, and bills of lading covering same is 
permissible, but same must be by formal assignment or 
order endorsed on back of freight bill, tonnage slip or bill 
of lading. 

C—Dealer’s Endorsement on Freight Bills.—Freight bills 
or tonnage slips must be representative of the property. 
When tonnage is transferred the seller must certify on 
pack of freight bill or tonnage slip that the commodity or 
the products of the commodity represented thereby was 
actually transferred to the party to whom the document 
is assigned, giving the date of the transfer and stating 
the method of transfer. 

D—Scrap Freight Bills and Tonnage Slips——A number 
of so-called scrap freight bills or tonnage slips, the com- 
bined weight on which is sufficient to cover the weight 
of the carload of the article or articles shipped or trans- 
ferred, may be used in lieu of the single freight bill. The 
transfer of less than 24,000 pounds or less than carload 
ninimum weight when same is less than 24,000 pounds, 
with accompanying transfer of freight bill or tonnage slip, 
is not permissible. 

E—Surrender of Freight Bills and Tonnage Slips.—Rep- 
resentative paid freight bills or tonnage slips covering 
charges to milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating 
in transit station, bearing date not subsequent to that of 
ihe outbound billing, must be surrendered at time of ship- 
ment from milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating 
in transit station. To correct errors due to the surrender 
of non-applicable freight bills or tonnage slips, or to the 
non-surrender of freight bills or tonnage slips, proper 
freight bills or tonnage slips must be exchanged for those 
surrendered, or additional freight bills or tonnage slips of 
proper date and standing be surrendered to cover. No 
readjustment will be made in cases where the freight bills 
or tonnage slips. originally surrendered were applicable. 

F—Agent’s Endorsement on Freight Bills—Agents must 
endorse on freight bills and tonnage slips amounts re- 
funded and billed as advances; also way-bill reference for 
shipment from milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise 
treating in transit station. 

G—Freight Bills Covering Foreign Line Shipments.— 
Where agent of inbound line at junction point issued bills 
of lading and makes waybills for transit shipments from 
junction point to points on or via other lines, freight bills 
rendered as representative of outbound shipments must 
cover shipments received at transit point via such in- 
bound line. : 

A—Articles Taking Specific Loss.—The following deduc- 
tions from actual weight shown on the inbound freight 
bills and tonnage slips are to be made at time of shipment 
from transit point on account of shrinkage or loss in 
manufacturing process. The loss will be based on the 
actual weight of outbound transit shipment. 


Wheat, milled, cracked, rolled or crushed...... 
Corn, milled, cracked, ground or crushed...... 
Rye, milled, ground, crushed or rolled......... 
Oats, milled, ground, crushed or rolled......... 
Barley, milled, ground or rolled............... cent 
Buckwheat, milled cent 


B—Shipper’s Statement of Loss.—On other articles ship- 
bers must endorse, over their -signature, on each freight 
bill offered for transit privileges, the per cent of loss in 
Weight in manufacture, treatment or handling. 

C—Loss Is Non-Transit—The loss in treatment or man- 
ufacture will be considered as non-transit and inbound 
freight bills representing same must be canceled. 


Section No. 8—Weights. 


A—Tonnage Basis.—Milling, cleaning, storing or other- 
Wise treating in transit privileges are allowed on out- 
bound weights equal to actual inbound weight into milling, 
cleaning storing or otherwise treating station, less the 
loss in milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating 
& Manufacture as shown in section No. 7. Contents of 
one or more cars from the same or different points of 
‘rgin into milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating 


cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 


ee 
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station may be shipped from milling, cleaning, storing or 


* otherwise treating station in one or more cars, and vice 


versa, subject to established carload minimum weights. 
The minimum weight may be made up altogether of 
milled, cleaned, stored or otherwise treated in transit 
articles or mixed carloads of milled, cleaned, stored or 
otherwise treated in transit and non-transit articles. Ex- 
cess of actual inbound weight over outbound weight will 
be credited by the issuance of tonnage slips and applied 
against subsequent shipments. Excess of outbound weight 
over actual inbound weight will take carload rate from 
transit station. 

B—Deficit in Minimum Weight.—When the shipment 
from milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating sta- 
tion consists of one or more kinds of freight and the 
actual weight is less than the minimum weight governing, 
the deficit will be charged for at the balance of, or dif- 
ference in, rate in accordance with the freight bill sur- 
rendered to cover the deficit. If no inbound freight bill 
is surrendered, the deficit will be charged for at the car- 
load rate from the transit station to destination. 

C—Refunds Based on Actual Weight Only.—When the 
adjustment takes the form of a refund, such refund 
should be made only on the actual weight of the transit 
portion reshipped and not on the total inbound weight, 
nor on any amount added or charged for to make up 
minimum carload from the transit station. 

D—Weight of Containers.—When products are shipped 
in containers and representative freight bills for the 
product are surrendered to cover gross or authorized esti- 
mated weight of products and containers, same rates will 
apply on the containers as on the products. 


Section No. 9—Mixed Shipments. 


A—Mixed Carlots.—When car from milling, cleaning, 
storing or otherwise treating point contains mixed lots 
of milled, cleaned, stored or otherwise treated in transit 
tonnage only, entitled under tariff covering shipment to 
mixed carload rating, paid freight bills representative 
in kind and quantity of each article loaded must be sur- 
rendered. Each kind may be forwarded at such balance 
or difference as will preserve the mixed carload through 
rate, plus milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating 
in transit or other charges named herein obtain, in which 
event same will be additional. 

B—Mixed Carloads, Transit and Non-Transit.—On mixed 
carloads of articles specified in section No. 1 hereof, some 
being milled, cleaned, stored or otherwise treated in 
transit (freight bills surrendered), others being non-transit 
(billing not surrendered), the difference in the carload 
rate (as explained in paragraph C, section No. 11, of this 
circular) will apply on the milled, cleaned, stored or 
otherwise treated in transit portion, and the carload rate 
(straight or mixed, according to the contents of the car 
and the tariff rules applying thereon), milling, cleaning, 
storing or otherwise treating point to destination on the 
non-transit portion. 


Section No. 10—Switching and Elevator Charges. 


A—No switching charges will be absorbed at transit 
stations on shipments receiving transit privilege, except 
as provided in tariffs of individual lines lawfully on file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission or state com- 
missions. 

B—No elevator charge will be allowed or paid out of 
the rate of carriage or transit charge in the movement. 
of grain through elevators upon which transit privileges 
are taken, unless tariffs make special provision for an 
allowance on such transit grain. 


Section No. 11—Bills of Lading, Waybills and Routing 


A—Bills of Lading and Waybills From Point of Origin.— 
Waybill to milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating 
point at local rate on local bill of lading, agents must take 
up bill of lading and collect charges upon delivery of ship- 
ment. Avoid untertain or ambiguous descriptions, such as 
meal, feed, etc. 

C—Waybill From Milling, Cleaning, Storing or Otherwise 
Treating in Transit Point—Shipments from milling, clean- 
ing, storing or otherwise treating point will be rebilled at 
the difference between the rate applied origin to milling, 
cleaning, storing or otherwise treating station and the 
through rate as defined in Section 4, if any, plus milling, 
cleaning, storing or otherwise treating in transit and other 
charges named herein, if any, when destined to a point 
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where through billing is authorized and to proper junction 
at proper divisions where through billing is not authorized. 

Where milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating in 
transit is at a junction point, and the road performing in- 
bound and outbound haul permit or allow the milling, 
cleaning, storing or otherwise treating privileges, it is de- 
sirable that agent of line performing inbound road haul 
issue bill of lading and waybill covering reshipment from 
milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating point at 
proper balance of or difference in rate, plus transit charges 
or other charges as may accrue, if any, adjustments to be 
made through respective accounting departments. When 
both of such carriers do not permit or allow transit, same 
cannot be allowed and shipments must be waybilled at 
full rate from milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treat- 
ing point. 

D—Refunds and Advances.—If dealer desires consignee 
to pay flat rate from originating or milling, cleaning, stor- 
ing or otherwise treating point to destination, refund 
proper proportion of charges to milling, cleaning, storing 
or otherwise treating point and waybill same as advances. 
Refund should not be based greater than weight of prod- 
uct out, or weight of grain shipment‘in basis (basis rate 
to milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating point). 
4. a dealer desires to pay the milling, cleaning, storing or 
otherwise treating charge, make collection and waybill 
accordingly. 

E—Reference to Inbound Billing —Show on waybill and 
bill of lading covering shipment from milling, cleaning, 
storing or otherwise treating point full reference to in- 
shipment, this to include point of origin, routing to mill- 
ing, cleaning, storing or otherwise -.reating point, waybill 
number and date, kind of tonnage from each point, and 
weight, rate and freight charges. The use of uncertain or 
ambiguous terms such as “meal,” “feed,” etc., must be 
avoided. Particular care should be taken to make plain 
point of origin. Agent will also make following endorse- 
ment on bill of lading: 

“Collect on basis of through rate of .... cents, less .... 
cents, paid origin to transit point. Milling, cleaning, stor- 
ing or otherwise treating charges, and charges advanced, 
including miscellaneous items accruing in transit, if any, 
to also be collected. From total collectable deduct amount 
shown as prepayment to apply.” 

F—Waybilling, Milling, Cleaning, Storing or Otherwise 
Treating Charge.—Milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise 
treating in transit charges must be shown as a separate 
item in both rate and freight column of waybill with nota- 
tion opposite, “milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise 
treating in transit charge.” Transfers to connecting line 
to show like information. 


G—Responsibility of Agents at Milling, Cleaning, Storing 
or Otherwise Treating Points.—Agents at milling point 
will be held responsible for their errors due to non-applica- 
tion of correct rates, and milling, cleaning, storing or other- 
wise treating in transit charges into and out of milling, 
cleaning, storing or otherwise treating point. 


Section No. 12—Miscellaneous Rules. 


Milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating in transit 
privileges will be accorded only to shippers who will: 

A—Keep a complete and accurate record in a manner 
acceptable to and as required by carrier. 

B—When requested to make statement, and if required, 
affidavits as to accuracy of such statements or records. 

C—Permit an authorized agent of carrier at any time to 
have access to records, and otherwise to conform to the 
carriers’ requirements. 


D—lIf the unexpired freight bills or credit tonnage slips 
represent greater tonnage than actually on hand, freight 
bills or credit tonnage slips for difference will be canceled. 

E—In cancelling excess freight bills or tonnage slips, 
the same shall be canceled proportionately between the 
roads (or among the roads), using the unexpired freight 
bills and tonnage slips of each road as factors. 


F—Shipments tendered at milling, cleaning, storing or 
otherwise treating stations by shippers who fail or decline 
to comply with all of these rules will be way-billed from 
milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating station at 
the current tariff rate from milling, cleaning, storing or 
otherwise treating station to final destination, and under 
such circumstances, milling, cleaning, storing or other- 
wise treating rate will not apply. 


Section No. 13—Duties of Inspectors. 


Milling, cleaning, storing or otherwise treating in transit 
privileges shall be subject to the review of inspectors of 
the carriers, who shall at all times have access to the 
records of the shippers for the purpose of determining 
the accuracy thereof, as well as the faithful observance 
of these rules, and it shall be their duty to check and 
verify shippers’ records at proper periods, but not legs 
than four (4) times a year quarterly. 


SHORT LINE DATA ASKED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


The Railroad Administration has prepared a question. 
naire which is to be answered by short line railroads with 
which to enter into contractual relations with the goy. 
ernment in accordance with the terms of the contrac 
heretofore published in The Traffic World. It will be 
circulated by the American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, which is lending its aid to the Railroad Administra. 
tion to the end that there may be quick action for the 
relief of the short lines, whether they are members of 
the association or otherwise. 

The questionnaire is intended to develop every fact per. 
taining to the finances, the equipment, the mileage, ton- 
nage and every other matter that will throw light on 
the question as to whether a contract should be made 
between the responding short lines and the government. 
There are some short lines which probably will not be 
allowed to enter into a contract because, in the estima- 
tion of both the Railroad Administration and the officials 
of the Short Line Association, they are hopeless and of 
value chiefly for scrapping purposes. 

The questionnaire requires an answer to the question 
what joint rates were in effect prior to Jan. 1, 1918, and 
what was the division of each one of the joint rates. 

Nearly all the information could be obtained by the 
Railroad Administration from the files of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Such a process, however, would 
require the use of much more time than those anxious 
to settle the question of contract think should be devoted 
to the acquisition of such information. In other words, 
they think that the short line railroads should bear the 


‘trouble and expense of making up the data pertaining to 


each line, so as to have the whole matter expedited. 


FREIGHT OPERATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a statement about the benefits of unification in in 
creasing the efficiency of freight operations in August, the 
Railroad Administration’s Division of Operating Statistics 
says there was an increase of nearly two billions of ton 
miles of freight handled in that month—an increase of 6.7 
per cent over August of last year. Engine mileage de 
creased two tenths and the number of cars in a freight 
train increased 6.6 per cent. Tons per train increased 
from 684 fo 729 and the load per car from 27.8 to 30.1 tons, 
or 8.3 per cent. New England showed an increase of 142 
per cent in volume of ton-miles, being the best section of 
the country in that respect. Heavier loading of cars and 
greater number of cars in trains caused a 3 per cent de 
crease in the daily mileage of cars. 


NO COTTON COMPRESSION IN- 
| CREASE? 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Assurances, cotton shippers believe, were given to them 
on November 9 by Director Prouty that the proposed 
five-cent increased rates on cotton on account of the 
War Industries Board’s decision that the cotton com 
pressors are entitled to five cents more for compressid 
shall not be made, unless Director-General McAdoo makes 
it on his own responsibility. M. M. Caskie, president of 
the Southern Traffic League, advised his associates that 
Mr. Prouty had told him and C. E. Coterill that he would 
not approve the proposal to add five cents to the = 

The proposal to advance the rates was also prough 
to the attention of Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, W. 4 
Wimbish and Messrs. Caskie and Coterill calling on Di 
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for that purpose. 


cent advance made by General Order No. 28 and also the 
fivecent proposal. He is the author of the proposed 
amendment to the fifteenth section, which required the 
consent of the Commission as a condition precedent to 
the filing, during the war, of any advanced rate. He 
intended that amendment to prevent general advances in 
rates during the war, because, at the time he proposed 
it the railroads were making more money than ever be- 
fore in their history. That was in 1915. The increases 
in wages and the cost of materials at the time he intro- 
duced and had his amendment passed had not taken place 
and his idea was that there was no necessity for the 
fifteen per cent advance the railroads were talking about 


then. 


CHANGE IN EXPORT REGULATIONS 


The War Trade Board announce that the regulations 
heretofore prescribed as to the signing of applications for 
export licenses, as set forth in W. T. B. R. 214, issued Sep- 
tember 10, 1918, have been rescinded. The regulations re- 
quiring the filing of powers of attorney (War Trade Board 
announcements of December 4, 1917, as set forth in Jour- 
nal No. 2 of the War Trade Board, and of March 2, 1918, 
as set forth in W. T. B. R. 67) have also been rescinded. 

In order to facilitate the work of filing applications for 
export licenses, the War Trade Board will now accept ap- 
plications if it shall appear from the application itself that 
it bears the personal signature, in ink, of the consignor or 
of some person to whom the consignor has delegated the 
duty of signing applications. 

Shippers will be held responsible, as heretofore, for all 
statements made upon applications and for full compli- 
ance with all rules and regulations of the War Trade Board, 
and their attention is called to the following provision con- 
tained in the form of export license: “By accepting or 
acting under this license the person to whom the same is 
issued warrants the correctness and truthfulness (1) of 
all answers made and statements contained in the applica- 
tion filed with said board for this license, and (2) of all 
information given in response to any further requirements 
of said board in connection therewith, which application 
and information are by reference made parts hereof.” 


EXPORTS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


(1) The War Trade Board, after consultation with 
the Shipping Control Committee of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, announce the adoption of the following pro- 
cedure, effective November 18, 1918, for the obtaining of 
ocean shipping preference for shipments of any commod- 
ity, excepting coal, coke and fuel oil, which are: 

(a) Destined to the following countries on the eastern 
coast of South America, viz.: Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay 
and the Argentine; or, 

(b) Destined to any country or colony by way of Brazil, 
Uruguay, Paraguay and the Argentine. 

(2) On and after November 18, 1918, applications for 
licenses to export any commodity, excepting coal, coke and 
fuel oil to the destinations and in the manner mentioned 
above in paragraphs (a) and (b) must include one of each 
of the following papers properly executed: 

An application on Form X, to which should be attached: 

Such information sheets as may be required by the regu- 
lations of the War Trade Board, as Form X-1, X-2, etc. 

A Supplemental Information Sheet, Form X-118. 

(3) On Form X-118 the applicant is required to give 
certain information as to the purposes for which the ex- 
port shipment is to be made. 

(4) If an export license is granted on such application, 
the War Trade Board will mark thereon a preference num- 
ber indicating the order of ocean shipping preference which 
the shipment to be made under such licenses will receive. 
The ocean shipping preference on licenses will be honored 
M accor¢ance with the preference number, No. 1 taking 
preference over No. 2, No. 2 over No. 3 and No. 3 over 
No. 4, subject only to the exigencies of prompt loading 
and satisfactory stowage and cargo. 

(5) Exporters making shipments under export licenses 

n and after the first day of December, 1918, must 
mm ihe bill of lading the serial number of the ex- 
ense and the ocean shipping preference number, 
Carriers in making their manifests must enter the 
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export license number and ocean shipping preference num- 
ber opposite each entry of goods covered by such export 
license. Carriers are required to file, immediately after 
the sailing of the vessel, an extra copy of the manifest with 
the Shipping Control Committee, 45 Broadway, New York 
City. 

(6) This procedure has been adopted because of the 
great shortage of shipping tonnage to the east coast of 
South America. The purposes are to insure speedy deliv- 
ery to such countries of commodities essential to the ob- 
taining in such countries of materials urgently needed by 
the United States and the countries associated with it in 
the prosecution of the war, and also, in so far as tonnage 
available will permit, to supply those articles necessary 
for the vital economic needs of the countries on the eastern 
coast of South America. 

(7) Exporters are warned that under present shipping 
conditions there will be considerable delay in obtaining 
space for commodities covered by Necenses bearing the 
lower ocean shipping preferences. It is the purpose of 
the War Trade Board, however, to- continue to issue li- 
censes with the preference number, so that, in the event 
that the shipping shall at any time improve, exportation 
may be made thereunder. 

(8) Holders of licenses issued which have not stamped 
thereon the ocean shipping preference should refile their 
applications on Form X, attaching thereto Supplemental In- 
formation Sheets X-8 and X-118. 

(9) On and after the first day of December, 1918, all 
licenses for export to Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay and the 
Argentine not bearing ocean shipping preference numbers 
will be considered in Class No. 4. 


NEW GENERAL IMPORT LICENSE 


The War Trade Board announces in a new ruling (W. 
T. B. R. 306) the issuance of a new general import license, 
to be known as PBF No. 28, which will be effective for 
shipments made on and after Nov. 9, 1918. This license 
covers the importation into the United States of all sugar 
when consigned to the United Sugar Equalization Board, 
care of the United States Food Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or 111 Broadway, New York City. 

This new general license covers the importation of sugar 
from all destinations, and this action has been taken to 
avoid any possible delay that might arise in connection 
with the shipment of this important commodity from 
foreign ports. 


American consuls have been instructed to certify in- 
voices covering shipments of sugar consigned to the Sugar 
Equalization Board, care of United States Food Admin- 
istration, or 111 Broadway, New York City, without official 
notification of the license numbers and without notifica- 
tion from the importers themselves that a license has been 
granted. 

The provisions of the trading with the enemy act are 
not affected by this general license, and American consuls 
will continue to refuse to certify invoices where there 
appears to be any enemy interest in the shipment. 


DEMAND REFUND OF DEMURRAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Twelve complaints by Chicago Board of Trade grain 
dealers were filed with the Commission November 15 by 
Jeffery, Campbell & Clark, demanding return to them of 
more than one hundred thousand dollars paid by them 
as demurrage on grain delivered in the latter part of 
1916, the whole of 1917 and this year. They complain 
that demurrage became technically assessable only be- 
cause carriers did not perform their common law and 
statutory duty of providing cars for taking grain out of 
their elevators; that if they had performed that duty the 
imposition of demurrage would have been impossible and 
that it is illegal to allow carriers to profit by their own 
violations of law. . 

One complaint, that by Cragin Elevators Company, al- 
leges it was charged demurrage on “low-grade corn” 
which, by reason of delays by the carriers, deteriorated 
to such an extent that the company’s elevators could un- 
load only one-fifth their capacity for handling corn that 
had been held in cars so long as to become a “gelatinous 
mass.” No demand for damages to the corn is made, but 
merely for return of demurrage. 
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RATE REGULATION AND THE ELEC- 
TION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A restoration of the Commission to full vigor over rates 
is proposed in a bill prepared by Senator Cummins of 
Iowa. It repeals the tenth -section of the federal control 
act and substitutes therefor language indicating that the 
President, as the man in control of the railroads, is to 
stand, in the making of rates, in exactly the position 
held by the railroad presidents before the lines were 
taken over. 

That is to say, the President may prepare tariffs and 
offer them for filing, just as R. H. Countiss used to do 
before the federal control bill was placed upon the statute 
books. It restores the act to regulate commerce, with- 
out, however, the Smith amendment to the fifteenth sec- 
tion. That means, a small change in the act as it stood 
when the railroads were taken, unless the Iowa senator, 
who had merely prepared the rough draft when this was 
written, changes his mind. There are many who think 
the Smith amendment to the fifteenth section was a poor 
bit of legislation. 

Ordinarily the introduction of a bill is hardly worth 
noticing. Ninety-nine per cent of the 30,000 bills annually 
introduced are mere efforts on the part of the introducer 
to bring his name before his constituents, or to oblige 
one of them by giving publicity to an idea the constituent 
has embodied in a bill. 

This measure, however, is not one of that kind. It 
was in contemplation months ago. The lapse of time, 
instead of rendering it less important, has increased its 
weight. 

On account of what happened on November 5, Senator 
Cummins ceases to be merely one of the hundreds of 
congressmen, each introducing bills with the abandon of 
a school boy eating apples while passing through an 
orchard. The mutations of politics have been such that 
he is now morally certain to become the chairman of 
the Senate interstate commerce committee in the next 
Congress. He has ceased to be the leader of the minority 
in that committee. 

It cannot be said the Iowa senator expected, when he 
wrote the bill, to have it passed at the regular session 
beginning on the first Monday in December. It was pre- 
pared to show that in his opinion, even if the President 
operates the railroads, there is reason why rates proposed 
by him should pass the same scrutiny as was given them 
while the railroads were in the hands of their owners; 
that the question of what would be a just, reasonable 
and non-discriminatory rate is not affected in any way 
by the fact about control, except that the President might 
not be influenced so much by the need or supposed need 
of money as the owner of the railroad. 

The mere fact, however, that he had no such idea when 
he wrote the bill is not to be taken as indicating that 
legislation on the subject, during the coming winter, is 
out of the question. On the contrary, there is such pres- 
sure from the south against the making of rates by Di- 
rector-General McAdoo’s assistants that it would not be 
at all surprising if the senators from that part of the 
country were persuaded to join with those who opposed 
the grant of power, carried in the tenth section, to undo 
the work that was done last April, what was then done 
being against the advice of all the senators and repre- 
sentatives who had theretofore been prominently identified 
with regulatory legislation. 

This bill is not to be mistaken either as a first step 
in a post-bellum reconstruction program prepared by the 
Iowa senator. It is no more than a proposal to retrace 
what he deems a step that should never have been 
thought of. 

In a talk with the writer, the Iowa senator expressed 
the opinion that reconstruction work will be more im- 
portant and more difficult than that which was done to 
prepare the railroads for the war. The object of all legis- 
lation must be to provide adequae transportation at rates 
not so high as to prevent the free movement of com- 
modities, and a fair return to the capital invested. 

The Iowa senator is strong in his conviction that in 
the making of rates in the future there must not be a 
determination on the part of the public to grind the rail- 
roads down to nothing, so to speak, nor a determination 
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on the part of the railroads to make the public sweat fy, 
supposed injustices. The problems must be approach; 
in a broader spirit than that. 

While the election. has brought Senator Cummins int) 
line, under the seniority rule, for the chairmanship 
the interstate commerce committee, he has done nothiy 
so far as has appeared toward assuring himself that th 
chairmanship is given to him by the Republican ¢q. 
ference. The Republican margin of two could be set 
naught by Senator La Follette, also a member of the jp. 
terstate commerce committee, if the Democratic senators 
were willing to continue control of the Senate by his ac, 
There are a number of senators owing allegiance to th 
present dominant party who would not accept help fron 
the Wisconsin senator, if they could possibly find a way 
to avoid it, without offense to fellow senators of thei 
own political persuasion. 

La Follette opposed the change in the rate-making pro 
visions of the law, even as Senator Cummins did. Ther 
would be no reason, therefore, for expecting a refusal op 
his part to vote to make Cummins chairman, even if he 
declined to vote for other recommendations of the Re 
publican conference. 

Committees in the Senate are chosen by vote. The 
members of each party meet in conference and agree upo 
the recommendations they shall make to the Senate. Ip 
accordance with that rule the Democrats will recommen 
that Edward Durant Smith be continued as chairman of 
the interstate commerce committee. The Republicans wil 
move to insert the name of Senator Cummins. That 
procedure will be followed with every office from that 
of president pro tempore down to the lowest Senate office. 
In LaFollette always votes in those contests with the 
Republicans or refrains from_voting, the offices will go 
to the Republicans. If he votes with the Democrats, then 
there will be a tie. Vice-President Marshall, under the 
constitution, will be entitled to break it. Of course, he 
would vote with the Democrats and thereby continu 
them in power. 

La Follette might vote for the Democratic candidates for 
president pro tempore, chairman of the committee a 
finance and sergeant at arms and for the Republican candi- 
dates for secretary of the Senate and chairman of the inter 
state commerce committee. 

Members of the prospective minority party, since elec 
tion, have been intimating that La Follette will take thi 
opportunity to “get even” with the Republican senator 
who have been questioning his loyalty. Democratic sent 
tors have also questioned it. The assumption that he could 
do anything on that score rests on the further assumptiol 
that if he started anything of that kind all the Democrats 
and all the Republicans would remain within party lines 
and thus enable him to swing the organization of the Ser: 
ate as suited himself. There is a question, however, as t0 
whether there would be such a line-up in the event he 
undertook anything of the kind: If he refrained from vot 
ing or voted with the party to which he says, in his aute 
biography, he owes fealty, there would be no possibility of 
a breaking of party lines, because Republican senators 
would not be in the position of having allowed any decisi0 
to be made by him. If, however, he voted with the Deme 
cratic senators, the fact would be obvious that, but for hit 
they would have been defeated. It is such a possibility, 
that of having the country told that Senator La Folletlé 
had kept the Democratic Senate organization in power, dt 
withstanding the voting at the polls, that it has been suf 
gested, might constrain Senator Underwood, for instan¢é, 
to withhold his vote, after La Follette had voted, and thu 
make a tie impossible. 

Defeat and death has“played havoc with the Democratl 
membership of the interstate commerce committee of the 
Senate. Death took Ollie M. James of Kentucky. Gover 
nor Stanley has been elected in his place. Senators Sauls 
bury of Delaware, Thompson of Kansas and Lewis of Ili 
nois were defeated. It is therefore necessary for the! 
party to choose their successors. a 

If the new controllers of the Senate use the same rill 
for apportioning committee memberships, the D« mocrals 
will have only seven members on the committee. Death 
and defeat having caused four vacancies, it will be nec 
sary for that party to select only one man to fill a vacaney, 
the political overturning, disposing of three members ° 
the committee. Under the same rule it will be necess@f 
for the Republicans to find three additional members of 
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committee, the Republican membership at present being 
only seven. As a majority party it is entitled to ten, or 
such other number as it might choose to select. None of 
the Republican members was affected by the election. 
Shippers have taken note of the fact that the election 
prings about a change in conditions. According to reports 


coming to Washington, there is a proposal among them and 
railroad men to revive the plan of having regional com- 
missions by having the big traffic committee converted, by 


legislation, into regional commissions, with appeal to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington when the 
adjustment by the regional commission was not satisfac- 
tory. 

Representatives of the Southern Traffic League object to 
the regional commission proposal on the ground that every- 
thing would be appealed to Washington anyhow and there- 
fore no progress would be made by having such sub-com- 
missions. Their idea is that the system in existence prior 
to last April worked with a fair degree of satisfaction to 
everybody except to the railroad men, who insisted that 
the railroads, except possibly in 1916, were never allowed 
to make enough money. . 

All these proposals, however, are likely to be subor- 
dinated to the Cummins proposal to restore the Com- 
mission to full vigor, even including the power to suspend 
tariffs by requiring the President to follow the same routine 
that was in effect prior to the passage of the federal con- 
trol law. 

Baldly stated, the Cummins proposal is to deprive the 
President of the power that was once exercised by rail- 
roads and which was given to him on the representation that 
he would not use it except in meeting great emergencies. 
Everybody knows that the President does not make rates; 
everybody knows that not even Director-General McAdoo 
makes rates. If the President really made rates, it is sug- 
gested, there might be no proposal that he should be de- 
prived of that power, although those who have considered 
the election returns think that there may be .room for 
inferring that the people are opposed to one-man power 
in respect of things that are not military and which can- 
not affect military operations. 

The Cummins bill, $5020, restoring the rate-making 
power to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which was 
— on the afternoon of November 11, is as fol- 
ows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, 

Section 1. That section 10 of an Act, entitled “An Act to 
provide for the operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control, for the just compensation of their 
owners, and for other purposes,” approved March twenty- 
first, nineteen hundred and eighteen, is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows: 


“Sec. 10. That carriers, while under Federal control, 
shall be subject to all laws and liabilities as common car- 
riers, whether arising under State or Federal laws, or at 
common law, except in so far as may be inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Act, or any other Act applicable to 
such Federal control, or with any order of the President: 
Provided, however, That no such order shall affect rates, 
fares, charges, or classifications except as hereinafter set 
forth. Actions at law or suits in equity may be brought 
by and against_such carriers and judgments rendered as 
now provided by law; and in any action at law or suit in 
equity against the carrier, no defense shall be made thereto 
upon the ground that the carrier is an instrumentality or 
agency of the Federal Government. Nor shall any such 
carrier be entitled to have transferred to a Federal court 
any action heretofore or hereafter instituted by or against 
it which action was not so transferable prior to the Fed- 
eral control of such carrier; and any action which has 
heretofore been so transferred because of such Federal 
control, or of any Act of Congress, or official order or 
Proclamation relating thereto, shall, upon motion of either 
party, be retransferred to the court in which it was orig- 
ially instituted. But no process, mesne or final, shall be 
evied against any property under such Federal control. 

; “That during the period of Federal control the right to 
Initiate or change rates, fares, charges, classifications, regu- 
lations, and practices exercised by the carriers now under 
Federai control, prior to the twenty-ninth day of December, 










































































nineteen hundred and seventeen, shall hereafter be exer- . 
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cised by the President, or by the Director General of Rail- 
roads, but such right shall be exercised under all the lim- 
itations and conditions which were imposed upon it by 
the Act to regulate commerce, approved February fourth, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, as amended; and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall have as full and 
complete authority and jurisdiction to set aside, change, 
modify, suspend, or otherwise review all such rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, and regulations as though the Gov- 
ernment had not assumed the possession and control of 
said transportation systéms. To that end the said Act to 
regulate commerce, as amended, is hereby declared to be 
in full force and effect with respect to rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, practices, and regulations, anything in the 
Act approved March twenty-first, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, to the contrary notwithstanding. The procedure 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be the 
same as formerly, except that the Director General of Rail- 
roads shall stand in the stead of the carriers, and all 
notices theretofore required to be given to or served upon 
carriers shall be given to or served on said Director Gen- 
eral. All orders or findings of the commission shall bind 
the Director General to the same extent as they formerly 
bound the carriers. 


“In determining any question concerning any such rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, practices, or regulations, or 
any changes or proposed changes in the same, the reason- 
ableness thereof or any discrimination therein, the rule to 
be applied shall be the same as existed under the said Act 
to regulate commerce, as amended, and under the general 
law of the subject as it was prior to the Government’s pos- 
session and control.” 


IRON ORE IMPORT LICENSES 


The War Trade Board announce that, in addition to the 
general license PBF No. 14, covering the importation of 
iron ore from Sweden and Spain when coming as ballast 
in ships returning from those countries (see W. T. B. R. 
No. 234), licenses may be issued for the importation of a 
maximum total from all sources of seventy thousand (70,- 
000) tons of low phosphorus iron ore from Spain, Sweden, 
Norway and North America, provided the said ore be im- 
ported and entered prior to July 1, 1919. 

By low phosphorus iron ore is meant iron ore which con- 
tains in the proportion of not more than .012 per cent of 
phosphorus to 50 per cent of metallic iron. 


The total amount of low phosphorus iron ore so per- 
mitted to come forward will be allocated by the Bureau 
of Imports. 


AMENDS CANADIAN IMPORT 
LICENSE 


The War Trade Board announce that general import 
license PBF No. 3 (see W. T. B. R. 234) has been amended 
so as to exclude therefrom wood chemicals and manufac- 
tures of rubber. 


Wood chemicals and manufactures of rubber from Can- 
ada or Newfoundland, therefore, will hereafter require an 
individual import license. 


General import license PBF No. 3 so amended will read 
as follows: 


“Covering the importation into the. United States from 
Canada and Newfoundland of all articles except those 
mentioned in the President’s import proclamation of No- 
vember 28, 1917, and except calcium carbide, olive oil, 
tapioca, sago, peanuts, rabbit skins, toys, manufactures of 
cotton not produced in Canada, tallow, cocoa beans, feath- 
ers, pumice, wheat products, acetate of lime, acetone, ke- 
tone, commercial and glacial acetic acid, acetic anhy- 
dride, methyl acetate, methly acetone, wood alcohol, butyl 
alcohol and manufactures of rubber. Where commodities 
are restricted, this general license covers them only when 
shipped by other than ocean transportation and when they 
originate in Canada or Newfoundland, or in a country 
from which they would be licensed for importation direct. 
Shipment from Newfoundland to Canada and thence over- 
land or by lake to the United States is not considered ocean 
transportation.” 
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ANNUAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE MEETING 


The dccket for the annual meeting of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, to be held at the Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, O., Thursday and Friday, Nov. 21 and 22, 1918, 
which has just been sent out, is as follows: , 

To Members: Attention is invited to the docket for the 
annual meeting. You are respectfully urged to attend the 
meeting of the League and take an active part in the 
discussion of the various questions which will come up 
for consideration. 

It is hoped that you will interest non-members eligible 
to membership in this meeting. Extra copies of the docket 
will be sent upon request for distribution to interested 
parties, or mailed direct to those whom you may suggest. 

The headquarters of the League will be at the Hotel 
Sinton and hotel reservations should be made promptly 
by you. All members and visitors on arrival should reg- 
ister with the secretary and secure appropriate badges. 
Your co-operation is earnestly requested to make this a 
successful meeting. ’ 


Program. 


Thursday, Nov. 21, 1918—10 a. m., business session; 
2 p. m., business session. 

Friday, Nov. 22, 1918—10 a. m., business session. 

Decckets of Subjects for Business Sessions. 

Election of officers. 

Report of secretary-treasurer. 

Report of finance and auditing committee. 

Report of executive committee—Proposed uniform tele- 
graph code. Return of railroads to their owners after 
the war—government vs. private ownership. Proposed 
mileage scales for southern and western territories. With- 
drawal of exceptions to various classifications. 

Report of committee on car demurrage and storage—Ap- 
plication of average agreement to warehouses and public 
elevators, ete. Establishment of demurrage bureaus. De- 
murrage charges accruing on inbound loaded cars at grain 
elevators due to inability to load outbound cars account 
lack of empties. Recodification of demurrage rules (sup- 
plemental report only). 

Report of bill of lading committee. 

Report of express committee. 

Report of committee on rate construction and tariffs. 

Report of committee on weighing. 

Report of baggage committee—Joint uniform baggage 
tariff. Marking of baggage. 

Report of freight claims committee—Shortages under 
shipper’s seals. Settlement of freight claims: (a) Loss 
and damage and overcharge. (b) Concealed loss and dam- 
age. Standard forms for presentation of freight claims. 

Report of membership committee. 

Report of organization committee. 

Report of legislative committee 
clause—Poindexter bill S-313. 

Report of classification committee—Official 
western division, southern division. 

Report of committee on transportation instrumentalities. 

Report of special committee on railroad leases and side- 
track agreements. 

Report of special committee on uniform classification. 

Report of special committee on railway collection bu- 
reaus. 

Report of special committee on relations with the na- 
tional association of railway commissioners. 

New business—Place for spring meeting of League. 


PROPOSES NEW. LOG SCALE 


The Southern Pine Association has received the follow- 
ing letter from C. A. Prouty, Director of Public Service 
and Accounting: 

“In a number of tariffs of carriers under federal con- 
trol there are carried so-called penalty rates on log move- 
ments to milling points, with refund to a net basis when 
lumber is reshipped via the line bringing the logs to the 
mill. Complaint has been made that under this system 
of rates the shipper is compelled to pay excessive charges 
for his log haul and as a result has large sums of money 
in the hands of the carrier, all of which, it is claimed, is 
without any justification under federal control of railroads. 
Won’t you be good enough to at once prepare what you 
regard as a fair scale of rates to be applied to the trans- 


Long and short haul 


division, 
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portation of logs over roads under federal control, with. 
out any refund when lumber is shipped out of the mij 
point?” 

In this connection the association has issued a circular 
saying in part: 

“The attached scale of log rates has been submitteq 
for application on hardwoods. We are of the opinion that 
this scale is too high for soft woods, and would appre. 
ciate suggestions from subscribers as to what the southern 
pine scale should be. Subscribers are requested to advise 
us what scale of rates on logs to milling points they 
are now paying. We have provided a column opposite 
the scale proposed for hardwoods, in which we will ask 
that subscribers further insert the scale which they would 
deem proper for southern pine, bearing in mind while 
so doing the rates which you are now paying for such 
service. 

“In suggesting the scale deemed reasonable for southern 
pine, subscribers are requested to advise us fully the 
measure of their present log rates, whether covered in 


published tariffs or contract form.” 
Scale proposed 
Distances.* for hardwoods. 
5 miles and less $ 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
5 miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over ¢ m 17.00 
miles and over 95 7 17.00 
miles and over ile 18.00 
miles and over 10: ile 18.00 
miles and over ile 19.00 
miles and over § ile 19.00 
miles and over 20.00 
miles and over 20.00 
miles and over i 21.00 
miles and over i i 21.00 
miles and over i 22.00 
miles and over f i 22.00 
miles and over 1! ile 23.00 
miles and over 15 i 23.00 
miles and over ile 24.00 
miles and over ile 24.00 
miles and over i 25.00 
miles and over i 25.00 
185 miles and over i 26.00 
miles and over § i 26.00 
195 miles and over i 27.00 
200 miles and over 195 mi 27.00 


Dic ckadd acc eRedew hewn eweek Sees 
I iu ace Cech wtaieark Scan ace ek wa hw aes 


*It will, of course, not be necessary to consider distances 
beyond the normal movement of southern pine logs to the mill. 


REMOVE FERTILIZER FROM STOCK 
CARS 


The Department of Agriculture announces that fertilizer 
for their orchards has been secured in a novel way by 
the members of the Placer County Farm Bureau, Cali- 
fornia, through an arrangement with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company. The company has agreed to permit 
returning stock cars to be sidetracked at convenient 
sidings where farmers can clean them out. The farmers 
thus not only secure a considerable amount of valuable 
manure but they perform a service for the railroads diff: 
cult to obtain under the present labor difficulties. 


INCREASED GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Up to the week ending November 2, reparts to the Di 
rector-General and made public by him on November 9, 
547,597 cars had been loaded with grain. During the same 
period in 1917 the loading amounted to 412,540. In the 
eastern district the increase was from 82,657 to 103,506; 
Allegheny district decreased from 8,146 to 7,549; Poca 
hontas increased from 1,334 to 1,564; southern from 11; 
562 to 14,477; northwestern from 143,858 to 184,199; central 
western from 119,041 to 164,309, and southwestern from 
46,942 to 71,993. 
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POSITION OF SOUTHERN TRAFFIC 
LEAGUE ON THE PROPOSED 
MILEAGE SCALES 


Jn a memorandum on the subject of mileage scales, sent 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Southern 
Traffic League says: 

“The United States Railroad Administration has made 
public a scale of uniform mileage freight rates which it 
proposes to establish for application in the Southern ter- 
ritory. 

“Having received information sometime ago that this 
was the intention of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, the Southern Traffic League, composed of traffic 
representatives of shippers and shippers’ organizations in 
the South, entered a protest to the proposed action of the 
Railroad Administration upon the grounds that now is not 
the proper time to make such radical changes in our rate 
structure, because our people are, and have been, bending 
every energy toward helping to win the war; that they 
have been called upon to bear heavy taxes and otherwise 
contribute their means to the government and other war 
work; that they have already been called upon to assume 
the burden of a horizontal increase of 25 per cent in freight 
rates; and that they should not again be called upon, at 
this time at least, to face the possibility of radical read- 
justments in their own businesses just for the purpose of 
making a uniform paper adjustment of freight rates. 

“Since that time we have had occasion to examine, casu- 
ally, the scales of rates proposed, and it is our positive 
conviction that the South, as a whole, will experience fur- 
ther very radical increases in its freight rates. Not only 
that, but the adjustments, which our business and com- 
mercial enterprises have become accustomed to and have 
been developed under, will be torn asunder and entirely 
new ones substituted. This will necessitate corresponding 
readjustments in our ‘commercial life, because .commerce 
must harmonize with freight rate adjustments, if it is to 
thrive and prosper. 

‘Feeling, as we do, that there is no public demand for 
such a Change as the one proposed in our freight rate 
structure, that it will result in uncertainty in the minds 
of our people who are directly interested in freight rates, 
and who will be called upon to pay these charges and 
readjust their businesses, which will almost certainly mean 
a period of stagnation in our commercial life, at a time 
when the heaviest demands ever known are being met, we 
again protest and urge that this matter should at least be 
held in abeyance until conditions resume a more normal 
status, and we suggest to the business people, and others 
interested in freight rates, that they make a careful study 
of this matter in order that they may be forewarned as 
much as possible of the effect upon their businesses. 

“If we were called upon to suggest a method of obtain- 
ing uniformity in our rates, the suggestion would be that 
this be accomplished by a gradual process; that is, as 
business, commercial and -transportation conditions be- 
come uniform,*or approximate uniformity, to the extent 
that more uniform rates would be desirable on any com- 
modity, that they then be established, and that a whole- 
sale attempt at uniform rates, regardless of conditions ex- 
isting, be held in abeyance. 

“Mileage freight rates, as the term suggests, is a scale 
of freight charges based upon distance of mileage. 

“A uniform system of freight rates is a system or scale 

of freight charges based upon distance or mileage, and 
applying uniformly over a given area of territory. 
“Distance or mileage, as used in this sense, means noth- 
Ing in and of itself. It is only important in so far as it 
reflects the cost of performing transportation service and 
the value of such service to the one receiving it. 

“In 2 system of mileage rates, however, distance or 
Mileage is the predominating factor. It controls the 
Measure of the rates regardless of other items or factors 
Which might and do enter into the cost and value of, and 
have in the past exercised some influence over, transporta- 
tion service. 

“While the question of adequate returns upon the in- 
vestment in property devoted to transportation purposes is 
important and must be considered in arriving at the 
Proper measure of any rate or scale of rates, at the same 
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time, the question of value of the service performed to 
the one receiving it must also be considered. ‘Therefore 
business and commercial conditions, as well as transporta- 
tion conditions, must be taken into account. 

“A uniform system of mileage rates, if it is to conform 
to recognized principles of rate-making, necessarily pre- 
supposes uniform commercial and transportation condi- 
tions. If such conditions are not uniform over any given 
territory, then distance or mileage would not reflect ac- 
curately the cost or value of transportation service in that 
territory. This is axiomatic. 

“The distance or mileage does not reflect, at least to a 
degree approximating accuracy, the cost and value of 
transportation service, is it a reliable and accurate meas- 
ure of the rates for such service? Manifestly, it is not. 

“It follows, therefore, that there are certain conditions 
precedent to the successful working out in actual proctice 
of a system of uniform mileage rates or charges. The 
most important of these is uniformity, at least to a rea- 
sonable extent, of commercial and transportation condi- 
tions within the territory involved. 

“The foregoing statement is not meant to convey the 
impression that a perfect uniformity of commercial and 
transportation confitions is necessary in order to estab- 
lish and maintain some degree of uniformity in freight 
rates, but it must be remembered in a strictly uniform 
system of rates, nothing must control the measure of the 
rates except the one factor—distance or mileage. While 
other items may properly be considered in the formulation 
of such a system of rates, they must not exercise a con- 
trolling influence over the rates. 

“There are certain factors that have always heretofore 
been considered in making freight rates. While some have 
doubtless been allowed to exercise too much influence over 
rates, it has always been considered proper to take them 
into account in rate-making. These factors are mentioned 
in the following quotation from “American Railway Trans- 
portation,” by Emory R. Johnson: | 


The carrier’s minimum charge is fixed by the extra cost due 
to performing the service in question; the shipper’s maximum 
is the value of the service; to locate the just charge lying inter- 
mediate between these two extremes, consideration must be 
given to the cost of the service to the carrier, and the conditions 
of competition under which the service is performed, the value 
of the service to the one who receives it, the value of the article 
and its importance to the industrial progress of society. 


“Tt will be observed that the factors to be considered in 
making rates mentioned in the foregoing quotation are 
general in their nature. As a matter of fact, a number 
of subsidiary elements must be determined. In arriving at 
the cost of the service to the carrier, such matters as the 
density of traffic on the line of that particular carrier, the 
topography of the country it traverses and expense of 
keeping up its track, and the necessary cost of carrying 
on its business must be considered, and so on. 


“The foregoing will serve as a premise for a discussion 
of the proposal by the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion to establish a system of uniform mileage rates for 
operation in the South, that is, rates varying with distance 
and applying uniformly (in both directions) over the 
section of the country known as the South. 


“The South is virtually an island. It is almost com- 
pletely surrounded by water—the sea on the south and 
east, and rivers on the west and north. It is also trav- 
ersed by innumerable waterways, a great number of which 
are navigable. Moreover, it represents a diversity of in- 
dustry—agricultural, mining, manufacturing, etc. 

“The chief industry perhaps is agriculture, and a great 
part, if not the greater part, of its commerce includes 
agricultural products, or those commodities necessary to 
the pursuit of agriculture. 

“It is also true that the South was not colonized and 
settled as early as some other parts of the country, in 
addition to which it received a serious setback in its 
development from the devastation of the Civil War, from 
which it has not yet fully recovered. 

“The development of the South’has not been uniform. 
This is perhaps partly due to the way in which it was 
settled, to the Civil War, and also to the diversity in its 
soil and climate. . 

“The foregoing being true, we could hardly expect any- 
thing else but extremes in both railroad development and 
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transportation conditions, and in business and commercial 
conditions. 

“Unlike manufacturing and some other industrial pur; 
suits, agriculture_is limited and restricted by soil and 
climatic conditions. Certain things that can be produced 
in one section of the South cannot be produced in other 
sections; so we find industry somewhat localized or sec- 
tionalized. While the people in Florida are engaged in 
the growing and marketing of citrus fruits, Louisiana is 
engaged in producing sugar cane and rice and marketing 
the products thereof. Other sections are engaged in lum- 
bering, while still others are engaged in raising tobacco 
and in mining, and so on. 

“In opening up and developing the South, numerous 
railroads have been built, some of which were used ex- 
clusively at first for private highways, but have since 
entered into the business of common carriers. 

“All of this has been mentioned for the purpose of 
showing that, instead of the South presenting uniformity 
of conditions, it presents just the opposite in transporta- 
tion as well as commerce. Some railroads have prospered, 
while others have barely existed. 

“With such a diversity of conditions, is it possible to 
formulate a system of uniform rates that would meet 
these conditions and work out satisfactorily in practice? 
Let us see. It is hardly possible to overlook the question 
of revenue entirely from the operation of the railroads by 
the government, and raise the necessary money guaran- 
teed to the railroads through taxation in other forms; so 
that any system that might be devised will have to bring 
in, not only sufficient revenue to pay for the cost of opera- 
tion, but to pay the owners the sum guaranteed to them. 
Assuming that it is the desire of the government to go 
only so far, and not attempt to raise additional revenue 
over and above what is now accruing from the operation 
of the railroads of the South under the present system of 
rates, the present rates applicable to the more prosperous 
roads will have to be raised in order to meet the deficit 
on those where the rates are reduced. In other words, a 
leveling process will naturally be the result. That means 
that the extremes in commercial and transportation con- 
ditions will have to be disregarded, and an artificial unfli- 
formity substituted. 

“We admit that it is possible, under the authority and 
power of the government, to formulate such a system of 
rates and perhaps maintain it by utilizing the revenue 
accruing from the more prosperous roads and applying it 
to those weaker lines that could not earn a sufficiency of 
revenue under any lower basis of rates than they now use. 
But such a system could only work through the applica- 
tion directly of the authority of the government, and 
when the roads are returned to their owners, as is the 
purpose of the federal control law, such a system would 
inevitably give way under the force and stress of economic 
and natural conditions. Under private ownership one 
road could not increase its rates under the pretext of sup- 
plying a deficit to another line. 

“But what of the effects of such a system of rates on 
business? The business of the South has grown up with 
the present system of rates. They must harmonize. Their 
interests are reciprocal. It is perhaps assumed by those 
responsible for the proposed rates that the present rates 
are retarding instead of promoting industry and business 
in the South. But it should be remembered that rate 
making for an agricultural section is somewhat different 
from what it is in other sections, especially where condi- 
tions are variant. A few illustrations will suffice: 

It might be possible, and in fact is very probable, that a 
manipulation of freight rates can influence the location of a 
brick factory, for instance, but it is not possible, no matter 
what changes are made in rates, to change the production of 
oranges, for instance, from Florida to Tennessee, or of sugar 
cane from Georgia or Louisiana to North Carolina. It is pos- 
sible, however, to change the rates to such an extent as to 
retard the development of these industries in their natural 


habitudes, without any corresponding benefit to any other com- 
munity. 


“We are not citing rare or isolated cases. Such as we 
have cited are representative of the situation all over the 
South. It is possible, by properly manipulating freight 
rates, as we have already stated, to influence the location 
perhaps of manufacturing or merchandising business not 
restricted by climatic or soil conditions, but it is not at 
all possible no matter what rates are made to change the 
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location of a business that is so restricted. And we hays 
just such businesses as the latter in the South; in fact, 
they predominate. 

“That a system of uniform freight rates would seriously 
affect our present industries no one can deny. It yil] 
mean a complete shattering and tearing down of our pres. 
ent rate structure which has been built up through years 
of experience, and in harmony with our business and com. 
mercial development. 

“But, it may be argued, there are inconsistencies ang 
inequalities in our present rate structure, and these should 
be ironed out and everything and everybody placed on an 
equality. That we do have inconsistencies and inequal. 
ities in our rate structure is admitted. But they are 
more apparent than real. Their effect on paper is much 
more imposing than in actual practfce. It is true, of 
course, that the rates on oranges, for instance, from the 
markets of the country to Florida, or between other points 
in the South, are much higher than the rates from Flor. 
ida to those markets. But what difference does that make? 
Such an adjustment enables the Florida growers to reach 
the markets where oranges are in demand, and that is the 
important thing. We have used this illustration to show 
that while there are inequalities in our rates, the greater 
part of them do no harm to any business or industry, 
There are some, however, that do work harm, but they can 
be corrected under our present system of rates without 
discarding the system.” 


PUBLICITY FOR RATE CHANGES 


L. F. Daspit, traffic manager, Chamber of Commerce, 
Shreveport, La., has written the following letter to George 
T. Atkins, Jr., of the Division of Public Service and Ac. 
counting, Railroad Administration, and has asked F. A. 
Leffingwell, secretary of the Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
League, to docket the matter referred to for consideration 
at the next meeting of the League: 

“T would like to make request that the Director-General 
instruct the district traffic committees to inform shippers 
what action has been taken by them on matters which 
have been considered on their dockets. It seems to me 
that this is a very important matter, for by informing the 
shippers of the status it will enable them to go ahead with 
their plans or make other arrangements in the event their 
requests are denied. As it is, a shipper is kept in suspense 
while the proposition is going through the various chan- 
nels which make it some time and meet with delay before 
final action is taken in Washington, yet if he has been 
informed of the district committee’s action he can use his 
own judgment or take his chances as to the probability of 
their recommendation being approved by the higher at- 
thorities. . 

“I do not mean to suggest that a member of a district 
committee, in giving this information, should disclose any- 
thing which may prejudice any other shipper nor the indi- 
vidual action of any member of the committee. I am 
quite sure that you will agree with me that no harm will 
be done by issuing such instructions.” 


RIVER AND RAIL RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureov. 
Director Chambers,~Theodore Brent and C. S. Whitney 
began negotiations November 9 for the fixing of joint river 
and rail rates for use in connection with barges on the 
Mississippi and Black Warrior rivers. Mr. Chambers had 
reserved that subject for his own consideration. Brent 
and Whitney want joint rates 20 per cent less than all-rail, 
but they admit that that basis cannot be expected through 
out the region from which barges may be expected to draW 
business. 


TO HEAR EXPRESS WAGE COMPLAINT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureos 

In General Order No. 54 Director-General McAdoo des 
ignated the Division of Labor of Railroad Administratio 
to hear complaints and make recommendations as to dis: 
putes between the American Railway Express Compaty 
and its employes, other than those affecting wages 4 
hours of labor. No settlement, however, is to be oper 
ative until approved by him. 


~ 
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November 16, 1918 


RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 916) 
than three of whom shall be members of the same 


political party, to be appointed by the President, 
“hy and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate,” any member of which may be removed by the 
President for “inefficiency, neglect of duty, or mal- 
feasance in office,” the President to be the judge as 
to what constitutes inefficiency or neglect of duty. 
Malfeasance in office is a certain and definite of- 
fense. Inefficiency and neglect of duty are matters 
of opinion, not carrying any moral stigma when 
the judge of what constitutes inefficiency or neglect 
of duty says a man has been inefficient or neglect- 
ful. Under the Overman bill, the reconstruction 
would be largely under the control of the President. 
Under the Weeks resolution, the President would 
have no official control over the members and no 
say except such advice as he might be able to con- 
vey to members of the body, the official title of 
which would be Joint Congressional Committee on 
Reconstruction. 

Naturally there is some smack of partisanship in 
both proposals. The method of appointment of the 
members under the Overman bill might be said to 
give that proposal the tinge of party of which the 
President and the North Carolina senator are mem- 
bers. The Weeks resolution provides for the ap- 
pointment of the Democratic members by the 
Democratic “caucus” of the Senate and the Demo- 
cratic “caucus” of the House. It provides for the 
appointment of the Republican members by the Re- 
publican senatorial “conference” and the Republican 
House “conference.” 

Under the Weeks resolution the reconstruction 
committee would be always a congressional body, 
responsible to the whole body of Congress, because 
membership thereon would terminate when a mem- 
ber lost his standing with his constituents and was 
kept at home. Under the Overman bill member- 
ship would depend on the opinion of the President, 
limited only, as to incoming members, by “the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate.” The Senate, by 
tefusing to confirm the nomination of a member, 
could continue a vacancy, if the disbursing officer 
decided that an appointee could not serve except 
and unless his appointment were confirmed by the 
Senate. 

The Joint Congressional Committee, under the 
Weeks resolution, would be required to make an 
investization of the designated subjects and report 
to Congress from time to time “with such recom- 
mendations, as to additional legislation or other- 
wise” on problems: (1) Affecting labor with the 
Subsidiary subject of unemployment following war; 
utiliza‘ion of soldiers and sailors in civil employ- 
ments: conciliation and arbitration of labor dis- 
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putes; relation of men and women in similar em- 
ployments; substitution of female employes for 
male, and vice versa; feasibility of organizing per- 
manent employment agencies; requirements for la- 
bor after the war, both in agricultural and indus- 
trial occupation ; distribution of labor; employment 
of surplus labor on public works of which the con- 
struction or completion has been suspended due to 
the war. (2) Problems affecting capital and labor, 
including all matters relating to trusts and com- 
binations; federal loans to private enterprises; and 
federal supervision of capital issues. (3) Problems 
affecting public utilities, including the establish- 
ment of a railroad policy after the war, the relation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to the rail- 
roads, and all questions to communication by wire. 
(4) Problems resulting from the demobilization of 
our industrial and military war resources, including 
the disposal of surplus governmental properties and 
supplies in this country and abroad; conversion of 
munition industries into those of peace; demobili- 
zation of war strength of the army and navy, and 
the disposition of the men who have been in the 
service; the demobilization of civil workers, and so 
on down through the whole list. . 

The Overman bill‘is more general in its enumera- 
tion of the things to be inquired into, mentioning 
transportation only in general terms. It authorizes 
reports to either House or to the President. 

Whether those who do not like the methods of 
the Railroad Administration in changing rates will 
wait for a formal reconstruction program before 
undertaking something in the way of legislation 
relating to the regulation and control of railroads 
Various senators have been reported 
as being on the point of introducing bills to deprive 
the Director-General of the rate-making power. The 
mere introduction of a bill would not signify much. 
All that is necessary is to write the bill desired 
and send it to a senator or a representative, with a 
plausible letter of explanation. The senator or rep- 
resentative, rather than argue about the matter, 
especially if the writer is a constituent, will intro- 
duce it, and then most likely allow it to die. In- 
troduction of a bill is significant only when the 
senator or representative speaks for the President 
or an executive department or for.some big organi- 
zation, or is forcefully in favor of his own measure. 
So far no big organization has asked any senator 
or representative to introduce a bill proposing ‘to 
deprive the Director-General of the rate-making 
power. 


MINOR COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has further modified its order of July 
1 in Case 8480, The Macey Co. et al. vs. P. M. Ry. Co. et al., 
so as to become effective December 20 instead of Decem- 
ber 1. / 
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Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
Duty to Receive Freight: 
(Supreme Court of Washington.) A carrier is bound 
to take all freight offered for carriage, and cannot refuse 
to carry frost-bitten fruit, even though offered by the 


shipper under interstate commerce tariffs, under an cption 
whereby the carrier must assume all liability due to frost, 
freezing or overheating, not the direct result of the negli. 
gence of the shipper.—Spokane Valley Growers’ Union ys, 
Spokane & I. E. R. Co., 175 Pac. Rep. 184. 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Delay: 

(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) In an action against a 
common carrier to recover damages for the negligent de- 
lay in the transportation of cattle from a point in this 
state to their destination in another state, witnesses, who, 
from past experience, are familiar with such transporta- 
tion, may properly testify as to the usual and customary 
time required to make such shipments, and from this 
testimony and other competent testimony in the case, it 
is the province of the jury to determine whether or not 
the time actually taken by the carrier for the transporta- 
tion of the cattle alleged to have been negligently de- 
layed was reasonable or unreasonable.—Dickinson et al. 
vs. Seay, 175 Pac. Rep. 216. 

In such an action, the question as to what is a reason- 
able time for the transportation of the cattle, and as to 
the reasonableness and sufficiency of the excuse which 
the carrier makes for its delay, is for the determination 
by the jury, under proper instructions from the court.— 
Ibid. 

In an action against a common carrier to recover dam- 
ages for negligent delay in the interstate transportation 
of cattle, where the evidence reasonably tends to show 
that the carrier failed to transport the ‘cattle within a 
reasonable time, it is sufficient to take the question of 
negligence to the jury, and the presumption of negligence 
is not explained or rebutted by positive evidence on the 
part of the carrier that the regular schedule of its first 
train after the cattle were received by it for shipment, 
and by which train the cattle were moved, would not 
enable it to deliver the cattle at their destination within 
a reasonable time. 

Damages: 

(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) Where damages are 
claimed from.a common carrier on account of weight un- 
necessarily lost by cattle in transit, and on account of a 
decrease in the market value of the cattle when they 
reached their destination, occasioned by the negligent de- 
lay of the carrier in transporting the shipment, witnesses 
experienced in such. matters may properly testify as to 
the loss of weight of the cattle, and as to the decrease 
of the market value of the cattle on account of such loss 
of weight, and as to the decrease of the market value 
of the cattle on account of injuries to the cattle while 
in transit affecting their market value.—Dickenson et al. 
vs. Seay, 175 Pac. Rep. 216. 

SHIPPING 
Limitation of Liability: 

(Dist. Ct., E. D., New York.) Where a tug, towing 
scows, ran down a motorboat, the scows, being innocent 
instruments and in control of the tug, need not be sur- 
rendered with the tug m order for the owner of that 
vessel to obtain a limitation of his ljability—The O’Brien 
Bros., 252 Fed. Rep. 185. 

In a proceeding to limit liability to the value of the 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


vessel causing the injury, etc., liability may be denied in 
toto and that question litigated.—Ibid. 
Negligent Management: 

(Dist. Ct., D. Md.) Where Norwegian vessel, having 
no choice under the law but to take Virginia pilot, was 
anchored by him in vicinity of government cables shown 
on charts as prohibited, and the anchor fouled the cables 
and caused damage, the ship was liable for such default 
of the pilot.—The Vindeggen, 252 Fed. Rep. 209. 

Sale of Vessel: 4 

(Dist. Ct., W. D., Wash., N. D.) Where part owner of 
vessel seeks to employ it in a dangerous and hazardous 
enterprise without the consent of and over the objection 
of owner of other half, a court of admiralty, upon applica- 
tion of latter, may order that vessel be sold and proceeds 
distributed.—The Ellenora, 252 Fed. Rep. 209. 

Freight Money: 

(Dist. Ct., N. D., Fla.) Under a charter to furnish a 
full cargo of lawful merchandise and to pay $30 per gross 
ton delivered to vessel and for not less than 2,250 gross 
tons, her dead weight capacity, the charterer loading lum- 
ber, which was “lawful merchandise,” into all the cargo 
space, was bound to pay for 2,250 gross tons, though the 
cargo loaded was less.—The Addison E. Bullard. Turner 
et al. vs. Cargo of Resawn Pitch Pine Timber and Lum- 
ber et al., 252 Fed. Rep. 241. 

Charters: 

(Dist. Ct., N. D., Fla.) The charter signed must be 
taken to express the true and final intendment of the 
parties, and courts may not substitute a different contract, 
if the agreement may work unexpected hardship.—The 
Addison E.’ Bullard. Turner et al. vs. Cargo of Resawn 
Pitch Pine Timber and Lumber et al., 252 Fed. Rep., 241. 
Deck Cargo: 

(Dist. Ct., N. D., Fla.) The master, if competent, has 
discretion in the manner of loading, the quantity to be 
taken on deck or elsewhere, consistent with the vessel’s 
seaworthiness in view of the voyage, and, if acting in 
good faith, his judgment is controlling, though he may 
not modify the owners’ contract for a positive undertaking. 
—The Addison E. Bullard. Turner et al. vs. Cargo of 
Resawn Pitch Pine Timber and Lumber et al., 252 Fed. 
Rep. 241. 

Refusing Cargo: 

(Dist. Ct., N. D., Fla.) Evidence held not to show al 
arbitrary. abuse of the master’s discretion in refusing to 
take a greater deck load of lumber under a charter where 
by the vessel was to take a full and complete deck load 
consistent with seaworthiness.—The Addison BE. Bullard. 
Turner et al. vs. Cargo of Resawn Pitch Pine Timber al 
Lumber et al., 252 Fed. Rep. 241. 

Cargo Space: 

(Dist. Ct., N. D., Fla.) Where the charter of a schooner 
specifically reserved space for “provisions,” and require 
the use of the vessel’s steam winches, the term “Pro 
visions” included coal—The Addison E. Bullard. Turner 
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et al. vs. Cargo of Resawn Pitch Pine Timtber and Lum- 
per et al., 252 Fed. Rep. 241. 

The master’s judgment as to the kind and quantity of 
provisions permitted under the charter is generally con- 


trolling.—Ibid. 













Ia this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 

to the law of interstate transportation of freight. eaders desiring 

ial service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 


Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


Legal Department 





a 
Notice to Consignor of Demurrage Charges 


Pennsylvania.—Question: “Three cars arrived at a cer- 
tain destination, consigned to ourselves, on August 25th 
of this year. Through an oversight in our Traffic Depart- 
ment, orders were not issued to deliver these cars over 
to proper consignee, until September 14th of the same 
year, resulting in total demurrage charges accruing, of 
$380.00, on account of the railroad company being unable 
to locate named consignee on bill of lading, at destination. 

“Should not the railroad company, when unable to lo- 
cate the consignee, make some effort to get disposition 
by communicating with the consignor, which was very 
plain on way-bill, and a prominent company known through 
the eastern section of this country? A telegram just 
addressed to Philadelphia would have been delivered to 
either the consignee or consignor at point of origin, with- 
out the need of a local street address. It seems to us 
that delivering line, instead of sitting tight and allowing 
these demurrage charges to pile up, should have made 
some effort to get disposition. 

“We might also add that these three cars contained 
news print paper, and which commodity and quantity 
would only be used by the main newspaper, at destina- 
tion point, and if the agent had gotten in communication 
with this newspaper office, they could have immediately 
told him where the consignee or consignor were located. 
If, in your opinion, the railroad company is liable, ean 
you quote any conference ruling or court decision?” 

Answer: Assuming that the cars were delivered at 
destination in. accordance with billing instructions, and 
that notice of arrival was given to the consignee, ad- 
dressed at destination, in accordance with Rule 4, Sec- 
tion A, of the National Car Demurrage Rules, it is our 
opinion that the carrier by failing to give notice of its 
inability to locate consignee to the consignor, was not 
chargeable with such causes as would warrant it to cancel 
or refund the charges assessed under said rules. Rule 
4, Section A, of the demurrage rules provides that notice 
shall be sent or given consignee by carrier’s agent, in 
writing, or as otherwise agreed to by carrier and con- 
signee, within twenty-four hours after arrival of cars and 
billing at destination, such notice to contain point of ship- 
ment, car initials and numbers, and the contents. In ex- 
Planation of the rule, agents are cautioned that notice 
of the arrival of cars must be in writing, and must con- 
tain all of the items of information specified by the rule, 
and that in case it is desirable for both consignee and 
carrier that notice be given in some way other than in 
writing, that such notices are Tegal only when expressly 
agreed to by carrier and consignee. It is further pro- 
vided that when the address of the consignee does not 
appear on billing and is not positively known, the notice 
of arrival must be addressed to the billed destination of 
the shipment and deposited in the United States mails. 

In the case of Alexander vs. Southern Ry., 25 I. C. C.,, 
82, there being no proof of an agreement on the part of 
4 carrier to notify consignor of the arrival of shipments 
consigned to another party, the Commission held that de- 
murrage was properly assessed, where notice was sent 
to the consignee named in the bill of lading. 

In the case of Ohio Iron & Metal Company vs. Elgin, 
Joliet & Hastern Ry. Co., 34 I. C. C., 75, consignee failed 
to receive mailed notice, but the Commission said that 
carrier’s duty was performed when letter was placed in 

€ mail, and demurrage was proper. 


Cancelling Switching Charges 


Illinois.—Question: “Assuming that a company be- 
‘omes the owner of property and buildings thereon 
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adjacent to the tracks of a western trunk line railway 
in the city of Chicago and at its own expense it puts 
in side tracks and makes physical connection with said 
railway with their approval. All of the freight handled 
at this new industry is inbound and the company has 
prevailed upon the railroad to have said industry regu- 
larly listed in the switching tariff so that flat Chicago 
rates will apply thereto, the understanding being that said 
industry will receive a portion of its freight over the lines 
of the railroad with whose tracks it is connected, giving 
that railroad the road haul on such business. Suppose 
certain commercial conditions develop whereby it is im- 
possible to procure their particular commodity from ter- 
ritories served by the western trunk line in question, all 
of these commodities coming into the new industry from 
eastern lines and being switched to their plant by the 
western trunk line. The western trunk line officials claim 
they are losing money on every car switched from east- 
ern lines and not enjoying any road- haul business that 
the new industry had at first contemplated, threaten to 
cancel the application of Chicago rates at the new in- 
dustry and withdraw their name and location from the 
switching tariff. No. 1—Would such cancellation be legal? 
No. 2—What recourse would the industry have to compel 
the railroads to continue the application of Chicago rates? 
No. 3—Can you give me reference to any rulings or de- 
cisions of the Commission or the courts covering a simi- 
lar case?” 

Answer: We are not familiar with any cases in the 
courts or before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
where the issues involved were wholly similar to the facts 
above stated. But it is our opinion that where an industry 
is within the switching limits of a certain city, and 
carried within the switching tariffs of the carrier as en- 
titled to the application of the general rates to such in- 
dustries, that the refusal of the carrier to provide for 
such industry the same switching service that it provides 
for the other industries amounts to an unlawful discrimina- 
tion against such industry, and subjects it to undue and 
unreasonable prejudice, compared with such other in- 
dustries. Of course, the carrier may, on a proper show- 
ing, be permitted by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to increase its rates if the rates in effect are not 
remunerative, but, on the facts above submitted, it ap- 
pears to us that the real controversy. is one of division 
as between the carriers, and not whether the carrier is 
justified in increasing its charges to the shipper, or in 
eliminating him from the switching tariff. .A case some- 
what similar is Switching at Arcade, N. Y., 30 I. C. C., 501. 

To compel the carrier to continue the application of the 
Chicago rates, the shipper may make informal application 
to the Western Freight Traffic Committee, Transportation 
Building, Chicago, to require the carrier to continue such 
rate, or it may wait until the carrier applies to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for permission to increase 
such rate, and then oppose such application, or he may 
institute proceedings in the federal court to enjoin the 
carrier from cancelling out such rate. 


Measure of Damages for Conversion 


Ohio.—Question: “On October 5, 1917, we made ship- 
ment to one of our customers of one carload of heavy 
melting steel; the railroad which transported this ma- 
terial delivered same, in error, to a mill, other than the. 
one shown on the bill of lading. Upon placing our claim 
against the railroad company for non-delivery of the ship- 
ment to our consignee, it developed that the mill who un- 
loaded the car offered to settle with the railroad com- 
pany on a basis of government fixed prices, which was 
much lower than our price to our consignee which was 
contracted for prior to the fixing of the prices by the 
government. 

“The contract on which we shipped this material was 
not completed until March 22, 1918, and all of the cars ap- 
plied on this contract were paid for on a basis of the 
original price. The railroad company offered to settle 
with our company on a basis of government fixed prices, 
this being the price at which the party who unloaded the 
car agreed to settle with them. Our market price for 
this material at the time of shipment was considerably 
higher than the government price, owing to the fact that 
we had large tonnages sold on legal contracts, prior to 
the date of the government fixing the prices, which did 
not expire or were not completed until approximately 
— or eight months after the shipment in question was 
made. 
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“We would ask that you kindly advise us your legal 
opinion in this case, as to whether or not the railroad 
company cannot be held to our contract price, instead 
of the government price.” 


Answer: The carrier by delivering the car of steel to 
a wrong person is guilty of conversion and is, under the 
Cummins Amendment and the United States Supreme 
Court decision in the Blish Milling Company case, liable 
for the full value of the converted goods. By the present 
uniform bill of lading, the amount of damages for con- 
version is to be computed on the basis of the value of 
the property at the place and time of shipment. The 
value of the property at the place and time of shipment 
necessarily was the amount at which it would sell at the 
shipping point at the particular time when shipped, re- 
gardless of the price at which the carrier settled with 
the party to whom delivery was wrongfully made. 


However, it is the value of the property at the place 
and time of shipment, and not the contract price, that 
must govern. See Rule 387, Conference Rulings Bulletin 
7, by the Interstate Commerce Commission. If the gov- 
ernment’s prices at the mills were in effect at the time 
the shipment moved, and governed the same, then those 
prices constitute the actual value of the property to you, 
and determines the measure of the carrier’s liability. 
The United States Fuel Administration has recently 
issued a regulation which, while it has no direct bearing 
on the shipment in question, yet announces the broad 
basis upon which carriers are autherized to adjust claims 
for confiscation and conversion of coal. This regulation 
reads as follows: 

“Where coal has been confiscated in transit by a rail- 
road for its own use, the railroad confiscating such coal 
may pay to the owner thereof the applicable government 
mine price at date of confiscation, plus any transportation 
charges paid or advanced by, or on behalf of such owner, 
and plus any purchasing agent’s commission paid by said 
owner or which said owner is obligated to pay on the 
coal so confiscated, provided, however, that if the con- 
fiscated coal was moving under a bona fide and enforce- 
able. contract entered into prior to August 21, 1917, but 
the price higher than the applicable government mine 
price, then the railroad confiscating such coal may pay 
the owner thereof the price which such owner is obli- 
gated to pay under such contract.” 


SHIPPING BOARD STILL WANTS MEN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


One recruiting service that will not go out of business 
with the coming of peace is that of the United States Ship- 
ping Board. It will not only keep on doing business, but 
will increase its scope, according to Chairman Edward N. 
Hurley of the Board. 


Orders went out October 12 to the Board’s recruiting 
agents to rush enrollment of men for peace crews of mer- 
chant ships, especially firemen. 

“We shall want thousands of men for our peace fleets,” 
said Mr. Hurley. “Our recruiting service, with twelve 
training ships and bases at Boston, New York, Norfolk, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Seattle and Cleveland, will 
keep right on preparing men for jobs under the American 
flag on merchant ships. 


“This service is training at present 4,000 apprentices a 
month and we are planning to increase its output. 


“The Shipping Board will continue until further notice 
to accept men between 18 and 35, inclusive, for training. 

“We want to build up an all-American personnel for the 
great merchant marine. Recruits for the peace fleet will 
be accepted at any one of 6,800 drug store enrolling sta- 
tions maintained by the Shipping Board.” 


IMPORTATIONS FROM LOWER CALIFORNIA BY 
WATER 


The War Trade Board announce that import licenses 
will be granted, where the applications therefor are other- 
wise in order, for restricted articles from Lower California 
when such shipments are made by the S. S. “San Pedro” 
or the &. S. “San Gabriel” of the Gulf Mail Steamship 
Company. 
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This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in. 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Help for Traffic Man 
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Refundability of Transportation Taxes on Goods Fur. 
nished the Government 


Q.—Referring to the article in the issue of The Traffic, 
World of October 26, 1918, page 809, under the depart- 
ment, “Help for Traffic Man,” headed, “Are Transporta- 
tion Taxes on Goods Furnished the Government Refund. 
able?” a correspondent writes that in the case of his com: 
pany the party paying the transportation charges on goods 
shipped to some department of the government will be 
able to receive a refund from the government by getting 
the original or copies of the paid expense bills signed 
by the agent or agents of the different carriers and mak. 
ing up a statement showing the amount of charges pre 
paid, together with the war tax, attaching it to Treasury 
Department form No. 46 and presenting it to the United 
States Internal Revenue Treasury Department, when on 
checking by them, if found to be correct, the amount of 
war tax will be refunded. 

A.—This correspondent does not say that these war 
taxes upon the transportation charges have thus far been 
refiinded, and it is not likely that any refund would have 
been made at this early date owing to the fact that re 
funding claims filed with the Internal Revenue Bureau 
usually require from a year to five years for adjustment, 


_and, furthermore, to the fact that at no time in the his 


tory of the government has the Internal Revenue Bureau 
been so crowded with work as at the present time. 

In the article in the issue of October: 26th attention 
was called to section 1001 of the War Revenue Act, which 


. incorporates in that law all the administrative and special 


or stamped provisions of law now in existence, which, of 
course, includes the refunding of taxes unlawfully col 
lected. Form 46 of the Internal Revenue Bureau of the 
Treasury Department is the regulation form upon which 
claims for the refunding of taxes illegally paid are made 
and presented to the Bureau. Claims made upon this form 
are filed, and in due course are considered by the various 
officials through whose hands such claims pass in the or 
dinary routine of determination. Some time ago the 
writer of this column received a letter from the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, stating that the taxes paid upon the 
transportation charges of goods furnished the government, 
if such charges were paid by the manufacturer or shippet, 
could not be refunded; hence it was that in the article 
it was stated that while there was no provision in the 
regulations of the Internal Revenue Bureau under which 
a private shipper might claim exemption from the pay 
ment of the tax made by the government, that if a re 
fund is justified on the ground of the illegal collection of 
the tax the matter should be presented to the Treasuly 
Department for adjustment, and it will probably be made 
a subject of judicial interpretation of the law. 

While the administrative provisions of the existing 
laws provide for the refunding of taxes unlawfully col 
lected, yet it has not been determined that the payment 
of a tax on transportation by a private shipper, even 0 
goods shipped to the government, is the payment of al 
unlawful tax. It may prove to be an unlawful tax, and 
the writer of this column believes that under a _ propel 
construction of the law by the courts it will be held t0 
be an unlawful tax, but it is further believed that the 
Internal Revenue Bureau of the Treasury Department wil 
not take upon itself the refunding of these particular taxés 
until it has had the authority confirmed in it through the 
decision of a court of last resort. 


Demurrage on Actual Placement Following Constructive 
Placement of Cars 

Q.—“Will you kindly advise your opinion, together wit! 

any reference you can give, on the following: Located 
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on track ‘A,’ which road serves our plant during the night 
and fills our siding.. They come down at noon and take 
eight empties from our siding and only replace five loads. 
They have under constructive placement, however, sev- 
eral other cars. We contend that outside time should 
cease on the three cars which we are not in a position 
to take at the noon switch. They contend that the noon 
switch is only a courtesy and should not be taken into 
account. We have contended that in the absence of tariff 
provisions prohibiting the second switch, we are entitled 
io it and inasmuch as they did perform the service in 
part they should have filled our siding when undertaking 
the service.” 

A—The duties of a railroad carrier are not to be meas- 
ured by the things which are not prohibited, but are to 
be measured by the things which the carrier undertook 
to do in its tariff issue. A constructive placement occurs 
when the cars cannot be delivered at the unloading place 
on a side track by reason of the inability of the consignee 
to receive them and the cars are placed upon a hold track 
waiting for such time as the siding or industrial track is 
open for the actual placement of car. Of course, the free 
time of 48 hours begins to run after notice of arrival has 
been legally given the consignee or after notice of con- 
structive placement has been given where the consignee 
is not able to receive the cars upon his own industrial 
track or siding. -It is apparent that a railroad company 
could by its own negligence increase the demurrage time 
after constructive placement by delay in moving the cars 
from the point of constructive placement to actual place- 
ment upon the industrial track or siding of the consignee. 
And it is doubtless true that when the consignee gives 
notice to the carrier that the cars upon its siding are un- 
loaded, it is then the duty of the carrier to remove those 
cars and put them again into line haul service and at 
the same time to replace upon that siding those empty 
cars with loaded cars, provided there are loaded cars under 
constructive placement This view is sustained by Sec- 
tion E of Rule 8 of the National Car Demurrage Rules, 
which provides that demurrage shall not be charged where 
constructively placed cars are “run around” by actually 
placing recent arrivals ahead of previous arrivals. Fol- 
lowing the reasoning which prompted the adoption of that 
rule by the Director General of Railroads, it would appear 
that the railroad company would be guilty of neglect or 
error if it did not put in actual placement all the cars 
held under constructive placement which the siding of 
the consignee had capacity to hold, being in number at 
least as many as the empty cars removed from the siding. 
It is immaterial when the carrier moves the empty cars 
from the siding or places the constructively placed cars 
in actual placement, except that the actual placement 
should be made-as early as possible after the siding is 
emptied in order to allow the unloading of the cars at 
the earliest date practicable in order that the consignee 
may avoid the payment of extra demurrage charges. For 
instance, if there were eight empty cars removed from 
the private siding at noon and the carrier did not make 
actual placement of all the cars under constructive place- 
ment which the siding wovld hold, before 6 o’clock in 
the evening, then it is dovhtless true that the neglect 
of the carrier causes an additional day’s detention of the 
cars and this additional day’s detention having been 
caused by the neglect of the carrier, demurrage should 
hot accrue upon those cars if the eight cars could have 
been unloaded by the consignee if the railroad company 
had Placed the cars immediately upon the siding having 
been relieved of its empty cars. The query as made raises 
the Presumption that this consignee has had cars bunched 
on him, since it is not reasonable to presume that he 
would order for arrival at a certain time any more cars 
than his siding would hold. Of course, in that case the 
bunching rule would apply, but it appears without con- 
sidering the bunching rule that the carrier was remiss in 
hot making actual placement of all the cars which the 
pate siding would hold, at the same time it placed upon 
he private siding the five cars immediately following the 
femoval of the eight empty cars from that siding. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DAMAGE 


tie oats containing goods arrived at point of destina- 
es * eas seals intact, but upon unloading of goods were 
side to be torn and gouged by protuherances on the 

® of the car and also damaged from becoming wet in 
the =: The correspondent says: “We have notified both 
po Tansportation lines in writing of the condition of the 

TS and have asked them to inspect the same, which they 
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have failed to do, both claiming that it was up to the 
other road to take care of the same if a claim was to be 
filed. Will you not kindly, through your department in 


* The Traffic World magazine, throw some light upon the 


responsibility of the damage to these cars and how claim 
could be filed after the same were unloaded and not in- 
spected?” 

A.—Section 20 of the Act to Regulate Commerce pro- 
vides that the carrier receiving property for interstate 
transportation shall issue a bill of lading therefor and be 
liable to the lawful holder thereof for any loss, damage 
or injury to such property. Under this section the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has held in a long list of 
cases that the initial carrier is responsible for the damage, 
whether such damage was caused by the initial or any 
connecting carrier. It is immaterial where the damage 
eccurred, this being a question which must be fought out 
between the connecting carriers. It is also the duty of 
the connecting carrier to furnish cars which are suitable 
for the transportation of the article which is to be trans- 
ported. This is a concealed loss and when ascertained 
upon the opening of the car the agent of the delivering 
carrier should be notified and allowed to see the damage. 
If the carrier does not choose to inspect the car, it should 
be opened and the condition of the goods in the car noted 
by two or more witnesses. Claim should be filed with the 
initial carrier, supported by the statement of those who 
observe the condition of the goods in the car, and if the 
initial carrier refuses to settle, suit may be brought in 
court, the method of procedure at the present time being 
the same as before the passage of the federal control act. 


WOMEN FOR TRUCK DRIVERS 


The following is authorized by the Council of National 
Defense: 

“The task of assisting in recruiting men for the Motor 
Transport Corps of the Army, which is now being organ- 
ized along such comprehensive lines as to call for a force 
approximating 200,000 men. and for motor transportation 
of the value of $130,000,000 in addition to the value of 
such transport already in the service, has been assigned 
to the highways transport committee, Council of National 
Defense, by General C. B. Drake, chief of the Motor Trans- 
port Corps. 

“The carrying out of this assignment for one of the 
great branches of the war machinery means that the whole 
organization of the highways transport committee, in- 
cluding the regional directors, the committees organized 
on its behalf by the state councils of defense throughout 
the country, and their local committees, will be given an 
increased share in the vital task of winning the war. 

“In order to prevent the disruption which would follow 
if tens of thousands of skilled men were taken away from 
the great organization engaged in operating and main- 
taining the industrial transport service of the country, and 
at the same time to provide an adequate force, it is neces- 
sary to work out for the Motor Transport Corps some 
plan to secure substitutes for, those thus taken away. 


“One way of meeting this situation is by substituting 
women therefor for men, which invelves recruiting these 
women and placing them in training for service while 
the men in the industry are being withdrawn for army 
purposes. 

“The problems which would inevitably develop in carry- 
ing out this plan of substituting women for men in the 
handling of industrial vehicles over the highways would 
include a determination of how many men in a given 
locality are employed on types of vehicles which might 
be adapted to handling by women, and, again, the adapta- 
tion of the service of such vehicles so as to provide a 
satisfactory environment for female operatives. | 

“The possible selection and training of women to take 
the place of men in the handling of various kinds of high- 
ways transportation, and simultaneously the selection and 
training of men whose age makes them unavailable for 
army service, will be conducted on the basis that these 
people are volunteers in much the same sense as are 
those who are entering the army. In satisfactorily han- 
dling domestic transportation problems, which are neces- 
sary to the health and comfort of the civilian army in 
this country as well as an essential link in the transporta- 
tion system which supplies our war industries and the 
army overseas, these volunteers will be doing their bit 
in a big way.” 
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EXPORT OF IRON AND STEEL 


The War Industries Board and the War Trade Board 
announce the following revised procedure with respect to 
export licenses, priority certificates and permits of the 
Director of Steel Supply for the exportation of commodi- 
ties to any destination. This revised procedure super- 
sedes all former rulings on this subject (W. T. B. R. 258, 
issued Oct. 9, 1918). It will be noted that the only change 
in the procedure as previously announced is that in para- 
graph 5, lines 2 and 3, the words “are on the Export Con- 
servation List of the War Trade Board and” have been 
eliminated. Priority Classification “C” of the War Indus- 
tries Board will now be awarded to all articles (on which 
priorities are issued) which are covered by export licenses 
issued on and after Oct. 16, 1918, whether the article may 
be on the Export Conservation List of the War Trade 
Board or not. 

The War Industries Board announces the withdrawal 
of its regulations as set forth in P. C. Form No. 18, July 
3, 1918, paragraph 6, requesting that applications for li- 
censes to export iron or iron and steel products should 
not be filed with the War Trade Board unless the orders 
are covered by either priority certificates or permits from 
the Director of Steel Supply. 

On and after Oct. 14, 1918, applications for licenses to 
export any article on Schedule “XP,” annexed hereto, 
should be filed with the War Trade Board, and must in- 
clude the following papers properly executed: 

(a) One application, Form X, to which should be at- 
tached 

(b) One each of such Supplemental Information Sheets 
as may be required by the rules and regulations of the 
War Trade Board to be used in connection with shipments 
of certain commodities and shipments to certain countries, 
and 

(c) New Supplemental Information Sheet, Form X-26, 
which will be ready for distribution by the War Trade 
Board on and after Oct. 14, 1918. 

Applications which have Form X-26 attached will not 
require Form X-2. 

The Priorities Committee of the War Industries Board 
has awarded priority classification “C” to all articles -(on 
which priorities are issued) which are covered by indi- 
vidual export licenses issued on and after Oct. 16, 1918. 
No Class “C” certificates will be issued with such licenses. 
If the article specified on the licenses is one on which 
priorities are issued, and if no individual priority certifi- 
cate accompanies the export license, the license itself will 
be evidence that the articles covered by it have been 
automatically awarded priority classification “C.” 


Export licenses issued on and after Oct. 16, 1918, under 
these regulations, covering commodities on which priority 
certificates are issued, will be accompanied by individual 
priority certificates of the .Priorities Committee when in 
the opinion of the Priorities Committee a higher rating 
than Class “C” is warranted. These priority certificates 
will be issued by the Priorities Committee and forwarded 
with the export license without further request from the 
applicant. “ 

Export licenses issued on and after Oct. 16, 1918, for 
the exportation of iron or steel or the products or manu- 
factures thereof, which are not covered by priority classi- 
fication, will in themselves constitute a permit and ap- 
proval from the Director of Steel Supply for the filling 
of the orders for the quantity of iron or steel specified 
in such export license to the extent that such delivery 
will not interfere with the delivery when and as required 
of orders covered by priority. 

It is the policy of the War Industries Board and the 
War Trade Board to discourage and prevent exporters and 
manufacturers from purchasing, manufacturing, or produc- 
ing articles on the Export Conservation List for the ful- 
fillment of specific export orders until an appropriate 
export license has been issued. Instances have come to 
the attention of the War Trade Board in which manu- 
facturers before obtaining export licenses have manufac- 
tured articles for specific export orders, which articles, 
while useless for domestic consumption, could not under 
the regulations of the War Trade Board be exported. It 
is essential for the proper conservation of commodities 
in the United States that this practice be stopped, and 
it is the purpose of the War Trade Board to refuse li- 
censes to exporters who do not conform to this policy. 
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The Priorities Committee announces that it undertakes 
where necessary to administer priority in the production 
of all raw materials and finished products save foods, 
feeds and fuel. The Preference List promulgated by the 
Priorities Board forms the basis for the distribution of 
fuel. Priority is being administered generally on iron ang 
steel products, copper and brass products, electrical equip. 
ment, and the products of which any of the above form 
an integral part. Priority is not being administered at 
this time on lumber or lumber products, paper or paper 
products, chemicals, brick, cement, lime, hides, pig tin, tin 
plate, mine products, and numerous other items which can. 
not well be enumerated. It is not possible to prepare lists 
in detail covering either prioritied or non-prioritied prod. 
ucts, and even in those mentioned above exceptions will 
from time to time occur. Any inquiries with respect to the 
commodities upon which priority is being administered 
should be addressed to the Priorities Committee of the 
War Industries Board. 


GOVERNMENT HAY AND STRAW 
LOADING 


Regional Director Aishton, in Supplement No. 1 to Cir. 
cular No. 35, says: 

“The orders issued by thé assistant chief, Inland Traffic 
Service of the War Department at Chicago, for cars re 
quired for loading with hay and straw for government 
account, instead of being sent direct to the railroad agent 
at the loading point, as indicated in previous instructions, 
will be sent to the shipper and will be his authority for 
ordering cars from the railroad agent for government 
loading. 

“A copy of the order will continue to be sent to the 
transportation officer of the road on which the cars are 
to be loaded.” 


EXPORT FREIGHT MOVEMENT 


The North Pacific Export Committee has issued Circular 
No. 1-A, cancelling Circular No. 1: 

“To control-movement of export freight via the ports of 
Portland, Ore., Astoria, Ore., and via Seattle, Tacoma or 
other Puget Sound ports, and to insure the best use of 
available facilities for the handling of such shipments, the 
following rules are prescribed: 

“1. Until further notice no shipment for export to for- 
eign countries except Canada through the ports named will 
be received for transportation until the agent at point of 
shipment has been furnished with a Railroad Shipping 
Permit (except as provided in paragraph 5) issued by this 
Committee. 

“2. Railroad Shipping Permits will be issued only on 
satisfactory showing of compliance with requirements of 
U. S. Government in connection with export shipments, 
including export licenses when required, and definite space 
engagement with a steamship company which has met all 
requirements of the railroads in connection with the issue 
of througlr bills of lading. Such permits will be numbered 
with prefix J. E. A. and issued in the name of this Com- 
mittee. Permits covering shipments to be exported via 
Puget Sound ports will be issued by F. A. Peil, chairman, 
Puget Sound Sub-Committee, headquarters Seattle, Wash. 
and permits covering sihpments to be exported via Port: 
land or Astoria will be issued by the undersigned. 

“3. Railroad Shipping Receipt and Way-bill must show: 

“(a) Number of Government (War Trade Board) license 
when such license is required. 

“(b) Railroad Shipping Permit number. 

“(c) Name of railroad which is to make delivery to ship, 

“4. Shipments exceeding quantity or weight provided 
in railroad shipping permit must not be received and when 
part lots are forwarded full description must be endorsed 
on permit with date and place of forwarding. 

“5. If a shipment is to be made from more than one 
point or from a point other than that named in the. Rail 
road Shipping Permit, the holder of the permit may sur 
render same to Manager, Trans-Pacific Export Bill of Lad- 
ing Bureau, 143 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y., or 1 
G. E. Stolp, Joint Agent, North Pacific Coast Terminal 
Lines, Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Ill., who will 
authorize initial railroads to accept a specified tonnagé 


after endorsing upon the original Railroad Shipping Per | 


mit the tonnage to be forwarded from each point. Agere 
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rate tonnage must in no case exceed specification in the 
permit. 
“s, Railroad Shipping Permits are issued with a time 


jimit; shipments must not be accepted by initial railroad 
arrier after expiration of permit. 


“7, Shipments heretofore authorized by permits of F. 
R. Hanlon, Joint Export Agent, or J. H. O’Neill, Terminal 


. 
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Manager, may be accepted prior to the date of expiration 
shown in such permits. 

“8. Shipments covered by United States War Depart- 
ment Transportation Orders are not subject to these re- 
quirements. 

“These instructions have been given to all billing agents 
and export shipments will not be accepted by Western 
Railroads unless the foregoing requirements are observed.” 


| The Open Forum 
A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 


Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions are Welcomed | 





RANSPORTATION AFTER THE WAR 


ditor The Traffic World: 

This is a matter which should now be receiving the 
best thought of all directly interested in business welfare. 
Even though it may not be possible in the immediate 
uture to secure a final solution of this subject, it cer- 
ainly is essential that industry shall determine its re- 
quirements and be prepared to exert its energies to secure 
same. 

Since 1914 we have learned a great deal about trans- 
portation, especially its weaknesses, and if industry is 
o be firmly reconstructed, these weaknesses must be 
orrected. To the writer there seems to be two funda- 
mental considerations that must be recognized as such: 

I. Trinity of Transportation.—Secretary Redfield has 
recently coined this phrase, which seems to concisely em- 
phasize that in reconstructing our transportafion scheme 
we must recognize the correlation of railway, water and 
highway transportation. 

Il. The Value of Transportation.—The second consid- 
eration is that the first function of a transportation entity 
is not to make a profit for the owners, but to provide 
ransportation for industry at a price that will promote 
aid industry. Transportation must be furnished at a 
‘reasonable and just” rate and the measure thereof must 
be, if industry is to be successful, the value of that serv- 
ce to industry. A plan must be provided that will enable 
his to be done at a reasonable profit to the carriers. 

Our experience has now given us two phases of trans- 
portation control—that is, private ownership and govern- 
ment ownership, the present situation being in effect 
povernment ownership. : 

May we not agree that we do not wish to return to 
he old order of private ownership? Are we not agreed 
hat the economies accomplished under unified operation 
must be retained and, further, possible economies of 
imilar nature put into effect? Shall we accept the 
abolition of the car pool? Shall we accept the old 
order of rate-making, or shall we insist that the present 
o-operative plan be made an accomplished fact and con- 
inued? The writer opines that a return “statu quo ante 
— is for various reasons impossible of accomplish- 
ment, . 

Disregarding theory and sticking to facts as before us, 
10 we wish to retain the present status or a complete 
actual ownership? Shall it be within the power of any 
ne Man to control our industrial destiny? 


Government ownership means transportation dictator- 
hip. This requires no argument; we have it with us. 
it may be such a dictatorship would rid us of many bur- 
lens; possibly (?) it would save us money, and it might 
Hoster industry, but it has a decided autocratic taste and 
S un-American. We are not a “wet nurse” nation: and 
® can never accept a program which would promote 
lagnation of individual initiative and energy. The writer 
believes that the above is sufficient reason to condemn 
ermanent full government ownership of the railways of 
he United States. 

Absolut: private ownership and absolute government 
Whership are the two extremes. The efficient and de- 
‘rable is the average of these two. The control exercised 
Mer the act to regulate commerce is considerably less 


than this average and creates an antagonistic rather than 
a co-operative atmosphere around transportation. 

The solution, I believe, is a condition that will compel 
co-operation and make this antagonistic element the ex- 
ception. 

Under absolute private ownership regulated by the in- 
terstate commerce act the balance of power is in the 
railway circles, thus requiring a constant vigilance on 
the part of the consumer of transportation. 

Under absolute government ownership there is only one 
side and “take it or leave it” must govern, otherwise 
favoritism, influence and prestige will flourish. 

The writer believes there is a determinable program 
where both the carrier and consumer may be equitably 
protected, initiative restored and a real United States 
of America situation created. 

The Newlands committee, it has been said, very seriously 
considered the proposal of merging the railways of this 
country into a few large systems. 

Applying the principle of average to the old regime 
of many individual systems and the present regime of 
governmental monopolistic ownership, and the old waste- 
ful, extreme competitive condition to the present absolute 
elimination thereof, we should develop a few large rail- 
way systems, which would be sufficiently competitive to 
demand consideration of the effect of their practices and 
thus stimulate and produce an efficient administration. 

In order not to disregard entirely the adjustments of 
the past and to also promote harmony by combining like 
quantities only, the Official, Southern and Western terri- 
tories could well be selected as the boundaries of three 
railway operating companies to be incorporated under 
special federal laws. It is appreciated that this question 
of territorial combination is a matter on which there is 
a wide divergence of opinion, but it is the writer’s idea 
that if we are to permit these large combinations, it is 
only by combining on regional lines that any semblance 
of competition can be maintained, for it should be made 
impossible for these large organizations to in any way 
get together on rate agreements, except as to interterri- 
torial rates, and in such cases the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should in all cases have a member on the 
committee in control. 

In the formation of these three companies the United 
States should be financially interested to the extent of 
about 25 per cent. As a suggestion, a United States rail- 
way corporation might be authorized to carry the interest 
of the government and would, of course, have representa- 
tion in the directorate of the companies. 

This would give the government a financial interest 
which must act as a balance wheel to radical legislation, 
provide a limited, uncontestable surety, etc. 


In practice each company would be separated as to 
operation and rate-making, the operating phase being left 
entirely to railroad employes, but on the rate-making 
phase, the government, by virtue of its interest, to demand 
participation by accredited representations of the shippers 
paid by the government. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission would have its 
present jurisdiction, with such added powers as may be 
thought advisable, probably one of the most important - 
being authority to prescribe minimum rates. 

As to the interest of the “general public” in the matter 
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of transportation, it is the writer’s opinion that that which 
equitably serves the interests of the carrier and the direct 
user of transportation ultimately best serves the interest 
of the “general public.” 

What is said above is not intended to indicate a com- 
pleted solution of this problem, but rather a suggestion 
upon which discussion and further consideration. might 
be based, and the writer would be pleased to hear from 
anyone interested in the subject. , 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 6, 1918. E. Sutcliffe. 
| 
of 

Cc. C. Glessner has been appointed freight claim agent 
in charge of loss and damage freight claims and their 
prevention, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—Eastern Lines, 
Coal & Coke Railroad, Wheeling Terminal Railroad, West- 
ern Maryland Railroad, Cumberland Valley Railroad and 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad; headquarters, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

The Celluloid Company announces the election of Wil- 


liam E. Pulis and Nathan M. Clark as vice-presidents of 
the company. 





‘ . a. 3) 


Personal Notes 


i 


OFFICIAL CHANGES ON NORFOLK SOUTHERN. 


Owing to the changes in the personnel of the officers 
of the Norfolk Southern Railroad Company, caused by 
the resignation of Captain M. Manly, treasurer, and Mor- 
ris S. Hawkins, secretary, and by the death of the late 
James T. Avery, assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, the following officers have been elected: C: I. Mil- 
lard, vice-president and treasurer; J. C. Nelms, Jr., secre- 
tary and auditor; W. E. Nicholson, chief engineer; G. E. 
Christie, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 
The resignations of Messrs. Manly and Hawkins were in 
compliance with the ruling of the Railroad Administration 
to the effect that federal officers cannot serve the cor- 
poration. Mr. Nelms was included in the order and re- 
signed as federal auditor to accept the office of secretary 
and auditor of the Norfolk Southern Railroad Company. 
General offices have been established at Norfolk, Va. 


SHIPPING OIL FROM JAPAN 


(Commerce Reports.) 


Vegetable oils shipped from Kobe are usually packed 
in cases containing two 5-gallon tin cans each. Both cases 
and cans are generally second or third hand, having first 
been used by other companies for illuminating oils and 
gasoline. They are bought by junk dealers from the in- 
habitants of the interior of Japan and China and are re- 
sold to the vegetable-oil mills. They are often repaired 
and strengthened before they are used again, but even so, 
before the long ocean voyage to the United States is fin- 
ished, they usually develop small leaks, which result in an 
average leakage, from the mill to the consumer, of about 
5 per cent. This loss, however, is generally borne by the 
shipper and not by the purchaser. A case weighs from 
72 to 75 pounds, depending on the specific gravity of the 
oil. Castor oil, which is considerably heavier than the 
other vegetable oils handled in Kobe, weighs about 80 
pounds to the case. 

Vegetable oils are sometimes shipped in barrels or 
drums. This method is less wasteful, as the labor cost 
of packing is lower and the leakage is greatly reduced, 
but the high first cost of the containers and the necessity 
for returning the empty barrels and drums to Japan, at 
the high freight rates now prevailing on the Pacific, have 
tended to prevent their extensive use. 


Another method of shipping oils has been to pump them 
into the deep tanks of steamers in place of water. Three 
American oil-burning steamers, which carry sufficient fuel 
to take them across the Pacific and back to San Francisco, 
have been carrying cocoanut oil in the empty fuel tanks 
on the return journey. This method of transport is un- 
doubtedly the best now in practice here, as there is little 
waste and the labor cost is low; but, unfortunately, the 
amount which can be carried by these steamers on the 
line covers but a small fraction of the oil which must be 
shipped. 


The ideal method of shipping is undoubtedly in tank 
steamers. If the oil could be pumped from storage tanks 
on land to the steamer lying alongside a dock and pumped 
out again into tank cars on the American side, there woyj 
be an immense saving, both in labor charges and in the 
cost of containers, while the leakage would be reduceg to 
an almost negligible quantity. However, until adequate 
storage and pumping plants are built to handle oil in py, 
shipments by tank steamers have been found to be imprae. 
ticable. The experiment has been tried of loading tan; 
steamers carrying mineral oils to the Orient with vegetable 
oils for the return journey to America. Owing, however, iy 
the fact that no port in Japan is at present equipped with 
storage tanks and pumping facilities for vegetable oils, jt 
was necessary to load the oil into tank lighters first anj 
to pump it from the lighters into the steamers. This 
proved to be such a slow process that the demurrage 
the vessel more than offset the value of the freight charged, 
Another disadvantage was found in the fact that cocoant 
oil cannot be pumped without preheating in Japan in the 
winter. It is expected, however, that facilities for handling 
oils in bulk will be installed in Kobe in the near future, 


CARS FOR PLANT SWITCHING. 


B. F. Bush, regional director, in Order No. 114, says: 

“After a discussion looking to the adoption of a uniform 
rule governing the use of railroad cars by industries in 
plant switching and making a charge therefor, it was 
decided that while it is improper for a plant to use railroad 
equipment for its own intra-plant purposes, the difficulties 
of policing where plants perform their own switching are 
almost insuperable under present conditions and wouli 
be more expensive than the results would justify. There 
fore, to avoid the use of good equipment, you “are re 
quested, where plants are using railroad equipment freely 
for intra-plant purposes, to handle the matter with view 
of substituting some equipment of their own or leasing 
them equipment of railroad ownership which is unfit for 
road service on some reasonable basis.” 


MINOR ORDERS. 


The Commission has discontinued proceedings in the 
matter of drayage under case No. 1486. 

The Commission has discontinued proceedings in case 
2022, in the matter of allowances for transfer by water 
at New York City. 

- The Commission has denied rehearing in case 887), 
J. Allen Smith & Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 

The Commission has ordered reopened for further cor 
sideration case 8872, J. Allen Smith & Co. vs. Sou. Ry. 
et al. 

The Commission has dismissed proceedings in case 9211, 
National Live Stock Exchange vs. A. A. R. R. Co. et al, 
upon complainant’s request. 

The Commission has denied further hearing in case 
9528, Ill. Brick Co. vs. C..& E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 


P Cc. W. D. F. T. COM. DOCKET. 


Docket No. 10, November 8. The following subject 
has been submitted to the Chicago Western District 
Freight Traffic Committee and will be considered 10 
earlier than “November 20. Interests desiring to submit 
their views in writing will do so not later than date 
mentioned. If conference is desired a date therefor will 
be fixed upon request: Stone, crushed, from Thorntol, 
Ill., versus Lehigh, Ill, to C. & E. I. stations south of 
Momence. At present rates from Lehigh are 10 cents 
higher than rates from Thornton, and it is proposed (0 
advance rates from Lehigh to Thornton basis, the desife 
being to place rates from the two competing producilé 
points on an equality to territory where the service 8 
practically the same. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


The Commission has dismissed proceedings in case 9921, 
National Live Stock Exchange vs. Ariz. & N. M. Ry. © 
et al., upon complainant’s request. 


FOR SALE 
Several cars of nice No. 1 6 inch by 8 inch- 
8 foot oak ties for immediate shipment. L. 
Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. : 
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Used by 
the Navy 


speed up the handling of supplies 

and ammunition to our boys abroad, 

the U.S. Government is equipping its 

battleships, cantonments, Quartermaster's 
Depts., etc., with 


Axe tanks 
d pumped ae auee mene git ck Sianin i ie eh 
ere woul g00D TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 

Oud HR yAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
nd in the ting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
educed to HE the rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
adequate am cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
il j ® BR ertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
i in bulk, ble in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
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Docket of the Commission 


Note.—iItems In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic 
"World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


November 18—Green Bay, Wis.—Examiner Bell: 
10124—Green Bay Assn. of Commerce vs. C. 
Co. et al. 
November 18—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Gerry: 
10190—Va. Coal and Fuel Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. 
November 18—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 
10120—Allan C. Wood vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. R. Co. 
November 18 and 19—Washington, D. C.—Eexaminer Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—cancellation of state 
classifications, first, and soap, second. 


November 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
9980—International Paper Co. vs. L. E. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
10107—The Charles Lyons Co. vs. Adams Express Co. 
10237—Seaboard By-Products Coke Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 


November 19 and 20—Washiuagton, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—soap, first, and other 
packing house products, second. 


November 20—Columbus, O.—Examiner Pattison: 
10252—The Ohio Cities Gas Co. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director- 
General of Railroads et al. 


November 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
10170—American Cyanamid Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 


November 20—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Sethman: 
9185—W. Va. Rail Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10012—National Poultry, Butter and Egg Assn. et al. 


November 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
10114—Geo. C. Holt and Benj. B. Odell, as receivers of Actna 
Explosive Co., Inc., vs. N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co. et al. 
10239—Geo. C. Holt and Benj. B. Odell, as~receivers of Attna 
Explosive Co., Inc., vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director-General of 
Railroads et al. 
November 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 
10250—Wm. E. Golden vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director-General 
of Railroads. 


November 21—Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Examiner Gerry: 
10231—Chamber of Commerce of Cedar Rapids, Ia., vs. Wm. 
G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads et al. 


November 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10188—City of East Liverpool vs. S. E. L. & B. V. T. Co. 
10080—R. T. Feltus Lbr. Co. et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 22—Helena, Ark.—Examiner Graham: 

10032—Helena Traffic Bureau vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
and portions of the following 4th section applications, by 
which the carriers named as parties thereto ask authority 
to continue to charge for the transportation of classes 
from Kansas City, Mo., Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., and 
points taking same rates, to Memphis, Tenn., rates which 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic from the same points of origin to Helena, Ark., 
and other intermediate points: 799—Plea by St. L.-S. F. Ry. 
Co.; 1613—Plea by A. D. Hall, agent; 1667—Plea by W. H. 
Hosmer, agent; 1698—Plea by W. H. Hosmer, agent; 1951— 
Plea by K. C. S. Ry. Co.; 2043—Plea by Y. & M. V. R. R. 
Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220—Plea by Mo. Pac. R. R. and St. L. 
I. M. & S. R. R. Co. 

9492—The Helena Traffic Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. 
et al. Also Fourth Section Applications 4218, 4219, 4220 filed 
by St. L. I. M. & S. Ry.; 2198 filed by C. & N. W. Ry. Co.; 
4944 filed by St. L. S. W. Ry. Co.; 799 filed by St. L.-S. F. 
Ry. Co.; 2043 filed by W. & N. V. Ry. Co.; 2045 filed by I. C. 
R. R. Co.; 699 filed by F. A. Leland, agent, and J. F. Tucker, 
agent; 2060 filed by J. F. Tucker, agent; 1606 filed by C. E. 
Fulton, agent. 


November 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 
er 9 pentnanaiiaiaens Bay Mfg. Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. f 


November 23—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Gerry: 
10149—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of Iowa 
et al. vs. M. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 23—Paducah, Ky.—Examiner Spethman: 
10105—Paducah Board of Traffic et al. vs. I. C. R. R. Co. 


November 25—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Pattison: 
10247—Southern Hardwood Traffic Assn. et al. vs.. Wm. G. 
G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads. 
November 25—Watertown, S. D.—Examiner Mackley: 
10242—Watertown Sash & Door Co. et al. vs. Wm. G. Mc- 
Adoo, Director-General of Railroads et al. 


November 25—Galesburg, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
10192—Western Stoneware Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 25—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 
-_ se A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. La. Western R. R. 
‘o. et al. 
wae, weater A. Zelniker Supply Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
10168—Walter A. Zelniker Supply Co. vs. Sou. Pac. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
i or ond A. Zelniker Supply Co. vs. M. P. R. R. Co. in 
. et al. 


& N. W. Ry. 


ey | 


November 25—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Spethman: 
1138—Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. vs. Transcontinental Freight Bu. 
reau et al. 
1227—Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. _ 
10249—Cottonseed Products Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. 


November 25—Asheville, N. C.—Examiner Trezise: 
10258—Anson G. Betts vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director-Genera] 

of Railroads et al. 

November 25—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 

10043 and Sus. Nos. 1 to 34 inclusive—E. I. Du Pont de Ne. 
mours & Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 

10045 and Sub. Nos. 1 to 37 inclusive—E. I. Du Pont de Ne. 
mours & Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 

November 25—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Burbank: 
10113—The Galion Iron Works Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L, 

Ry. Co. et al. 

November 25—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 
10128—Lumber carload minima. 

November 25—Washington, D. C.—-Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—stove interests. 
10161—The McKinny Steel Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 

10161, Sub. 1—The McKinny Steel Co. vs. E. R. R. Co. et al, 

November 25—Olean, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 

* 10211—Herman Cross vs. N. Y. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 10246—Herman Cross, doing business as the Puritan Glass 

Co. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads et al, 


November 26—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Gerry: 
10142—Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club ys, 
A. & N. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 26—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Burbank: 
10221—The Grasseli Chem. Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & SS, 
Co. et al. 
* 10212—M. W. Jamison vs. Pa. R. R. Co. 


November 26—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 
10213—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Assn. vs. C. R. I. 
Co. et al. 
10217—Sligo Iron Store Co. vs. Western Md. Co. et al. 
10176 and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2—The Quinton Spelter Co. vs. Ft. 
S. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 27—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Money: 
eels Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
10208—Gamble-Robinson Co. vs. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
10216—Page-Hill Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 27—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 
10133—Gallatin Coal and Coke Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 27—Sumter, S. C.—Examiner Trezise: 
* 10182—T weed Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 29—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Burbank: 
10136—A. H. Brott vs. P. M. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 29—New York City, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
10187—Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. 
Cc. R.. RK. Co. et al. 
9987—Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 29—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gerry: 
10251—Nebraska-Iowa Fruit Jobbers’ Assn. vs. Wm. G. Me- 
Adoo, Director-General of Railroads et al. 
November 29—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Mackley: p 
10218—Fargo Iron and Metal Co. vs. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 
November 29—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Trezise: : 
10028—Bright-Brooks Lumber Co. vs. Hampton & Branchville 
R. R. and Lumber Co. 
November 29—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Spethman: 
9723—Natchez Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. St. L. I. M. & 
S. Ry. Co. et al. 
9723, Sub. 1—Chamber of Commerce of Monroe, La., vs. M. P. 
R. R. Co. r 
10159—Natchez Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Y. & M. V. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
November 30—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Money: 
10200—The Refinite Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
November 30—Bismarck, N. D.—Examiner Mackley: ? 
10180—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state of North 
Dakota vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. 
December 2—Alexandria, La.—Examiner Spethman: 
10164—Alexandria, La., Chamber “of Commerce vs. 
R. R. Co. 
December 2—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Money: 
10138—National Supply Co. vs. Union Pacific R. R. Co. et al. 


December 2—Grand Island, Neb.—Examiner Gerry: 
10127—Commercial Club of Grand Island, Neb., et al. vs. C. B. 
& Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 2—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Trezise: ! 
10090—Hudson Mile Co. et al. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et a 


December 2—Monroe, La,—Examiner Pattison: 4 A 
es oe Chamber of Commerce vs. Abilene & Sou. FY: 
o. et al. 


December 2—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Graham: 
10210—Ft. Smith Spelter Co. vs. Ark. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
10223—Ft. Smith Spelter Co. vs. Ark. Cent. R. R. Co. ct al. 
10224—L. Feenberg & Co. vs. M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 


et al, 


& P. Ry. 


N.Y, 


Mo. Pace. 
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December 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
10219—Naylor & Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. 
December 2—Chicago, Il].—Examiner Burbank: 
eat Paper Box Board Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
o. et al. 
9782—Swift & Co. vs. S. A. & A. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 2—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 
* 10226—Michigan Ry. Co. rates. 
December 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
10240—Geo. C. Holt and Benj. B. Odell, as receivers of the 
4&tna Explosive Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


December 3—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Burbank: 
a> 9 ec ie Wood Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. : 
10022—Cornell Wood Products Co. vs. A. A. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 3—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Spethman: 
10034, Sub. No. 1—Gulf & Val. Cotton Oil Co., Ltd., vs. M. L. 
a tT. & &. & 6. SB. Co. et al. 
10034, Sub. No. 2—Gulf & Val. Cotton Oil Co., Ltd., vs. T. & 
P. Ry. Co. et al. 
10154—Pine Plume Lumber Co. vs. Alcolu R..R. Co. et al. 
December 4—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Mackley: 
9998—Ryan & Newton Co. et al. vs. F. E. C. Ry. Co. et al. 
9700—The Holt Mfg. Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Co. et al. 
10086—Tull & Gibbs, Inc., vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 
—_— Smelting & Refining Co. vs. Great Northern 
y. Co. 
December 4—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Pattison: 
ae Orleans, Natabany & Natchez Ry. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. 
R. R. Co. 
December 4—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
* 6900—E. J. R. R. & T. Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
* 6900, a Me 1—Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. E. J. RR & T. 
Co. et al. 


December 4—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
er Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


December 4—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Burbank: 
10243—Otto H. Hedrich & Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. 
10083—Whitewater Lumber Co. vs. Alabama Central Ry. et al. 
10255—J. D. Hollingshead Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director- 
General R. R. et al. 


December 4—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Trezise: 

* 10123—Watters Tonge Lbr. Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 10156—Henry G. Brabstone, doing business as Henry G. Brab- 
stone & Co., vs. A. G. S. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 10052—The - :hees Lbr. and Veneer Co. vs. B. & M. 
R. R. et al. 


December 4—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
* 10092—Geo. C. Holt and Benj. B. Odell, receivers of A2tna Eix- 
plosives Co., vs, P. C. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. 


December 5—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Graham: 
10104—Clark & Boice Lbr. Co. vs. Jefferson & N. W. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
10181—Dallas Cooperage and Woodenware Co. vs. Ark. & Gulf 
R. R. et al. 


December 5—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Gerry: 
10135—Ash Grove Lime and Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
l. & S. 1147—Potatoes from Kansas points. 


December 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
6265—L. Werthrim Coal & Coke Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 


December 6—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
10112—Phoenix Marble Co. vs. K. C. C. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
— Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 

et al. 
Fifteenth Section Application No. 2065. 


December 6—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Pattison: 
10093—Memphis Merchants’ Exchange et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
10091—Memphis Merchants’ Exchange et al. vs. Ark. & La. 
Mid. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 7—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Mackley: 
9295—The Atlas Lumber Co. vs. Pennsyivania Co. 


December 7—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Graham: 
—— Worth Freight Bureau vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


December 7—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Trezise: 

10165—Dixie Portland Cement Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
Portions of following 4th section applications by which car- 
riers named as parties thereto seek authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of Portland cement from Rich- 
ard City, Tenn., to Lake Charles, La., rates which are lower 
than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like and to 
intermediate points: 458—N. C. & St. L. Ry.; 488—M. L. & 
T. R. R.°& S. S. Co. and L. W. R. R. Co.; 542—A. G. S. 
R. R.; 601—N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co. 


December 7—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Burbank: 
—_— W. Johns-Manville Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
December 7—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Trezise: 
* 10199—The Broch Candy Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 9—Peoria, IIl.—Examiner Bell: 
8347—Peoria Board of Trade vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 9—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Mackley: 
oo ibe Lumber Co. et al. vs. Southern Pacific 
So. et al. 
10148—Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. vs. Oregon Trunk 
Line Ry. Co. et al. 
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December 9—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Graham: 
10185—Orange Rice Milling Co. vs. T. & N. O. R. R. Co. ety 
10257—Orange’ Rice Milling Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Directo 

General of R. R. j 

December S—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gerry: , 
10177—Paradise Coal and Coke Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 

December 9—New Bedford, Mass.—Examiner Burnside: 
10238—New Bedford Board of Commerce (for and on 

New Bedford Extractor Co.) vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, 
General of R. R. et al. 

December 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 

* 10234—Va. I. C. & C. Co. et al. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, 
General of Railroads et al. 

December 9—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Trezise: 

* 10169 and Sub. No. 1—Nashville Bridge Co. vs. N. 
L. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 10139—Nashville Bridge Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. 

* 10044—Nashville Roller Mills vs. C. R. I. & P. 


December 10—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Mackley: 
oe Hardware Co. vs. S. P. & S. 
et al. 


December 10—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Graham: 
— Ship Building Co. of Texas vs. K. 
Co. et al. 


December 10-—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gerry: 
10244—Northern Coal Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gerry: 
10118—L. N. R. R. Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. RR 
Co. et al. 


December 11—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Mackley: 
9294—-Portland Traftic and Transp. Assn. vs. Sou. Pac. Co, 
9472—Medford Commercial Club vs. Sou. Pac. Co. : 
9408—Portland Traffic and Transp. Assn. vs. Sou. Pac. (9 


Co. et af 


behalf of 
Directop. 


Director: 


- 


C. & 8 


Ry. Co. et al 
Ry. Co. et a} 


Ry. Co, 


C. S. Ry 


et al. 
9434—Portland Traffic and Transp. Assn. vs. Sou. Pac. (a 


et al. 
9870—Klemath Club et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 


December 11—Marinette, Wis.—Examiner Burbank: 
* 10203—W. J. St. Onge et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 12—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
ir: tones Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. C. R. R. Co 
et al. 
7197—Buffalo Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. RR 
Co. et al. 


December 12—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Graham: 
10241—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce vs. U. S. R. R. Aé 
ministration (W. G. McAdoo, Director-General of R. R) 
et al. 
10256—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce vs. U. S. R. R. Aé 
ministration (W. G. McAdoo, Director-General of R. R) 


et al. 


December 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 8297—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. Co. etal 

* 8386—American Cement Plaster Co. vs. Mich. Cent. Co. et al 

December 14—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 

* 10197—Avelia Coal. Co. vs. P. & W. Va. Ry. Co. 

* 10197, Sub. No. 1—Meadowlands Coal Co. vs. P. 
Ry. Co. 

* 10197, Sub. No. 2—Waverly Coal and Coke Co. vs. P. &W 
Va. Ry. Co. . 

* 10197, Co. vs. P. & W. Va. Ry. @ 


Sub. No. 3—Pryor’s Coal 
* 10197, Sub. No. 4—Duquesne Coal and Coke Co. vs. P. & W. 
Va. Ry. Co. 


* 10197, Sub. No. 5—Pittsburgh Southwest Coal Co., and Davil 
L. Newbill, receiver thereof vs. P. & W. Va. Ry. Co. ; 
* 10197, Sub. No. 6—Ferguson Coal and Coke Co. vs. P. & W. 
Va. Ry. Co. 
December 16—San Francisco—Examiner Mackley: 
10235—H. R. Williar vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 


December 17—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 
* 10236—Diamond Alkali Co. vs. Fairport, Painesville & Eastem™ 
R. R: Co. et al. 


December 18—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Mackley: 
10228—Wattis Coal Co. vs. Utah Ry Co.-et al. 


& W. Va 


] Digest of New Complaints 


No. 10197, Sub. No. 6. Ferguson Coal and Coke Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., vs. Pittsburgh & West Virginia et al. F 
Against the rules under which defendants distribute 0? 
cars as unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. Ask for 
cease and desist order and reparation amounting to $21,603. 


GRAIN RATE HEARING POSTPONED 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee announces thal 
the hearing with regard to grain rates from western, norlt 
western and southwestern points, to Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, St. Louis, Ohio River, Memphis, New Orleans 4 
eastern territory, which was originally set for Novembet 
19, has been postponed to December 4 at 10:30 a. m., rool 
2122, Transportation building, Chicago. ‘ 
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“TFree Book for Ambitious Men 


& Easter 
Men are now needed who can efficiently direct freight shipping under Government control and State 7 
Regulation involving a 3000 million dollar expense. War conditions have made freight ey 
greatest in history. Men wanted to save the 400 millions estimated as wasted. Salaries of $200 to 
——" $500 monthly paid to men capable of saving the losses. One man saved $9,751 in two weeks, 
nts | another $3,000 on one shipment through Practical Plan qualifying men to do this work estab- 7 
lished by largest and only National Traffic Efficiency organization in the country. A New / American 


oI 


eee I iam F Commerc 

York member of our Association wasjust appointed to a position paying $3,000 annually. / Association 
ittsburé H% Some traffic men get salaries of $5,000, of $10,000, and even $25,000, annually. If you are red 7 Dept. 211, 
bute coal blooded, ambitious, intelligent, reliable, willing to devote spare time, and a few cents a day in c oeny 
Ask fot # Qualifyine for a high position in the largest permanent business in the United States, write / "Tian, Oe 
$21,603. at once for our free booklet, which shows how quickly we can train you by mail for a big 


Position in traffic management. Please send me y our 
free booklet explaining 


OND EMail the Coupon Today—NOW! 7 tor socan tain me t 
/ 


nees thal a traffic expert’s position. 
rn north win et, your name and address on the coupon or a postcard or letter and it 
papolis v brine you free and postpaid our big free, booklet and story of how a 
ineé i onern. nion Telegraph operator qualified through our practical training 
eans a Nowe vas recently appointed to a $3,000 traffic position. Write today— 7 i ee rr cdecscceeses 
Sovembe ina 
m., rool AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION Pi I cssiniinicnweiiceiiadiaaiiiiliiad 
Dept. 211 ~ American Commerce Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEi, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


Ferwarig The J. H. W. Steele Co. inc. 


Insurance Banking Foreign Exchange 


New York New Orleans’ Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
5817 to 5921 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without cart- 
age. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor deliv- 
eries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. Floors 


for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS. 30-CAR SWITCH 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Buffalo ‘Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Main Office Branch Of 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA SAcRAMENTO 


325 Thirteenth St Hth ang R Sts 


POOL CAR: SERVICE 


C.L.Shipments at-.C.l. Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE©@ 


Operati 17 Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN 4&4 CO. 1131 EAST 771TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central freee, Dock House (100’ x 400’) 
Grand Crossing, Il. South Chicago, Il. 
I. C. or Nickel Plate Delivery. Belt Ry. of Chgo. or E. J. & E. Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities. 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 
AND TRANSHIPPING. 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Wriie us, 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point in the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. ‘Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sspONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - = = MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s” Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. jo 727i 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us your mixed carlots North, South, East and West 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Centr 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Dep'-. 
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A traffic executive to organize Traffic De- 
partment at Washington for a National 
Shippers Association. Legal training desir- 
able and a broad knowledge of I.C.C. rulings 
relating to coal or lumber essential as well 
as that of commodity traffic. Applicant 
must be qualified, if necessary, to appear 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and prepare and argue cases on. behalf of 
his organization. 


This is an opportunity to develop and main- 
tainan importantTraffic Department that will 
bring its director into national prominence. 


State fully qualifications, experience, remu- 
neration expected and such other details as 
would serve as an intelligent guide in select- 
ing an applicant for interview. 


A liberal salary is assured. If preferred, all 
applications will be considered in the strict- 
est confidence. 
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